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From the Grassy Knoll in Washington, D.C.: 
Lone Gunman or Patsy? 


The Attempted Assassination of American President 
Andrew Jackson on Capitol Hill on January 30, 1835 
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“Pm just a patsy!”: Richard Lawrence, an unemployed house-painter from England and a “lone gunman”, attempts to 
assassinate U.S. President Andrew Jackson at the entrance of the U.S. Capitol in Washington, D.C. on January 30, 1835. The 
national debt was paid in full on January 8, 1835, just 22 days before the attempted assassination on Andrew Jackson. 
Congress passed the Second Coinage Act on June 28, 1834. The Panic of 1837 occurred on May 10, 1837 just after the 
Second Bank of the United States in Philadelphia became a private bank on January 1, 1837. Andrew Jackson is the only 
president ever to preside over the virtual elimination of America’s national debt. America’s national debt has exceeded $17 
trillion in 2013. 


“My dear sir, I have to thank you for four letters, all very interesting & very welcome. The last only requires any answer & that I will 
give very explicitly. You may rely upon it that the Bank has taken its final course and that it will be neither frightened nor cajoled from 
its duty by any small drivelling about relief to the country. All that you have heard on that subject from New York is wholly without 
foundation. The relief, to be useful or permanent, must come from Congress & from Congress alone. If that body will do its duty, relief 
will come if not, the Bank feels no vocation to redress the wrongs inflicted by these miserable people. Rely upon that. This worthy 
President thinks that because he has scalped Indians and imprisoned Judges, he is to have his way with the Bank. He is 
mistaken and he may as well send at once and engage lodgings in Arabia. . .” 

— Nicholas Biddle (President of the Second Bank of the United States), in a letter to Joseph Hopkinson (Judge of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania) on February 21, 1834 


“The atmosphere was growing tense a fortnight later when, on January 30, 1835, General Jackson visited the House 
chamber to attend funeral services for the late Representative Warren R. Davis of South Carolina. The burden of the 
chaplain’s sermon was that life is uncertain, particularly for the aged. “There sat the gray-haired president,” wrote an 
English visitor, Harriet Martineau, “looking scarcely able to go through this ceremonial.” The discourse finished, he filed past 
the casket and with the Cabinet descended to the rotunda of the Capitol. A stranger of good appearance, his face covered by 
a thick black beard, was standing six feet away. No one noticed him draw the small, bright pistol he aimed at the 
Executive, but, as he pressed the trigger, the report rang through the stone chamber “like a rifle shot.” Calmly the man 
produced another pistol. Jackson was one of the first to realize what was happening. Clubbing his cane he started for the 
man. “Crack!” went the second weapon. Old Hickory lunged at his assailant, but a young army officer reached the man 
first. The President was unharmed. Only the caps of the pistols had exploded, the charges failing to go off, although the 
weapons had been properly loaded “with fine glazed duelling powder and ball.” Jack Donelson recapped one and squeezed the 
trigger. It fired perfectly. An expert on small arms calculated that the chance of two successive misfires was one in one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand. Rushing to the White House to congratulate the President on his narrowest escape from death, Martin 
Van Buren found him with the Donelson children in his lap, talking of something else to Major General Winfield Scott. The 
assailant said he was Richard Lawrence and that Jackson had killed his father. When it developed that Lawrence was an 
Englishman whose parents had never been in America, the prisoner described himself as the heir to the British crown. He said 
that he wanted to put General Jackson out of the way in order to strengthen his claims to the throne. When the prisoner was 
committed to a lunatic asylum, partizans on both sides objected to that undramatic disposition of the case, Frank Blair hinting 
that Lawrence was a tool of Jackson's enemies and Duff Green that the affair had been devised to create popular sympathy for 
the President. It did create sympathy for him, John C. Calhoun detaining the Senate with a denial of complicity, and John 
Quincy Adams proclaiming his allegiance on the floor of the House.” 

— The Life of Andrew Jackson by Marquis James, Part Two: Portrait of a President, Book Five: The “Reign”, Chapter XXX VIII 
(The Etiquette of Collecting Twenty-five Million Francs), p. 685-686 


“More fortunate in the field of public finance, General Jackson was able seven days later, on January 8 [, 1835], to pay 
the final installment of the national debt. Owing no one and with a surplus in its Treasury, this Government enjoyed a 
fiscal standing unique in the history of the modern world. The favorable balance showed every indication of increasing, for 
in eight months the country had passed from a depression to a state of prosperity, with visions of overflowing abundance which 
French war clouds failed to dispel. In the spring of 1835 the march of plenty crossed the line into the green pastures of 
speculation. The impetus came in part from a speculative wave in Europe, in part from the momentum of over rapid recovery 
from the Biddle panic, in part from the Treasury surplus creating an excess of loanable funds in the custody of the “pet” banks. 
The phenomena of inflation began to appear. New state banks were chartered by the score, most of them bidding for a share of 
the Government deposits, many of them getting it, and all printing their own money. Bad money drives out good. “Jackson’s 
yellow boys,” the gold pieces minted in 1834, vanished into the hiding places of the thrifty who knew that gold could be spent 
any day but were less certain of the current flood of paper. Bank notes flew from hand to hand in fantastic transactions of 
purchase and sale.” 

— The Life of Andrew Jackson by Marquis James, Part Two: Portrait of a President, Book Five: The “Reign”, Chapter XXX VIII 
(The Etiquette of Collecting Twenty-five Million Francs), p. 690 


“The remainder of the message contained happier information. The best of it concerned the national debt. As of January 1, 
1835, after satisfying all the government’s operating obligations, the national debt would be totally extinguished and the 
Treasury would carry a balance of $440,000. No national debt. Not a cent owed to anyone. What an extraordinary 
accomplishment. What a proud boast. As Roger B. Taney had said to Jackson just a few months earlier, “it is I believe 
the first time in the history of nations that a large public debt has been entirely extinguished.” Jackson himself could not 
help crowing about this accomplishment, although he rightly credited it to the industry and enterprise of the American people, 
despite the rude financial shock of last winter inflicted by Nicholas Biddle.” 

— Andrew Jackson and the Course of American Democracy, 1833-1845, Volume III by Robert V. Remini, Chapter 14, p. 218- 
219 


“[Andrew] Jackson placed his entire confidence in the wisdom of a virtuous people “to arrive at right conclusions,” conclusions 
binding on all their representatives. That was the message carried by his speeches and public pronouncements to the Democratic 
party and the electorate. In asserting this principle he was subverting (consciously or not) republicanism and the constitutional 
system as devised by the Founding Fathers. For the perceived wisdom at the time insisted that a government had been 
established by the Constitution which distributed power among three branches of government and provided checks and balances 
to keep the branches equal and prevent any one of them from dominating the others. The language of the Constitution, 
according to this view, is the will of the people. Having spoken, the people are excluded from speaking again except through the 
difficult, if not impossible, process of amending the Constitution. The agency or branch of government that is given the final say 
on the meaning of the Constitution is the Supreme Court. And the Supreme Court is the most removed body from the people. 
This view Jackson totally rejected. Not only did he deny that the people may speak no more except by amending the 
Constitution, but he denied that the Supreme Court was the final interpreter of the meaning of the Constitution. Jackson 
subscribed to another view. He maintained that the people remain active in the governing process. The people are never 
excluded from the power that is theirs by right. They never surrendered that right. And they exercise that right through 
the ballot box which all agencies of government (including the Supreme Court) must obey. A form of government, such 
as the one provided by the Constitution, does not divest the people of the right to self-government. It does not give the 
Supreme Court, for example, the right to tell them what is or is not allowed under that form. “Forms of government,” wrote 
George Sidney Camp in Democracy, a work published in 1841 and obviously written under the influence of Jacksonianism, 
“have been, for the most part, only so many various modes of tyranny. Where the people are everything, and political forms ... 
nothing, there and there only is liberty." That was Jackson's philosophy precisely. The people govern. Their will must be 
obeyed. Majority rule constitutes the only true meaning of liberty. All of which subverts the earlier notion of republicanism 
which did indeed provide for intermediate agencies to refine and alter the popular will when it was deemed necessary, such as 
occurred in 1825. The “constant celebration” of the people, therefore, is basic to Jacksonian Democracy. And it was this 
celebration throughout Jackson's administration — a celebration the people enjoyed and acknowledged that steadily advanced the 
march toward greater democracy in the United States. At one point Jackson himself made a stab at defining Jacksonian 
Democracy and listed many of its identifying marks. If the “virtuous yeomanry of Tennessee,” he wrote as he struggled with the 
definition, would simply ask political candidates a few basic questions, they could distinguish true Democrats from “Whigs, 
nullies & blue light federalists” by the answers they received. The people, said Jackson, “ought to enquire of them, are you 
opposed to a national Bank — are you in favor of a strict construction of the federal and State constitution — are you in favor of 
rotation in office — do you subscribe to the republican rule that the people are the sovereign power, the officers their agents, and 
that upon all national or general subjects, as well as local, they have a right to instruct their agents & representatives, and they 
are bound to obey or resign — in short are they true republicans agreeable — to the true Jeffersonian creed.” Sovereign power 
resides with the people, declared Jackson, and that power applies to all national and local issues. Moreover, the people 
have a right to “instruct their agents & representatives” as to their will. It is not enough to say that once the people elect 
their representatives they have no further control of the governing process. For Jackson, they always retain control 
through the doctrine of instruction. He would take away from representatives the power or right to “correct" or alter the 
popular will. Jackson would also deny the courts this power. But he made a distinction. He would allow the courts the right to 
review and interpret the Jaw but he would not assign them ultimate authority in pronouncing "the true meaning of a doubtful 
clause of the Constitution" binding on all. The right to review and interpret the law may be "endured," he argued, "because it is 
subject to the control of the majority of the people." But pronouncing the true meaning of the Constitution was altogether 
objectionable because "it claims the right to bind" the states and the people with bonds that no one can loose except by amending 
the Constitution, a difficult process at best. To allow the Supreme Court the ultimate authority to interpret the Constitution 
perpetuates an aristocratic rather than a democratic system of government because four persons (five today) can dictate to a 
nation, with or without popular consent. And that was intolerable. As Jackson said in his Bank veto, “The Congress, the 
Executive, and the Court must each for itself be guided by its own opinion of the Constitution.” In a truly democratic state, he 
argued, the people ultimately decide the question of constitutionality. And they do it through the ballot box. In sum, 
then, Jackson took the position best articulated by Alexis de Tocqueville in his classic work Democracy in America. “The 
people reign in the American political world,” wrote Tocqueville, “as the Deity does in the universe. They are the cause 
and aim of all things; everything comes from them, and everything is absorbed in them.” And when Andrew Jackson 
talked about the “people” he knew precisely whom he meant. Over and over in his public and private statements the 
term “the people” was defined as "the farmers, mechanics, and laborers," or “the humble members of society,” or “those 
who earn their living by the sweat of their brow.” Certainly not businessmen, monopolists, emerging capitalists, or any 
other elitist group, as sometimes suggested by historians. He repeatedly referred to the "working classes" of America as 
constituting “the people” and, to a very large extent, he meant laborers in the urban areas.” 

— Andrew Jackson and the Course of American Democracy, 1833-1845, Volume II by Robert V. Remini, p. 338-340 


Excerpts from President Andrew Jackson’s Farewell Address 
March 4, 1837 





Andrew Jackson 


“We behold systematic efforts publicly made to sow the seeds of discord between different parts of the United States and to 
place party divisions directly upon geographical distinctions; to excite the South against the North and the North against the 
South , and to force into the controversy the most delicate and exciting topics--topics upon which it is impossible that a large 
portion of the Union can ever speak without strong emotion. Appeals, too, are constantly made to sectional interests in order to 
influence the election of the Chief Magistrate, as if it were desired that he should favor a particular quarter of the country instead 
of fulfilling the duties of his station with impartial justice to all; and the possible dissolution of the Union has at length become 
an ordinary and familiar subject of discussion. Has the warning voice of Washington been forgotten, or have designs already 
been formed to sever the Union? Let it not be supposed that I impute to all of those who have taken an active part in these 
unwise and unprofitable discussions a want of patriotism or of public virtue. The honorable feeling of State pride and local 
attachments finds a place in the bosoms of the most enlightened and pure. But while such men are conscious of their own 
integrity and honesty of purpose, they ought never to forget that the citizens of other States are their political brethren, and that 
however mistaken they may be in their views, the great body of them are equally honest and upright with themselves. Mutual 
suspicions and reproaches may in time create mutual hostility, and artful and designing men will always be found who 
are ready to foment these fatal divisions and to inflame the natural jealousies of different sections of the country. The 
history of the world is full of such examples, and especially the history of republics. What have you to gain by division 
and dissension? Delude not yourselves with the belief that a breach once made may be afterwards repaired. If the Union 
is once severed, the line of separation will grow wider and wider, and the controversies which are now debated and 
settled in the halls of legislation will then be tried in fields of battle and determined by the sword. Neither should you 
deceive yourselves with the hope that the first line of separation would be the permanent one, and that nothing but 
harmony and concord would be found in the new associations formed upon the dissolution of this Union. Local interests 
would still be found there, and unchastened ambition. And if the recollection of common dangers, in which the people of these 
United States stood side by side against the common foe, the memory of victories won by their united valor, the prosperity and 
happiness they have enjoyed under the present Constitution, the proud name they bear as citizens of this great Republic--if all 
these recollections and proofs of common interest are not strong enough to bind us together as one people, what tie will hold 
united the new divisions of empire when these bonds have been broken and this Union dissevered ? The first line of separation 
would not last for a single generation; new fragments would be torn off, new leaders would spring up, and this great and glorious 
Republic would soon be broken into a multitude of petty States, without commerce, without credit, jealous of one another, armed 
for mutual aggression, loaded with taxes to pay armies and leaders, seeking aid against each other from foreign powers, insulted 
and trampled upon by the nations of Europe, until, harassed with conflicts and humbled and debased in spirit, they would be 
ready to submit to the absolute dominion of any military adventurer and to surrender their liberty for the sake of repose. It is 
impossible to look on the consequences that would inevitably follow the destruction of this Government and not feel indignant 
when we hear cold calculations about the value of the Union and have so constantly before us a line of conduct so well 
calculated to weaken its ties. There is too much at stake to allow pride or passion to influence your decision. Never for a 
moment believe that the great body of the citizens of any State or States can deliberately intend to do wrong. They may, 
under the influence of temporary excitement or misguided opinions, commit mistakes; they may be misled for a time by 
the suggestions of self-interest; but in a community so enlightened and patriotic as the people of the United States 
argument will soon make them sensible of their errors, and when convinced they will be ready to repair them. If they 
have no higher or better motives to govern them, they will at least perceive that their own interest requires them to be just to 
others, as they hope to receive justice at their hands.” 


From the Grassy Knoll in Charleston: 
Lone Gunman or Patsy? 


The Assassination of South Carolina politician David Ramsay (May 6, 1815) 





American historian and politician Dr. David Ramsay, M.D., was shot by a lone gunman, an insane tailor named William Linnen, 
on Broad Street in Charleston, South Carolina on May 6, 1815; Ramsay died of his wounds in Charleston on May 8, 1815. Dr. 
David Ramsay, who earned a Bachelor of Arts degree at the College of New Jersey (later Princeton University), was a Member 
of the Continental Congress (1782-1783, 1785-1786), a Member of the South Carolina State Legislature (1776-1780, 1781-1782, 
1784-1790), and a President of the South Carolina State Senate (1791-1797). 


South Carolina & Nullification (and Secession) Crisis 





South Carolina politician John C. Calhoun (B.A. Yale 1804) and his classmate John Myers Felder (B.A. Yale 1804) served in Congress during 
the early 1830s while various powerbrokers in Charleston, South Carolina were advocating nullification and secession over the issues of tariff 
and slavery. The first Democratic National Convention was held in Charleston from April 23, 1860 to May 3, 1860. John Myers Felder’s 
nephew John Henry Felder (B.A. Yale 1844, S&B 1844) was a member of Skull & Bones at Yale University. 


U.S. Senator Daniel Webster of Massachusetts and U.S. Senator Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina engaged in a debate over the 
Constitution and the Union in 1830. President Andrew Jackson, who defeated the British Army at the Battle of New Orleans in January 1815, 
condemned nullification and secession in a speech he delivered on December 10, 1832. John C. Calhoun, a Yale graduate who served as 
Andrew Jackson’s Vice President from 1829 to 1832, was a strong supporter of nullification and secession. James Louis Petigru (1789-1863) 
was a former Attorney General of South Carolina who opposed secession and remained loyal to the Union while living in Charleston during the 
Civil War. 





Excerpts of President Andrew Jackson’s Proclamation Regarding Nullification and 
Secession (December 10, 1832) 


“,.. This right to secede is deduced from the nature of the Constitution, which they say is a compact between sovereign States 
who have preserved their whole sovereignty, and therefore are subject to no superior; that because they made the compact, 
they can break it when in their opinion it has been departed from by the other States. Fallacious as this course of reasoning is, 
it enlists State pride, and finds advocates in the honest prejudices of those who have not studied the nature of our government 
sufficiently to see the radical error on which it rests. 


The people of the United States formed the Constitution, acting through the State legislatures, in making the compact, to meet 
and discuss its provisions, and acting in separate conventions when they ratified those provisions; but the terms used in its 
construction show it to be a government in which the people of all the States collectively are represented. We are ONE 
PEOPLE in the choice of the President and Vice President. Here the States have no other agency than to direct the mode in 
which the vote shall be given. The candidates having the majority of all the votes are chosen. The electors of a majority of 
States may have given their votes for one candidate, and yet another may be chosen. The people, then, and not the States, are 
represented in the executive branch... 


The Constitution of the United States, then, forms a government, not a league, and whether it be formed by compact between 
the States, or in any other manner, its character is the same. It is a government in which all the people are represented, which 
operates directly on the people individually, not upon the States; they retained all the power they did not grant. But each State 
having expressly parted with so many powers as to constitute jointly with the other States a single nation, cannot from that 
period possess any right to secede, because such secession does not break a league, but destroys the unity of a nation, and any 
injury to that unity is not only a breach which would result from the contravention of a compact, but it is an offense against the 
whole Union. To say that any State may at pleasure secede from the Union, is to say that the United States are not a nation 
because it would be a solecism to contend that any part of a nation might dissolve its connection with the other parts, to their 
injury or ruin, without committing any offense. Secession, like any other revolutionary act, may be morally justified by the 
extremity of oppression; but to call it a constitutional right, is confounding the meaning of terms, and can only be done 
through gross error, or to deceive those who are willing to assert a right, but would pause before they made a revolution, or 
incur the penalties consequent upon a failure. 


Because the Union was formed by compact, it is said the parties to that compact may, when they feel themselves aggrieved, 
depart from it; but it is precisely because it is a compact that they cannot. A compact is an agreement or binding obligation. It 
may by its terms have a sanction or penalty for its breach, or it may not. If it contains no sanction, it may be broken with no 
other consequence than moral guilt; if it have a sanction, then the breach incurs the designated or implied penalty. A league 
between independent nations, generally, has no sanction other than a moral one; or if it should contain a penalty, as there is no 
common superior, it cannot be enforced. A government, on the contrary, always has a sanction, express or implied; and, in our 
case, it is both necessarily implied and expressly given. An attempt by force of arms to destroy a government is an offense, by 
whatever means the constitutional compact may have been formed; and such government has the right, by the law of self- 
defense, to pass acts for punishing the offender, unless that right is modified, restrained, or resumed by the constitutional act. 
In our system, although it is modified in the case of treason, yet authority is expressly given to pass all laws necessary to carry 
its powers into effect, and under this grant provision has been made for punishing acts which obstruct the due administration 
of the laws... 


The States severally have not retained their entire sovereignty. It has been shown that in becoming parts of a nation, not 
members of a league, they surrendered many of their essential parts of sovereignty. The right to make treaties, declare war, 
levy taxes, exercise exclusive judicial and legislative powers, were all functions of sovereign power. The States, then, for all 
these important purposes, were no longer sovereign. The allegiance of their citizens was transferred in the first instance to the 
government of the United States; they became American citizens, and owed obedience to the Constitution of the United States, 
and to laws made in conformity with the powers vested in Congress. This last position has not been, and cannot be, denied. 
How then, can that State be said to be sovereign and independent whose citizens owe obedience to laws not made by it, and 
whose magistrates are sworn to disregard those laws, when they come in conflict with those passed by another? What shows 
conclusively that the States cannot be said to have reserved an undivided sovereignty, is that they expressly ceded the right to 
punish treason-not treason against their separate power, but treason against the United States. Treason is an offense against 
sovereignty, and sovereignty must reside with the power to punish it. But the reserved rights of the States are not less sacred 
because they have for their common interest made the general government the depository of these powers. The unity of our 
political character (as has been shown for another purpose) commenced with its very existence. Under the royal government 
we had no separate character; our opposition to its oppression began as UNITED COLONIES. We were the UNITED 
STATES under the Confederation, and the name was perpetuated and the Union rendered more perfect by the federal 
Constitution. In none of these stages did we consider ourselves in any other light than as forming one nation. Treaties and 
alliances were made in the name of all. Troops were raised for the joint defense. How, then, with all these proofs, that under all 


changes of our position we had, for designated purposes and with defined powers, created national governments-how is it that 
the most perfect of these several modes of union should now be considered as a mere league that may be dissolved at pleasure ? 
It is from an abuse of terms. Compact is used as synonymous with league, although the true term is not employed, because it 
would at once show the fallacy of the reasoning. It would not do to say that our Constitution was only a league, but it is labored 
to prove it a compact (which, in one sense, it is), and then to argue that as a league is a compact, every compact between 
nations must, of course, be a league, and that from such an engagement every sovereign power has a right to recede. But it has 
been shown that in this sense the States are not sovereign, and that even if they were, and the national Constitution had been 
formed by compact, there would be no right in any one State to exonerate itself from the obligation. 


So obvious are the reasons which forbid this secession, that it is necessary only to allude to them. The Union was formed for the 
benefit of all. It was produced by mutual sacrifice of interest and opinions. Can those sacrifices be recalled? Can the States, 
who magnanimously surrendered their title to the territories of the West, recall the grant? Will the inhabitants of the inland 
States agree to pay the duties that may be imposed without their assent by those on the Atlantic or the Gulf, for their own 
benefit? Shall there be a free port in one State, and enormous duties in another? No one believes that any right exists in a 
single State to involve all the others in these and countless other evils, contrary to engagements solemnly made. Everyone must 
see that the other States, in self-defense, must oppose it at all hazards... 


I have urged you to look back to the means that were used to burly you on to the position you have now assumed, and forward 
to the consequences they will produce. Something more is necessary. Contemplate the condition of that country of which you 
still form an important part; consider its government uniting in one bond of common interest and general protection so many 
different States-giving to all their inhabitants the proud title of AMERICAN CITIZEN-protecting their commerce-securing 
their literature and arts-facilitating their intercommunication--defending their frontiers-and making their name respected in 
the remotest parts of the earth! Consider the extent of its territory its increasing and happy population, its advance in arts, 
which render life agreeable, and the sciences which elevate the mind! See education spreading the lights of religion, morality, 
and general information into every cottage in this wide extent of our Territories and States! Behold it as the asylum where the 
wretched and the oppressed find a refuge and support! Look on this picture of happiness and honor, and say, WE TOO, ARE 
CITIZENS OF AMERICA--Carolina is one of these proud States her arms have defended-her best blood has cemented this 
happy Union! And then add, if you can, without horror and remorse this happy Union we will dissolve-this picture of peace 
and prosperity we will deface-this free intercourse we will interrupt- these fertile fields we will deluge with blood-the 
protection of that glorious flag we renounce-the very name of Americans we discard. And for what, mistaken men! For what 
do you throw away these inestimable blessings-for what would you exchange your share in the advantages and honor of the 
Union? For the dream of a separate independence-a dream interrupted by bloody conflicts with your neighbors, and a vile 
dependence on a foreign power. If your leaders could succeed in establishing a separation, what would be your situation? Are 
you united at home-are you free from the apprehension of civil discord, with all its fearful consequences? Do our neighboring 
republics, every day suffering some new revolution or contending with some new insurrection- do they excite your envy? But 
the dictates of a high duty oblige me solemnly to announce that you cannot succeed. The laws of the United States must be 
executed. I have no discretionary power on the subject-my duty is emphatically pronounced in the Constitution. Those who 
told you that you might peaceably prevent their execution, deceived you-they could not have been deceived themselves. They 
know that a forcible opposition could alone prevent the execution of the laws, and they know that such opposition must be 
repelled. Their object is disunion, but be not deceived by names; disunion, by armed force, is TREASON. Are you really ready 
to incur its guilt?” 


Source: http://avalon.law.yale.edu/19th_century/jack01.asp 


“The nullifiers in the south intend to blow up a storm on the slave question . . they will try to arouse the Southern 
people on this false tale. This ought to be met, for be assured these men would do any act to destroy this union and 
form a southern confederacy bounded, north, by the Potomac river.” 

— Andrew Jackson, in a letter to John Coffee on April 9, 1833 


“John C. Calhoun: the spoiler, the agitator, the traitor. That was how President Jackson saw the South Carolinian. That 
was how Jackson's advisers and closest friends also saw him. They spoke of the former Vice President as “the most 
wicked and the most despicable of American statesmen.” They reckoned his nullification theory and his conspiracy to 
disrupt the Union as the consequences of a disappointed ambition. "He strove, schemed, dreamed, lived, only for the 
presidency," they contended. And when he failed to attain that office by "honorable means," he scrambled to rise upon the 
ruins of his country. That was Jackson's final judgment of the tormented southerner. He "lived and died in this opinion." On his 
deathbed, while reflecting upon his two terms as President, Jackson expressed his regret that he had not executed 
Calhoun for treason. "My country," he said, "would have sustained me in the act, and his fate would have been a 
warning to traitors in all time to come." There was another spoiler, another disappointed and mischievous malcontent: John 
Quincy Adams. The former President had returned to Congress as a member of the House of Representatives from his district in 
Massachusetts, and he was itching to create trouble. Anything to disrupt the councils of the nation. "He seems to carry within 
him a smothered fire," commented Frank Blair, editor of the Washington Globe, the mouthpiece of the administration, "that ever 
and anon, breaks forth like a volcano, accompanied by a stream of red hot lava .. .. His inspiration is fury and his energy that of a 
scolding old lady." Nothing would delight him more than to see discord and havoc attend the administration of his successor. He 
would even try to introduce in the House a debate on slavery-slavery no less!- to achieve his goal, not that he cared two figs for 
the black man. "You will have seen that Mr. Adams, some days ago," reported one congressman, “offered a resolution, calling 
on the President to communicate to the House a copy of . . . the South Carolina Ordinance. This was an incendiary movement- 
had discussion been permitted, his resolution would have been a fire-brand. Mr. A. is a most mischievous old man — in a bad 
humour with the world.” Fortunately, the House refused to consider the resolution by a vote of 106 to 65. But if ever this 
"mischievous old man" got hold of a really explosive issue and forced it to debate, he would shake the Union into a hundred 
fragments. As a matter of fact, not many years later, in 1836, Adams did find such an issue — the "gag" resolution, which was a 
proposal to lay all antislavery petitions to the House on the table-and almost fulfilled the prophecy. It was typical of Jackson to 
view the nullification controversy as a conspiracy of ambitious men. He always personalized quarrels. But in this instance, more 
than mere thwarted ambition was involved. The southern outrage over the tariff was real. They regarded it as a grievous 
impediment to their economic health. They reckoned the decline in cotton prices as one of the more disastrous results of tariff 
legislation. They argued that it was unconstitutional for the federal government to raise import duties to provide economic 
benefit to one section of the country at the expense of another. They felt wronged and provoked by such legislation which, they 
said, northerners deliberately and repeatedly rammed down their throats. Many southerners and westerners (including Jackson) 
frequently railed at the east and north for supposed wrongs. There was a mounting alienation between the sections of the country 
over mostly economic issues that had begun decades before, and the tariff dispute only intensified it. By the 1830s the alienation 
was deep-rooted. As children, said Davy Crockett, "we have always been taught to look upon the people of New England as a 
selfish, cunning set of fellows, that ...called cheatery mother-wit; that hung on to political power because they had numbers; that 
raised up manufacturers to keep down the South and West." And there was another growing cause of complaint between the 
sections: slavery. Not that it triggered the nullification controversy at this time or was directly involved in the events leading to 
the confrontation, even though it was essential to the southern economy. Perhaps John Quincy Adams and John C. Calhoun 
might have hungered to raise it in order to foment further discord throughout the nation, but it did not come into serious 
discussion at this moment. In the early 1830s responsible officials generally understood and accepted the fact that any 
attempt by the federal government to interfere with slavery would constitute a frontal assault upon the freedom and 
property rights of those who were partners in the social compact. It has sometimes been suggested that the Democratic 
party in the 1830s was proslavery. That is nonsense. The Democrats simply recognized that the question of slavery was 
not something they could freely decide one way or another. Not if they valued the Union. Still the slavery issue lurked 
constantly in the background, as though waiting for the propitious moment to emerge from the shadows. From time to time a few 
malcontents tried to drag it into national attention but they were universally condemned as troublemakers. The central question 
of the nullification controversy, raised by the tariff dispute, was whether the states had the right to declare federal law invalid 
within their boundaries (and, if necessary, to secede from the Union) in order to protect their rights, particularly their property 
rights. And Congress could not provide the answer. The sense of the members as a group was unclear and inexact. There were 
three distinct viewpoints: one class of politician contended for the "inalienable & indefensible right of a state to secede at 
pleasure;-another class, that there is no such right, consistent with the constitution, or theory of the Government-and a third class 
seem disposed to admit the right to secede, but maintain the right of the other states, on the first principle of self-preservation, to 
whip the seceding states into submission." Andrew Jackson had an absolutely clear conception of his position on this question. 
It was simple, direct, and logical. It may not have been historically accurate, but he sincerely believed it to be so. Most 
important, it proceeded from his commitment to democratic principles. The federal government, he said, was "based on a 
confederation of perpetual union" by an act of the people. A state may never secede, and that was final. Moreover, the people, 
not the states, granted sovereignty to the federal government through the Constitution. They called the Union into existence, they 
created the federal government, and they granted federal power. These actions, he insisted, were taken by the people at 
conventions that ratified the Constitution. And in ratifying the Constitution the people automatically amended their state 
constitutions to accord with the new arrangement. Jackson felt totally comfortable with this position. He believed it to be the 
only one guaranteed to safeguard the liberty and rights of all. And he was sure the American electorate supported his view. One 
day he was visited by an old army comrade, General Sam Dale. The nullification controversy clearly troubled the President, and 


he expressed his concern over what might happen if his theory of government did not in fact command popular support. But the 
doubting thought was instantly dismissed. "General Dale," Jackson said, "if this thing goes on, our country will be like a bag of 
meal with both ends open. Pick it up in the middle or endwise, and it will run out. I must tie the bag and save the country." Dale 
tried to reassure him by expressing the hope that things eventually would go right. "They SHALL go right, sir," Jackson cried. 
And he reacted so passionately that he shivered his pipe upon the table. To make things "go right," Jackson prepared for 
immediate executive action. "As soon as it can be had in authentic form," he wrote in a private memorandum, referring to the 
Ordinance of Nullification, "meet it with a proclamation." A presidential proclamation to the people of South Carolina was what 
he had in mind. A bold, forthright statement of what nullification entailed in terms of inevitable bloodshed and civil war. More 
than that, the proclamation was meant to generate a "moral force" in the country to counteract the forces of disunion; it was 
meant to reach out to all Americans — not simply South Carolinians — and rally them to the defense of the Union and the 
Constitution.” 

— Andrew Jackson and the Course of American Democracy, 1833-1845, Volume III by Robert V. Remini, p. 14- 17 


“As he alighted from his carriage at the White House on Friday evening, October 19, 1832, after his long trip from the 
Hermitage in Tennessee, and prepared to face some of the problems generated by this restless, evolving, "Go Ahead" society, 
President Jackson looked weary and somber. The deepening lines on his face registered his growing concern over the problem 
of nullification with South Carolina. His agitation was palpable, for he sensed he was nearing a crisis in national affairs. And it 
was a crisis on which hung the fate of the Union. WHENEVER OLD HICKORY DECIDED upon a course of action, he pursued 
it with total commitment and with all the drive at his command- which was enormous. Upon his arrival in Washington he had 
hoped to address the problem of the Bank of the United States, now that the people had "nobly & triumphantly ousted [its] 
corrupt influence" by reelecting him to the presidency, but he was forced to confront the more frightening specter of disunion 
upon his return, the determination of South Carolina through nullification and the threat of secession to compel the federal 
government to accede to its demands to lower the tariff! Nullification! That wretched doctrine proposed by John C. Calhoun, 
that "abominable" claim that any state had a right to declare federal law null and void within its boundaries whenever it deemed 
such law (like the tariff) unconstitutional. And, if the federal government attempted to enforce the law, the state reserved the 
right to withdraw from the Union. The President paced the floor of his study, muttering under his breath as he pondered his 
possible courses of action. One serious complication that troubled him was the situation in Georgia. The state was prepared to 
defy the Supreme Court's decision in the Worcester case over Cherokee Indian rights, and if Jackson enforced the court's 
decision, Georgia was certain to join South Carolina in support of nullification. Bloody conflict would surely ensue. Fortunately, 
Jackson's overwhelming victory in the presidential election dampened the hopes of the Indians and their allies in Congress about 
challenging Jackson's determination to remove the Indians west of the Mississippi River. Faced with the defiance of South 
Carolina and Georgia, these congressmen understood the seriousness of the danger threatening the Union. With hardly a second 
thought they abandoned the Cherokees. They quietly informed the chiefs that the "best good" of the tribe lay in signing a treaty 
of removal with the United States government. As Jackson examined the options open to him to meet this fast-developing crisis, 
he was obliged to consider the use of military force as a real possibility. He did not shrink from it. But that possibility involved 
the necessity of asking Congress for the appropriate legislation, and once again that opened up the problem of Georgia. For if 
Jackson requested a force bill to coerce South Carolina, surely he could obtain similar authority to bring Georgia into line. "I can 
never consent to sustain him against South Carolina," insisted one congressman, "while Georgia maintains the attitude she does." 
The one predicament virtually invited attention to the other. Because of the seriousness of nullification and his own sympathy 
with Georgia's position on the Indian question, Jackson directed his attention to isolating South Carolina by placating Georgia. 
What he did was masterful. He worked (and ultimately succeeded) at winning the freedom of Worcester and Butler, the two 
missionaries whose violation of Georgian law had precipitated the conflict between the Supreme Court and the state. At the 
same time he assumed a posture of resistance against South Carolina, knowing that it would attract the support in Congress of 
many National Republicans-the opposition party-either out of their concern for the safety of the Union or their desire to prevent 
any harm befalling the tariff. Thus, simultaneously, Jackson prepared for a showdown with South Carolina, involving possible 
military action, and maneuvered to ease Georgia out of the line of fire. The ominous situation encouraged some men to assess 
the political opportunities. Amos Kendall, the fourth auditor at the Treasury and an important member of Jackson's Kitchen 
Cabinet, conjectured that the “National Republican party will be dissolved" and that its leaders will immediately cast about for a 
new combination. "All men of all parties in the northern, middle and western states," he contended, "may be united upon the 
question of the Union against Nullification, and an immense majority, of the South may be rallied in the same cause. On this 
basis the National Republicans in the northern and middle states may be willing to unite with the friends of the administration." 
They will find, he added, that the measures of the administration and the Democratic party "are not so bad as in their excitement 
they had supposed." If they know that they will not be "repulsed," they might be induced to "array themselves under the 
republican banner." What Jackson hoped might result from such a reshuffling of political allegiances was the creation of a 
"moral force" throughout the country strong enough to demonstrate to the nullifiers a total support of the administration in its 
efforts to preserve the Union.7 Such a demonstration might frighten the hotheads of South Carolina from precipitous action that 
could lead to bloodshed. Jackson's position was stated precisely by one of his closest advisers: "The greatest solicitude I feel is, 
that so strong a moral force shall be arrayed on the side of the administration, that the incipient treason of the South shall be 


awed into obedience without the shedding of one drop of American blood." Over the next several months — and these were the 
months between his reelection to the presidency and his inauguration for a second term-Jackson encouraged various leaders of 
the National Republican party to join him in presenting a united front against the “nullies,” and he even briefly considered the 
formation of a new party to accommodate a revised coalition. With Congress about to reconvene in December, Jackson would 
have many opportunities to bridge the gap between the Democratic and National Republican parties, provided he displayed 
understanding, tolerance, and compassion. The creation of a “moral force” in the country to combat the forces of disunion was 
unquestionably the best solution to the present crisis and Jackson, more than anyone else in the country, had the resources, 
talents, and charisma to bring it about. And the more he worked at solving the problem through the application of moral force, 
the more he won the approval and admiration of the electorate. With each new crisis, wrote a New York politician, "Genl. 
Jackson . . . discovers his greatness." Everyone-even the President's enemies-could see it. "Those who but yesterday opposed 
your re-election with ferocity," the General was told, "now loudly profess their reliance on your saving the Union." The first 
public indication of Jackson's future direction came with his fourth annual message to Congress on the State of the Union. In 
referring to the crisis in South Carolina, he planned at first to soft-pedal it as much as possible, at least until he had a clearer idea 
of the state's intention. "As to nullification in the south," he advised his newly elected Vice President, Martin Van Buren, " I 
mean to pass it barely in review, as a mere buble, view the existing laws as competent to check and put it down, and ask merely 
a general provision to be enacted, to authorize the Collector . .. to demand of all vessels ... where a state . . . resist the collection 
of the revenue, the duty to be paid in cash." As he maneuvered to isolate South Carolina in the country, so too Jackson pondered 
ways to isolate the nullifiers within Congress. He spoke to his Kitchen Cabinet about it and held several long conversations with 
his Tennessee friend Major William B. Lewis. In these talks, said Lewis, "I infer he will strongly advise" the Congress to reduce 
the tariff still further. "I fear he will leave Calhoun and his nullifying squad no ground to stand upon, if he goes on reducing the 
Tariff. It will be a pitty, as they will have no pretext even to dissolve the Union!" Jackson had his fourth annual message ready 
to present to Congress when the two houses convened on December 3 to begin the second (short) session of the Twenty-second 
Congress. The following day he sent it down. In it he exuded justifiable pride in the "highly prosperous state" of the nation's 
economy and predicted that the national debt would be "extinguished within the year 1833." He congratulated the Congress and 
the people for this "memorable and happy event" and took a small measure of credit in bringing it about. In view of this 
pleasing situation, he continued, and in justice to the interest of the various states, not to mention "the preservation of the Union 
itself," he recommended the gradual diminution of the tariff rates. He was now willing to acknowledge that the protective system 
tended to foster in the minds of the American people "a spirit of discontent and jealousy dangerous to the stability of the Union." 
What it had done to South Carolina in particular had brought the nation to the brink of catastrophe. This seeming alteration in 
his tariff policy was actually quite consistent with Jackson's minimal-government, reform-centered philosophy. He had now 
arrived at the opinion that protection exploited the people, both worker and planter, concentrated wealth in the hands of the few, 
and produced "the germs of dependence and vice" so characteristic of monopolies and "so destructive of liberty and the general 
good." He had abided the system, he said, in order to collect enough revenue to pay the national debt. Now "the stability of the 
Union" dictated another course. "It is my painful duty to state," he went on, that opposition to the revenue laws had risen to such 
a height as to threaten "if not to endanger the integrity of the Union." He hoped that a peaceful solution to the problem could be 
found through the prudence and patriotism of the people and officials of South Carolina. Should moderation and good sense fail, 
however, Jackson promised to return to Congress with suggestions as to the best measures necessary to settle the matter once 
and for all. Then he turned to other matters: the Bank of the United States, public lands, internal improvements, and Indian 
removal. His last paragraph reiterated his basic philosophy of government: maintain peace at home and abroad, and prescribe 
laws on "a few subjects of general interest" not calculated to restrict individual freedom but to enforce human rights. "This 
Government will find its strength and its glory in the faithful discharge of these plain and simple duties," he concluded. 
Although Jackson fervently hoped that his annual message would not exacerbate the crisis with South Carolina, he did not 
minimize the danger. In a private memorandum which he entitled "Nullification in the South to be carefully watched," the 
President recorded the events that had occurred to date: how, "after playing off the farce for several years, Calhoun & Co at 
length" succeeded in forcing South Carolina to adopt the doctrine of nullification and declare the tariff laws unconstitutional. He 
then noted some of his own responses: how instructions had gone out to the collector of the Charleston port in South Carolina 
that the revenue laws were to be executed; how two companies of regular army troops had been ordered to reinforce the 
garrisons in the port; and how George Breathitt of Kentucky had been sent to South Carolina with instructions from the 
President to find the means to bring the crisis under control. Indeed, events in South Carolina had moved very swiftly during the 
last few weeks. On October 22, three days after Jackson's return to the White House, a special session of the South Carolina 
legislature met at the request of Governor James Hamilton, Jr. It subsequently called for a convention to meet at Columbia on 
November 19, 1832, to respond to the action of Congress in passing the Tariff of 1832. In turn, this convention, after it met, 
passed an Ordinance of Nullification on November 24, by a vote of 136 to 26, which declared the tariff laws of 1828 and 1832 
"null, void, and no law, nor binding" upon South Carolina, its officers or citizens. After February 1, 1833, the Ordinance 
continued, "it shall not be lawful ... to enforce the payment of duties .. . within the limits of this State." We are determined, said 
the members, to maintain this Ordinance "at every hazard" and "will not submit to the application of force ... to reduce this State 
to obedience." If force is used, then the people of South Carolina " will thenceforth hold themselves absolved from all further 
obligation to maintain or preserve their political connexion with the people of the other States, and will forthwith proceed to 
organize a separate Government." News of the action of the Nullification Convention shot up to Washington and around the 


country with record speed. The defiance shocked and infuriated the President. As he prowled the corridors of the White House, 
he uttered all kinds of savage threats, but at no time did he allow his feelings to color his judgment or influence his actions. In 
moments of crisis he exercised absolute control over his normally volatile emotions. Joel Poinsett, a South Carolina unionist 
who provided the President with reliable information on developing events in his state, immediately reported on the proceedings 
of the Convention. He also gave Jackson an account of the condition of the several military forts in the Charleston Harbor-just in 
case. Fort Moultrie, he said, was "in a very dilapidated state" but Castle Pinckney was "in fine order." Fortunately, Jackson's 
previous actions had prevented the seizure of these forts. Poinsett estimated that possibly 500 to 1 ,000 unionists could be 
mustered, provided they could be armed, but predicted that no violence was likely until February 1. After that date anything 
might happen. In the strongest possible terms, he reassured the President of the loyalty and dependability of the union men in 
South Carolina. "We had rather die," he wrote, "than submit to the tyranny of such an oligarchy as J. C. Calhoun, James 
Hamilton, Robt. Y. Hayne and [George] McDuffie and we implore our sister states and the federal govt. to rescue us from these 
lawless and reckless men.” Jackson responded immediately. "I fully concur with you in your views of Nullification,"” he told 
Poinsett. "It leads directly to civil war and bloodshed and deserves the execration of every friend of the country." He said he had 
already anticipated some of the "precautionary measures" advised by Poinsett. Five hundred stand of muskets, for example, with 
"corresponding equipments,” had been ordered to Castle Pinckney, and a sloop of war with a smaller vessel had been dispatched 
to Charleston and would reach the city momentarily. General Winfield Scott had been directed to take command of the entire 
operation. In addition, the commanding officer at Castle Pinckney would be instructed by the secretary of war to deliver the 
arms to the unionists in the state. Should circumstances so dictate, additional ordnance would be provided. "The Union must be 
preserved," Jackson reiterated, "and its laws duly executed, but by proper means." We must act, he went on, as "the instruments 
of the law." Poinsett was to tell the unionists "that perpetuity is stamped upon the constitution by the blood of our Fathers." 
Nothing could dissolve the Union. Nothing. Constitutional amendment was the process provided to secure needed changes or 
improve "our system of free Government." For this reason a state may not secede, much less "hazard" the Union. 
“Nullification therefore means insurrection and war; and the other states have a right to put it down." It is important to 
notice how careful Jackson was to act within the limits of the law. He talked tough but he had made up his mind to use force 
only if absolutely necessary and with extreme caution. He would bluster and threaten, but he moved slowly and carefully. He 
operated within the law, and, as one historian later commented, this was to be "the hallmark of his statesmanship during the 
Nullification Crisis." For example, he gave orders that the citadel on the mainland in Charleston was to be relinquished upon 
demand. Since South Carolina owned the building, prompt compliance would prevent an incident and head off any criticism that 
the federal authorities acted illegally. Besides, removal of these troops and their concentration at the forts would strengthen the 
military stance of the federal armed forces in Charleston. When in fact the South Carolina legislature demanded federal 
withdrawal from the building in early December, the troops quietly moved to the forts in the harbor and completely separated 
themselves from the South Carolina mainland. Events in South Carolina then began to move at a frightening clip toward 
confrontation with the federal government and possible civil war. The people of the state seemed to accept the Ordinance of 
Nullification with no perceptible concern. The union party, though respectable in character, was overwhelmed in the fall 
elections by an "immense, an almost silencing majority," completely sympathetic to the nullifiers. Robert Y. Hayne resigned as 
United States senator and John C. Calhoun resigned as Vice President of the United States. Hayne was elected to succeed James 
Hamilton, Jr., as governor. A new legislature, composed mainly of nullifiers, elected Calhoun to take Hayne's seat in the United 
States Senate and then proceeded to pass the necessary legislation to carry the Ordinance into practical effect. For example, it 
authorized the governor to accept volunteers in case of invasion. Said Governor Hayne in his inaugural address: "If the sacred 
soil of Carolina should be polluted by the footsteps of an invader, or be stained with the blood of her citizens, shed in her 
defense, I. trust in Almighty God that no son of hers ...who has been nourished at her bosom...will be found raising a parricidal 
arm against our common mother. And even should she stand ALONE in this great struggle for constitutional liberty . . . that 
there will not be found, in the wide limits of the State, one recreant son who will not fly to the rescue, and be ready to lay down 
his life in her defense." South Carolina rang with the rebel yell. Blue cockades with a palmetto button at the center 
appeared everywhere, on “hats, bonnets and bosoms.” Then events turned ominous, for medals were struck bearing the 
inscription: ‘John C. Calhoun, First President of the Southern Confederacy.”” 

— Andrew Jackson and the Course of American Democracy, 1833-1845, Volume III by Robert V. Remini, p. 7- 14 


“Opposition presses which had applauded, albeit grudgingly, the President's "Federal Union" toast uttered grave warnings. "The 
Union is in danger. Gen. Jackson must sustain the Court." Friendly journals remained silent or offered lame excuses. South 
Carolina Nullifiers welcomed Georgia as an ally, jubilantly proclaiming the "usurpations" of Federal power “bravely met" by a 
sister state. When anxious members of the Union Party in South Carolina planned a demonstration of strength in Charleston on 
July 4, the Nullifiers started to get up a counter demonstration. Jackson received an invitation from the Unionists. He sent a 
letter expressing the hope that the "declarations inconsistent with an attachment for the Union" reflected nothing more serious 
than "momentary excitement." But should the case prove otherwise, he promised to sustain the Union "at all hazards.” Vexing 
their brains for an answering stroke, the Nullifiers turned to John C. Calhoun. The Vice President was summering in his native 
State, his mind a maelstrom of doubt and indecision. In a "feverish" conversation with a friend, "he spoke of the three great 
interests of the Nation, The North, the South and the West. ... He thought the period was approaching that was to determine 
whether they could be reconciled or not so as to perpetuate the Union." For three years the views of the South Carolinian had 
been in a state of transition. Covertly he had guided the Nullifiers without repudiating the support of his nationalist friends. The 
time was at hand when he must march under the one banner or the other. South as well as north, nationalists implored the Vice 
President not to desert them. With no view to affording "pleasure to friends of Gen’! Jackson," a distinguished Georgian warned 
Mr. Calhoun that Georgia would oppose South Carolina's brand of nullification. "I could not desire my enemy a worse 
employment than to appear before the people on this subject." The Georgian followed exactly the reasoning of Jackson's Fourth 
of July letter. "Nullification . . . destroys not the [tariff] law but the government. And for what? For evils a thousand fold 
magnified, . . . Civil War." Duff Green had rushed off to New York in an effort to beat up manifestations of friendly northern 
sentiment calculated to divert the Vice President from an open espousal of the state sovereignty cause. Green wrote to the 
Governor of South Carolina that at one swoop the Nullifiers were placing the strongest possible cards in Jackson's hands and 
snuffing out the career of their first citizen as a national statesman. "[He asks]," related the Governor, giving a digest of the 
letter, "if we were all crazy, ... if we intended to start open rebellion and insure the empire of the whore of Washington (Mrs. E. I 
suppose)." The Governor was unmoved, "to these civil things my Reply was . . . that whether we decreed perpetual empire to 
the W- of Washington or not, or started into rebellion, we would abate not one jot our zeal ... for Nullification." 

The fire-eaters prevailed. Three weeks after Jackson's message was read in Charleston, John C. Calhoun published a lengthy 
Address, taking the leadership of the nullification movement. In this way the challenging nationalist of 1824 at last stepped 
down from his pedestal to marshal the forces of sectionalism, though not without an eye to some combination of elements in the 
unpredictable panorama by which he might reascend to power. Emboldened by this adhesion, the nullificationist majority in the 
Legislature surpassed that of Georgia by singling out Jackson for attack. "Is this . . . [body] to legislate under the sword of the 
Commander-in-Chief?" Secession was declared a right of any state, and it was defended as being neither treason nor 
insurrection. But unlike Georgia, South Carolina did not suit action to the word. Andrew Jackson smoked his pipe and waited. 
Despite an almost irretrievable reputation for acting on impulse, Old Hickory could be very good at waiting. Strange it is how 
comparatively few persons observed that as he grew older much that passed for impulsiveness had been thought out ahead. 
Before the Legislature at Columbia had finished its brimstoning, the President privately assured a northern friend: "The Union 
will be preserved!” 

— The Life of Andrew Jackson by Marquis James, Part Two: Portrait of a President, Book Five: The “Reign”, Chapter XXXII 
(Martin Van Buren’s Masterpiece), p. 581-582 


“While yielding to the greed of the whites, Jackson endeavored to obtain a measure of practical justice for the Indians. Liberal 
terms were held out to them to remove peaceably beyond the Mississippi. The Creeks gave in and signed a treaty of evacuation. 
The Chickasaws signed a second treaty, so that by the end of 1832 only the Cherokees persisted in the struggle to retain the soil 
of their fathers. These happenings bolstered the blustery confidence of the South Carolina Nullifiers, led now by the Vice 
President of the United States. In February a convention adopted menacing resolutions. "The State looks to her sons to defend 
her in whatever form she may proclaim her purpose to Resist." South Carolina Unionists pinned their hope of averting a crisis to 
an effort to modify the tariff. Despite the preoccupation of Congress with the bank and presidential politics, an act was passed 
which Jackson signed the day after the bank veto was sustained. Though far short of what the radicals demanded, the new 
schedules certainly afforded a basis for amicable parley. But the Nullifiers rode boldly on. At the close of the eventful session in 
mid-July, 1832, Robert Y. Hayne and a majority of the South Carolina delegation issued an Address, calling upon their 
constituents as the "sovereign power" of the commonwealth to determine whether their liberties should be "tamely surrendered 
without a struggle or transmitted undiminished to posterity." Jackson took notice of the declaration in his parting words to a 
South Carolina congressman who was setting out for home. "Tell...[the Nullifiers] from me that they can talk and write 
resolutions and print threats to their hearts' content. But if one drop of blood be shed there in defiance of the laws of the United 
States I will hang the first man of them I can get my hands on to the first tree I can find." In Benton's hearing, South Carolina's 
senior Senator expressed a doubt as to whether the President would go that far. "I tell you, Hayne," the Missourian replied, 
"when Jackson begins to talk about hanging, they can begin to look for the ropes.” 

— The Life of Andrew Jackson by Marquis James, Part Two: Portrait of a President, Book Five: The “Reign”, Chapter XXXIV (A 
Sword Against Disunion), p. 604 


“Nor was the President especially aroused by the warning that "Nullification continues to rumble like distant thunder in the 
south." "Calhoun is prostrate," Jackson replied. "I heard one of his best former friends say ... he ought to be hung." 
Moreover, this "friend" had offered to march with ten thousand volunteers against the Nullifiers. "These," observed Old 
Hickory, "are and must be the sentiments of all honest men." That they were not the prevailing sentiments in Charleston, 
General Jackson was soon to learn. He acted instantly. "To the Secretary of the Navy, Confidential. . . . Efforts have been made, 
and perhaps not without success ... to disaffect the Officer of the Navy in command at charlston [sic]. . .. The idea is ... to 
prevent a blockade. This must be guarded against!' The squadron at Norfolk was ordered ready for sea. In September the 
Nullifiers swept the State elections in South Carolina. On the heels of this, word reached the Hermitage that officers in command 
of the Regular troops at Charleston were prepared to surrender the harbor forts. Ordering the garrisons replaced by detachments 
of unquestioned loyalty, Jackson left post haste for Washington...Ominous tidings awaited the President at the capital: South 
Carolina hopelessly in the hands of the extremists; the staffs of the customs houses corrupted; a call out for a convention to 
proclaim nullification of the revenue laws; demands for troops to "defend" the State against Federal "aggression." But the Navy 
was ready, the Charleston garrisons had been changed, and Major General Winfield Scott hurried south to command them. "The 
Secretary of War," further directed the President, "will cause secrete orders to be Issued to the officers commanding the Forts in 
the harbour of Charleston So Carolina ... to prevent a surprise in the night or by day The attempt will be made ... by the militia, 
and must be. . . repelled with prompt and exemplary punishment."” 

— The Life of Andrew Jackson by Marquis James, Part Two: Portrait of a President, Book Five: The “Reign”, Chapter XXXIV (A 
Sword Against Disunion), p. 607-608 


“South Carolina moved swiftly to precipitate a crisis before Congress should assemble. On November 24, 1832, the tariff 
acts were proclaimed void and not “binding upon this State or its citizens,” after February 1, 1833. The truculent State 
declared that the use of force in an attempt to collect the duties after that date would be met by secession. Jackson jotted 
down a memorandum for his own eye. “South Carolina has passed her ordinance. ... As soon as it can be had in authentic form, 
meet it with a proclamation. Nullification has taken deep root in Virginia, it must be arrested . . . by a full appeal ... to the good 
sense of the people.” In the case of South Carolina, the President continued his preparations to supplement this projected mode 
of persuasion. Seven revenue cutters and a ship of war were sent to Charleston. They anchored off the Battery, their guns 
commanding the fashionable waterfront lined with the homes and brick-walled gardens of the city’s elect. General Scott 
strengthened harbor defenses against attack from the land side. With the Charleston post office in the hands of Nullifiers, a 
courier service was established to keep Jackson in constant touch with Joel Poinsett. "No state or states,” the President wrote the 
leader of the Unionists, "has a right to secede. . . . Nullification therefore means insurrection and war; and other states have a 
right to put it down.. . . [In this position] I am assured by all the members with whom I have conversed that I will be sustained by 
congress. If so, I will meet it at the threshold, and have the leaders arrested and arraigned for treason. In forty days I can have 
within the limits of So. Carolina fifty thousand men, and in forty days more another fifty thousand." Elsewhere than in South 
Carolina anxious eyes turned toward Andrew Jackson. "Those who but yesterday," said Senator George M. Dallas of 
Pennsylvania, "opposed your re-election with ferocity now loudly profess their reliance on your saving the Union." Congress 
convened amid great excitement, which the President's message did little to allay. This document seemed poor company for the 
martial alarms and even more threatening private assertions of General Jackson. Its tone was conciliatory. Further tariff 
reductions were recommended and nothing said of resisting nullification by force. "The message," remarked John Quincy 
Adams, "goes to dissolve the Union . . . and is a complete surrender to the nullifiers.". Others asked if the intention were to 
permit South Carolina to emulate Georgia's successful defiance of the Federal Government. Nullifiers took heart. That scarred 
knight of the state sovereignty cause, Randolph of Roanoke, proffered the service of his lance to South Carolina and 
insinuatingly wrote the President: "You are now in a situation to recede with d[ignity].". There was no recession. On the day the 
message was read to Congress, Edward Livingston was engaged on Jackson's answer to the country's question, with Old Hickory 
peering over the Secretary's shoulder as he worked. "I submit the above as the conclusion of the proclamation," prompted the 
President. "Let it receive your best flight of eloquence The Union must be preserved, without blood if this be possible, but it 
must be preserved at all hazards and at any price." The Proclamation on Nullification was given to the world on December 10, 
1832. The words are Livingston's, the initiative, the thought and the spirit Jackson's, comprising in all the greatest state paper of 
the spacious Jacksonian Epoch and one of the greatest to bear the name of an American president. By skillful blending of 
argument, entreaty and warning the Executive addressed himself to the intelligence, the pride, the interests and the fears of the 
citizens of South Carolina; and he sought to unite the rest of the nation against the recalcitrant State. Nullification was branded 
an "impractical absurdity.” 

— The Life of Andrew Jackson by Marquis James, Part Two: Portrait of a President, Book Five: The “Reign”, Chapter XXXIV (A 
Sword Against Disunion), p. 610-611 


“Bonfires blazed, bells rang, men paraded. Military volunteers offered themselves, state legislatures denounced nullification. 
John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster joined the President promptly and cordially. Embittered Henry Clay's tongue fell silent. 
In Illinois a village lawyer and captain of volunteers, lately returned from participation in a detail of Indian swindling which 
history obscures behind the respectable name of the Black Hawk War, pored over the proclamation. In 1861 Abraham Lincoln 
was to read it again before composing his inaugural address. The story in South Carolina was different. "Gen Jackson's 
extraordinary proclamation has just reached me," wrote James H. Hammond, an editor of Columbia, to Robert Y. Hayne, who 
had resigned his Senate seat for the governorship of the embattled State. "Upon the timid and ignorant of our party I fear it will 
have great influence." So did Hayne, who splashed his signature upon a counter-proclamation in which the Governor promised 
to maintain the sovereignty of South Carolina or perish "beneath its ruins." Proffers of military service poured upon the state 
Executive; calls for commissions, for pistols, sabers, powder and ball; for Hoyt's Tactics and an “’ Abstract for the Manoeuvres 
of Infantry’ adopted by the last Legislature." Hayne concentrated on the organization of "Mounted Minute Men" to enable him 
to throw "2,500 of the elite of the whole state upon a given point in three or four days The uniform of my staff will be the same 
as my Predecessors except under boots and a short yellow crane Plume. Palmetto Buttons of a beautiful pattern may be had at 
Roche’s Charleston. Union men refused to be overawed. "God and Old Hickory are with us." Either would have sufficed 
Poinsett who continued to arm his men and to drill them at night. John C. Calhoun quit these tense scenes to start north with the 
intention of resigning the vice presidency and taking the place in the Senate vacated by Hayne. The journey required courage. 
Friends of years' standing turned their backs. The curious gathered at every stage stop to stare at the man who, rumor said, would 
enter Washington a prisoner under charge of treason; and it seems more than probable that only the absence of an armed clash 
between the opposing forces in South Carolina averted this. Pale but determined, the South Carolinian walked into the Senate 
chamber on January 4, 1833, and swore to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States. Jackson charted a direct 
course. "I am now waiting," he apprized Van Buren, "for the [official] information from the assembly of So. Carolina of their 
having passed their laws for raising an army to resist the execution of the laws, which will be a levying of war, and I will make a 
communication to Congress . . . ask[ing] power to call upon volunteers to serve as a posse commitatus of the civil authority. ... If 
the Assembly authorises twelve thousand men to resist the law, I will order thirty thousand to execute [it]". Leaders of 
nullification would be seized wherever found "regardless of the force that surrounds them, [and] deliver[ed] into the 
hands of the judicial authority of the United States" to be tried for treason. The President was already scrutinizing an 
inventory of infantry, cavalry and artillery weapons in the custody of the War Department.” 

— The Life of Andrew Jackson by Marquis James, Part Two: Portrait of a President, Book Five: The “Reign”, Chapter XXXIV (A 
Sword Against Disunion), p. 612-613 


U.S. Supreme Court Case Marbury v. Madison (February 24, 1803) 








Left to right: plaintiff William Marbury, Chief Justice John Marshall, and defendant U.S. Secretary of State James Madison 


“The question, whether an act, repugnant to the constitution, can become the law of the land, is a question deeply 
interesting to the United States; but, happily, not of an intricacy proportioned to its interest. It seems only necessary to 
recognise certain principles, supposed to have been long and well established, to decide it. That the people have an original right 
to establish, for their future government, such principles as, in their opinion, shall most conduce to their own happiness, is the 
basis on which the whole American fabric has been erected. The exercise of this original right is a very great exertion; nor can it 
nor ought it to be frequently repeated. The principles, therefore, so established are deemed fundamental. And as the authority, 
from which they proceed, is supreme, and can seldom act, they are designed to be permanent. This original and supreme will 
organizes the government, and assigns to different departments their respective powers. It may either stop here; or establish 
certain limits not to be transcended by those departments. The government of the United States is of the latter description. The 
powers of the legislature are defined and limited; and that those limits may not be mistaken or forgotten, the constitution 
is written. To what purpose are powers limited, and to what purpose is that limitation committed to writing; if these 
limits may, at any time, be passed by those intended to be restrained? The distinction between a government with limited and 
unlimited powers is abolished, if those limits do not confine the persons on whom they are imposed, and if acts prohibited and 
acts allowed are of equal obligation. It is a proposition too plain to be contested, that the constitution controls any legislative act 
repugnant to it; or, that the legislature may alter the constitution by an ordinary act...Certainly all those who have framed written 
constitutions contemplate them as forming the fundamental and paramount law of the nation, and consequently the theory of 
every such government must be, that an act of the legislature repugnant to the constitution is void...If an act of the 
legislature, repugnant to the constitution, is void, does it, notwithstanding its invalidity, bind the courts and oblige them to give it 
effect? Or, in other words, though it be not law, does it constitute a rule as operative as if it was a law? This would be to 
overthrow in fact what was established in theory; and would seem, at first view, an absurdity too gross to be insisted on. It shall, 
however, receive a more attentive consideration. It is emphatically the province and duty of the judicial department to say 
what the law is. Those who apply the rule to particular cases, must of necessity expound and interpret that rule. If two laws 
conflict with each other, the courts must decide on the operation of each. So if a law be in opposition to the constitution: if both 
the law and the constitution apply to a particular case, so that the court must either decide that case conformably to the law, 
disregarding the constitution; or conformably to the constitution, disregarding the law: the court must determine which of these 
conflicting rules governs the case. This is of the very essence of judicial duty... Thus, the particular phraseology of the 
constitution of the United States confirms and strengthens the principle, supposed to be essential to all written constitutions, that 
a law repugnant to the constitution is void, and that courts, as well as other departments, are bound by that instrument. 
The rule must be discharged. ” 

— John Marshall, Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court (1801-1835), on February 24, 1803 


Excerpts from Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1821) 


“The state, which is the realized substantive will, having its reality in the particular self-consciousness raised to the plane of the 
universal, is absolutely rational. This substantive unity is its own motive and absolute end. In this end freedom attains its highest 
right. This end has the highest right over the individual, whose highest duty in turn is to be a member of the state.” 

— Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Philosophy of Right, Paragraph 258 


“Were the state to be considered as exchangeable with the civic society, and were its decisive features to be regarded as the 
security and protection of property and personal freedom, the interest of the individual as such would be the ultimate purpose of 
the social union. It would then be at one’s option to be a member of the state —But the state has a totally different relation to the 
individual. It is the objective spirit, and he has his truth, real existence, and ethical status only in being a member of it. Union, as 
such, is itself the true content and end, since the individual is intended to pass a universal life. His particular satisfactions, 
activities, and way of life have in this authenticated substantive principle their origin and result...The idea of the state is not 
concerned with the historical origin of either the state in general or of any particular state with its special rights and characters. 
Hence, it is indifferent whether the state arose out of the patriarchal condition, out of fear or confidence, or out of the 
corporation. It does not care whether the basis of state rights is declared to be in the divine, or in positive right, or contract, or 
custom. When we are dealing simply with the science of the state, these things are mere appearances, and belong to history. The 
causes or grounds of the authority of an actual state, in so far as they are required at all, must be derived from the forms of right, 
which have validity in the state.” 

— Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Philosophy of Right, Paragraph 258 


“The state as a completed reality is the ethical whole and the actualization of freedom. It is the absolute purpose of reason that 
freedom should be actualized. The state is the spirit, which abides in the and there realizes itself consciously; while in nature it is 
realized only as the other of itself or the sleeping spirit. Only when it is present in consciousness, knowing itself as an existing 
object, is it the state. In thinking of freedom we must not take our departure from individuality or the individual’s self- 
consciousness, but from the essence of self-consciousness. Let man be aware of it or not, this essence realizes itself as an 
independent power, in which particular persons are only phases. The state is the march of God in the world; its ground or 
cause is the power of reason realizing itself as will. When thinking of the idea of the state, we must not have in our mind 
any particular state, or particular institution, but must rather contemplate the idea, this actual God, by itself. Although 
a state may be declared to violate right principles and to be defective in various ways, it always contains the essential 
moments of its existence, if, that is to say, it belongs to the full formed states of our own time. But as it is more easy to 
detect short-comings than to grasp the positive meaning, one easily falls into the mistake of dwelling so much upon 
special aspects of the state as to overlook its inner organic being. The state is not a work of art. It is in the world, in the 
sphere of caprice, accident, and error. Evil behavior can doubtless disfigure it in many ways, but the ugliest man, the 
criminal, the invalid, the cripple, are living men. The positive thing, the life, is present in spite of defects, and it is with 
this affirmative that we have here to deal.” 

— Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Philosophy of Right, Paragraph 258 


“These kingdoms are based upon the distinction, which has now won the form of absolute antagonism, and yet at the same time 
are rooted in a single unity and idea. In the obdurate struggle, which thus ensues, the spiritual has to lower its heaven to the level 
of an earthly and temporal condition, to common worldliness, and to ordinary life and thought. On the other hand the abstract 
actuality of the worldly is exalted to thought, to the principle of rational being and knowing, and to the rationality of right and 
law. As a result of these two tendencies, the contradiction has become a marrowless phantasm. The present has stripped off its 
barbarism and its lawless caprice, and truth has stripped off its beyond and its casualness. The true atonement and 
reconciliation has become objective, and unfolds the state as the image and reality of reason. In the state, self- 
consciousness finds the organic development of its real substantive knowing and will, in religion it finds in the form of 
ideal essence the feeling and the vision of this its truth, and in science it finds the free conceived knowledge of this truth, 
seeing it to be one and the same in all its mutually completing manifestations, namely, the state, nature, and the ideal 
world.” — Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Philosophy of Right, Paragraph 360 





The French Army under the command of Napoleon Bonaparte celebrates in Berlin next to the Brandenburg Gate on October 27, 1806; 
the French Army defeated the Prussian army at Jena on October 14, 1806. The Kingdom of Prussia lost half of its territory in a treaty 
the following year and was obligated to join a military alliance with France during the Napoleonic Wars. The Kingdom of Prussia 
became a regional superpower following the Napoleonic Wars and implemented political reforms such as compulsory education. 
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Left: Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel TEE oF. 1770-November 14, 1831), German aT of philosophy at University of Berlin 
Right: General Carl Philipp Gottfried von Clausewitz (1780-1831), Prussian army officer and military strategist 





“War is nothing but a duel on an extensive scale... War therefore is an act of violence to compel our opponent to fulfill 
our will.” — General Carl von Clausewitz, On War, Book 1, Chapter 1, Paragraph 2 


American Civil War: Organized Crime? 
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James Madison 


“Of all the enemies to public liberty war is, perhaps, the most to be dreaded, because it 
comprises and develops the germ of every other. War is the parent of armies; from these 
proceed debts and taxes; and armies, and debts, and taxes are the known instruments for bringing 
the many under the domination of the few. In war, too, the discretionary power of the Executive is 
extended; its influence in dealing out offices, honors, and emoluments is multiplied; and all the 
means of seducing the minds, are added to those of subduing the force, of the people. The same 
malignant aspect in republicanism may be traced in the inequality of fortunes, and the opportunities 
of fraud, growing out of a state of war, and in the degeneracy of manners and of morals engendered 
by both. No nation could preserve its freedom in the midst of continual warfare.” 

—U.S. Congressman James Madison, from Political Observations, April 20, 1795 





“But the safety of the people of America against dangers from foreign force depends not only on 
their forbearing to give just causes of war to other nations, but also on their placing and continuing 
themselves in such a situation as not to invite hostility or insult; for it need not be observed that there 
are pretended as well as just causes of war. It is too true, however disgraceful it may be to human 
nature, that nations in general will make war whenever they have a prospect of getting anything by it; 
nay, absolute monarchs will often make war when their nations are to get nothing by it, but for the 
purposes and objects merely personal, such as thirst for military glory, revenge for personal affronts, 
ambition, or private compacts to aggrandize or support their particular families or partisans. These 
and a variety of other motives, which affect only the mind of the sovereign, often lead him to engage 
in wars not sanctified by justice or the voice and interests of his people.” 

— John Jay, Federalist No. 4 








Gen. Smedle D. Butler 


“WAR is a racket. It always has been. It is possibly the oldest, easily the most profitable, surely the 
most vicious. It is the only one international in scope. It is the only one in which the profits are 
reckoned in dollars and the losses in lives. A racket is best described, I believe, as something that is 
not what it seems to the majority of the people. Only a small “inside” group knows what it is about. 
It is conducted for the benefit of the very few, at the expense of the very many. Out of war a few 
people make huge fortunes.” 

— Smedley D. Butler, Retired Major General of the U.S. Marine Corps, War is a Racket 


“Why, of course the people don’t want war. Why would some poor slob on a farm want to risk his 
life in a war when the best that he can get out of it is to come back to his farm in one piece? 
Naturally, the common people don’t want war; neither in Russia nor in England, nor in America, nor 
for that matter in Germany. That is understood. But, after all, it is the leaders of the country who 
determine the policy and it is always a simple matter to drag the people along whether it's a 
democracy, a fascist dictatorship, a parliament, or a communist dictatorship. ...but voice or no voice, 
the people can always be brought to the bidding of the leaders. That is easy. All you have to do is tell 
them they are being attacked, and denounce the pacifists for lack of patriotism and exposing the 
country to danger. It works the same way in any country.” 

— Hermann Goering, in a conversation with U.S. Army Captain Gustave Gilbert in a prison cell 
during the Nuremberg trials, on April 18, 1946. from Nuremberg Diary, by Gustave M. Gilbert 








Gen. William Sherman 








“War is at best barbarism... I am tired and sick of war. Its glory is all moonshine. It is only those 
who have neither fired a shot, nor heard the shrieks and groans of the wounded who cry aloud for 
blood, more vengeance, more desolation. War is hell.” 

—U.S. Army Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, Commanding General of the United States Army 
(1869-1883), in an address to the Michigan Military Academy on June 19, 1879 








Skull & Bones at Yale University: 
Secret occas or Criminal pe ieee 
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This picture, which hangs in the tomb, is in an 1882 Skull and Bones 
photograph album. Its engraving translates to “Who was the fool, 
who the wise man, beggar, or king?” 
Manuscripts and Archives, Yale University Library 
The Order of Skull & Bones is a secret society at Yale University. The Order of Skull & Bones is also known as the “Brotherhood 
of Death.” The number “322” is a mysterious number known only to members of The Order of Skull & Bones. Skull & Bones 
initiation rituals allegedly include individual members of Skull & Bones resting naked in a coffin and revealing their sex life to 14 


fellow Bonesmen. Over 600,000 Americans died from battlefield wounds, diseases, or starvation during the American Civil War. 
(Source: Secrets of the Tomb: Skull and Bones, the Ivy League, and the Hidden Paths of Power by Alexandra Robbins) 





The Tomb, official headquarters of The Order of Skull & Bones, is located at Yale University on High Street in New Haven, Connecticut. The 
Order of Skull & Bones, also known as Russell Trust Association, was founded in 1832; Andrew Jackson was President of the U.S. in 1832. 





Co-Founders of Skull & Bones: Alphonso Taft (left), President U.S. Grant’s Secretary of War and U.S. Attorney General, and William 
Huntington Russell (right), the grand-nephew of Samuel Huntington. Samuel Huntington was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
President of the Continental Congress (1779-1781), and Governor of Connecticut (1786-1796). 


“In politics, nothing happens by accident. If it happens, you can bet it was planned that way.” 
— Franklin Delano Roosevelt 









Bodies of dead Rebel soldiers killed in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. on July 1, 1863, collected near the McPherson woods 
(Photo: Library of Congress/ ) 





A burial party appears on the battlefield of Cold Harbor near Richmond, Virginia in April 1865. (Photo: Alexander Gardner/ 


“War is at best barbarism... I am tired and sick of war. Its glory is all moonshine. It is only those who have 
neither fired a shot, nor heard the shrieks and groans of the wounded who cry aloud for blood, more 
vengeance, more desolation. War is hell.” — U.S. Army Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, Commanding General of 
the United States Army (1869-1883), in an address to the Michigan Military Academy on June 19, 1879 


Among the estimated 600,000 Americans who died during the Civil War were Paul Joseph Revere, the grandson of American patriot and 
revolutionary Paul Revere, and Sidney Coolidge, the great-grandson of former U.S. President Thomas Jefferson. Paul Joseph Revere, 
a Colonel in the 20th Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry (Union Army), was killed in action at the Battle of Gettysburg 
(Pennsylvania) on July 4, 1863. Sidney Coolidge, a Major in the 16th United States Infantry (Union Army), was killed in action at the Battle 
of Chickamauga (Georgia) on September 19, 1863. 





The Skeleton Krewe: Skull & Bones in the American Civil War 








William M. Evarts 
B.A. Yale 1837 
Special Diplomatic Envoy 
to Great Britain and 
France 





William Barrett Washburn 
B.A. Yale 1844 
U.S. Congressman 
(R-Mass., 1863-1871) 
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John Andrew Peters 
B.A. Yale 1842 


Attorney General of 
Maine (1864-1866) 





Dwight Foster 

B.A. Yale 1848 
Attorney General of 
Massachusetts 








Richard Taylor 
B.A. Yale 1845 
Lieutenant General, 
Rebel army; 
Louisiana State Senator 

(1856-1861) 


Henry Rootes Jackson 
B.A. Yale 1839 
Major General, 


U.S. Minister to Austrian 
Empire (1854-1858) 














Henry C. Deming 
B.A. Yale 1836 
U.S. Congressman 
(R-Conn., 1863-1867) 





Chauncey M. Depew 
B.A. Yale 1856 
Secretary of State of New 

York (1864-1865) 





William Preston Johnston 
B.A. Yale 1852 
Colonel, Rebel army; 
Aide-de-camp to 
“President” Jefferson 
Davis 





Augustus Brandegee 


B.A. Yale 1849 
U.S. Congressman 
(R-Conn., 1863-1867) 


William H. Russell 
B.A. Yale 1833 
Major-General in the 
Militia of the State of 
Connecticut (1862-1870) 











Burton Norvell Harrison 
B.A. Yale 1859 
Private Secretary to 
“President” Jefferson 
Davis 















Rensselaer R. Nelson 
B.A. Yale 1846 
Judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of 
Minnesota (1858-1896) 
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Orris Sanford Ferry 
B.A. Yale 1844 
Brigadier General, 
U.S. Army; 
U.S. Congressman 
R-Conn., 1859-1861 
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John Thomas Croxton 
B.A. Yale 1857 
Major General, U.S. Army 








The Skeleton Krewe: Skull & Bones in the American Civil War 


Rebel (Confederate) Bonesmen 

Richard Taylor (S&B 1845) — Lieutenant General in the Confederate Army; Commander of the Department of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and East Louisiana (1864-1865); Commander of the [Confederate] Army of Tennessee (1865); Surrendered to the Union Army near 
Mobile, Alabama on May 4, 1865; son of former U.S. President Zachary Taylor; Confederate President Jefferson Davis’s brother-in-law 





Henry Rootes Jackson (S&B 1839) — Major General in the Confederate Army; delegate to the Democratic Presidential Convention 
at Charleston, South Carolina in 1860; served as a prisoner-of-war after surrendering to the Union Army at the Battle of Nashville in 
December 1864 


William Preston Johnston (S&B 1852) — Colonel in the Confederate Army; Jefferson Davis’s aide-de-camp; captured by the Union Army 
along with Jefferson Davis in Irwinsville, Georgia on May 10, 1865; served as a pallbearer at Gen. Robert E. Lee’s funeral; President of 
Tulane University (1884-1899); son of Confederate Brigadier General Albert Sidney Johnston, former Secretary of War of the Republic 

of Texas 


John Perkins Jr. (S&B 1840) — Member of the Confederate House of Representatives for Louisiana [Second Congress] (1864-1865); 
Delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress in Montgomery, Alabama (1861-1862) 


William T.S. Barry (S&B 1841) — Chairman of the Mississippi Secession Convention in 1861; Delegate to the Confederate Provisional 
Congress (1861-1862); Signer of the Confederate Constitution; Colonel in command of the 35th Mississippi Infantry; captured at 
Mobile, Alabama on April 12, 1865 


Burton Norvell Harrison (S&B 1859) — Private Secretary to Confederate President Jefferson Davis; captured by the Union Army along 
with Jefferson Davis in Irwinsville, Georgia on May 10, 1865; father of former U.S. Congressman Francis Burton Harrison (S&B 1895) 


Hugh White Sheffey (S&B 1835) — Speaker of the Virginia House of Delegates (1861-1865) 
William Frierson Cooper (S&B 1838) — Justice of Supreme Court of Tennessee (1861-1862, 1878-1886) 


Thomas L. Bayne (S&B 1847) — Colonel; Chief of the Bureau of Foreign Supplies in the Confederate War Department; married to Mary 
Gayle, the daughter of former Governor of Alabama John Gayle 


Thomas McKinney Jack (S&B 1853) — Colonel; Adjutant General of the Department of Texas, Confederate Army (1864-1865); Aide-de- 
camp to Confederate Brigadier General Albert Sidney Johnston until Gen. Johnston’s death at Battle of Shiloh; son of William H. Jack, 
former Secretary of State of the Republic of Texas 


Vincent Marmaduke (S&B 1852) — Colonel, Confederate Army; son of former Governor of Missouri Meredith Miles Marmaduke 
Alexander Porter Root (S&B 1861) — Major; Assistant Adjutant-General on the staff of Confederate Brigadier General Thomas Drayton 
James N. Brickell (S&B 1845) — First Lieutenant, Ordnance Officer for the Confederate Army in Louisiana 

William Felix Alexander (S&B 1851) — Assistant to Confederate Gen. A.R. Lawton, the Quartermaster-General of the Confederate Army 
Henry Williams (S&B 1837) — Lieutenant of the Irish Volunteers from Savannah, Georgia (Confederate Army) 


Edwin Alexander Anderson (S&B 1835) — Surgeon, Confederate Army 

Stuart Wilkins Fisk (S&B 1840) — Colonel, Infantry, Confederate Army 

Henry Hunter Raymond (S&B 1841) — Major, Confederate Army; lawyer in Charleston, South Carolina 

William Grey Woolfolk (S&B 1841) — served in the Confederate Army 

William Davison Henen (S&B 1842) — Major, Confederate Army 

Charles Nicholas Gachet (S&B 1843) — served in the Confederate Army 

John Henry Felder (S&B 1844) — 1st Lieutenant, Infantry, Confederate Army; Member of South Carolina State Legislature (1852-1861) 
Joseph Lovell (S&B 1844) — First Lieutenant, Aide-de-Camp 

Lemuel Parker Conner (S&B 1845) — Major, Confederate Army 

William Gustine Conner (S&B 1845) — Major, Confederate Army; killed in action at the Battle of Gettysburg on July 3, 1863 
Orrick Metcalfe (S&B 1845) — Surgeon, Confederate Army 

John Donnell Smith (S&B 1847) — Captain, Confederate Army 

Henry Laurens Metcalfe (S&B 1849) — served in the Confederate Army 

Walker Richardson (S&B 1849) — served in the Confederate Army 

Henry DeWitt Beman (S&B 1851) — served in the Confederate Army 

Andrew Jackson Spring (S&B 1855) — Sergeant Major, Confederate Army 

Arthur Dickinson (S&B 1856) — Commissary Department, Confederate Army 

James Payne Green (S&B 1857) — Lieutenant, Cavalry, Confederate Army 

George Boardman MacLellan (S&B 1858) — Assistant Engineer, Confederate Army 


Federal (Union) Bonesmen 

William M. Evarts (S&B 1837) — Special Diplomatic Envoy to Great Britain and France under President Abraham Lincoln 

Green Clay (S&B 1859) — Secretary of the U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg, Russia (1861); Secretary of the U.S. Legation at Turin and 
Florence (1862-1868); Colonel, Union Army; son of former U.S. Congressman Brutus Junius Clay 

Constantine C. Esty (S&B 1845) — Assessor of Internal Revenue (1862-1866; 1867-1872) 





William Huntington Russell (S&B 1833) — Major-General in the Militia of the State of Connecticut (1862-1870) 

Orris Sanford Ferry (S&B 1844) — Brigadier General in the United States Volunteers (1862-1865) 

Joseph Cooke Jackson (S&B 1857) — brevetted Brigadier General in the 6th New Jersey Volunteers 

John Thomas Croxton (S&B 1857) — Major General, Union Army; Commander of Military District of Southwest Georgia at Macon, Ga. (1865) 
William Seward Pierson (S&B 1836) — brevetted Brigadier General, Union Army; selected as Mayor of Sandusky, Ohio in 1861 

Thomas Marshall Key (S&B 1838) — Colonel; Judge Advocate on the staff of Union Army Gen. George B. McClellan 

Thaddeus Foote (S&B 1844) — Colonel in 10th Michigan Cavalry 

Henry McCormick (S&B 1852) — Colonel in the First Regiment of Pennsylvania Militia 

Rufus Cowles Crampton (S&B 1851) — Lieutenant Colonel of the 145th Illinois Volunteers 

Edward Payson Nettleton (S&B 1856) — Lieutenant Colonel in 31st Massachusetts Infantry; brevetted Colonel 

Henry Hitchcock (S&B 1848) — brevetted Lieutenant Colonel; Assistant Adjutant General, U.S. Volunteers; Served as Judge Advocate on the 
personal staff of Union Army General William T. Sherman; son of Henry H. Hitchcock, former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Alabama 
Daniel Henry Chamberlain (S&B 1862) — Captain in 5th Massachusetts Colored Infantry (1864-1865) 

Henry Varnum Freeman (S&B 1869) — Captain in 12th U.S. Colored Infantry (1863-1865) 

Newton Spaulding Manross (S&B 1850) — Captain in 16th Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers; died at Battle of Antietam on Sept. 17, 1862 
Thomas Hedge (S&B 1867) — Second Lieutenant in Company G, 106th Regiment of New York Volunteer Infantry (1864-1865) 

Leonard Eugene Wales (S&B 1845) — Second Lieutenant in First Delaware Volunteers in 1861 

Edward Foster Blake (S&B 1858) — Adjutant in the 5th Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers; killed in action in Virginia on August 9, 1862 
Diodate Cushman Hannahs (S&B 1859) — Captain in the 6th New York Cavalry; killed in action in Virginia on September 10, 1862 

Daniel Hebard (S&B 1860) — Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers [of Ohio]; died on August 7, 1862 

George Coit Ripley (S&B 1862) — 1st Lieutenant; Tenth Connecticut Regiment, Company A; Aide-de-camp to Gen. Orris S. Ferry (S&B 1844) 
in 1865 

Charles Miller Bliss (S&B 1852) — 2nd Lieutenant; Second Vermont Infantry during the Civil War 

Samuel Henshaw Bates (S&B 1833) — served as a private in the 24th Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers during Civil War 

William Baldwin Ross (S&B 1852) — member of the Seventh Regiment New York State Guard during the Civil War 

Jacob Cooper (S&B 1852) — Chaplain of the Third Kentucky Regiment, U.S. Volunteers 

Charles Mellen Tyler (S&B 1855) — Chaplain of the 22nd Massachusetts Infantry 

Francis Eugene Butler (S&B 1857) — Chaplain of the 25th Regiment of New Jersey Volunteers; died at Suffolk, Virginia on May 4, 1863 
William Kittredge Hall (S&B 1859) — Chaplain of the 17th Connecticut Infantry 

Edward Brown Furbish (S&B 1860) — Chaplain of the 25th Maine Volunteers 

William Curtis Johnston (S&B 1860) — Chaplain of the 13th U.S. Kentucky Volunteers; died of pneumonia in Kentucky on December 3, 1862 


John Walcott Wetherell (S&B 1844) — Colonel, Union Army 

John Coon (S&B 1847) — Paymaster in the Army of the Cumberland (Union Army) (1861-1865) 
William Eves Moore (S&B 1847) — 2nd Lieutenant, Union Army 

Henry Martyn Dechert (S&B 1850) — 1st Lieutenant, Infantry, Union Army 
Nathaniel Willis Bumstead (S&B 1855) — Captain, Infantry, Union Army 
William Wheeler (S&B 1855) — Captain, Union Army 

Stanley Woodward (S&B 1855) — Captain, Union Army 

John Mason Brown (S&B 1856) — Cavalry, Union Army 

Thomas Albert Perkins (S&B 1858) — Sergeant, Union Army 

Eben Greenough Scott (S&B 1858) — 1st Lieutenant, Union Army 

William Fowler (S&B 1860) — Captain, Infantry, Union Army 

Luther Maynard Jones (S&B 1860) — served in the Union Army 

Charles Hunter Owen (S&B 1860) — Captain, Heavy Artillery, Union Army 
Hubert Sanford Brown (S&B 1861) — Lieutenant Colonel, Union Army 
Robert Linton Chamberlain (S&B 1861) — Private, Infantry, Union Army 
Ralph Omsted Williams (S&B 1861) — served in the Union Army 
Sherburne Blake Eaton (S&B 1862) — Captain, Union Army 

Anthony Higgins (S&B 1861) — served in the Union Army in 1864; former U.S. Senator 
Henry Phelps Johnston (S&B 1862) — 2nd Lieutenant, Union Army 
Cornelius Ladd Kitchel (S&B 1862) — Private, Union Army 

Walter Allen (S&B 1863) — Acting Assistant Paymaster, U.S. Navy 
Charles Jesup Arms (S&B 1863) — Captain, Union Army 

Cornelius Wade Bull (S&B 1863) — Acting Assistant Paymaster, U.S. Navy 
John Haskell Butler (S&B 1863) — served in the U.S. Navy 

Leander T. Chamberlain (S&B 1863) — Judge Advocate, U.S. Navy; brother of South Carolina Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain (S&B 1862) 
Horace Webster Fowler (S&B 1863) — Captain, Artillery, Union Army 
Payson Merrill (S&B 1865) — served in the Union Army 

Charles Edgar Smith (S&B 1865) — Private, Union Army 

James Brand (S&B 1866) — Sergeant, Union Army 

John Lewis (S&B 1868) — served in the Union Army 

William Allison McKinney (S&B 1868) — served in the Union Army 

Edward Heaton (S&B 1869) — Lieutenant, Artillery, Union Army 

Rufus Byam Richardson (S&B 1869) — Corporal, Infantry, Union Army 
Charles Benjamin Ramsdell (S&B 1872) — served in the Union Army 


The Skeleton Krewe: Skull & Bones during Reconstruction (1865-1877) 


Government Officials: 

Daniel H. Chamberlain (S&B 1862) — Governor of South Carolina (Republican, 1874-1876); Attorney General of South Carolina (1868-1872) 
Henry Champion Deming (S&B 1836) — Provisional Mayor of New Orleans under Union Martial Law (October 1862-February 1863) 

Green Clay (S&B 1859) — Member of Mississippi State Legislature during Reconstruction 

Henry Waterman Warren (S&B 1865) — Member of Mississippi State Legislature (1870-1875) 

Hugh White Sheffey (S&B 1835) — Judge of the Superior Court of Virginia (1865-1869) 

John Thomas Croxton (S&B 1857) — Major General in the U.S. Army; Commander of the Military District of Southwest Georgia at Macon, 
Georgia (1865); U.S. Minister to Bolivia (1873-1874) 


Morrison R. Waite (S&B 1837) — Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court (1874-1888) 

William M. Evarts (S&B 1837) — U.S. Attorney General (1868-1869); U.S. Secretary of State (1877-1881) 

Alphonso Taft (S&B 1833) — Secretary of War (1876); U.S. Attorney General (1876-1877); Judge of Superior Court of Cincinnati (1865-1872) 
Orris Sanford Ferry (S&B 1844) — U.S. Senator (Republican Party-Connecticut, 1867-1875) 

William Barrett Washburn (S&B 1844) — U.S. Senator (Republican Party-Massachusetts, 1874-1875); U.S. Congressman (Republican Party- 
Massachusetts, 1863-1871); Governor of Massachusetts (Republican, 1872-1874) 

Henry Champion Deming (S&B 1836) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-Connecticut, 1863-1867); U.S. Collector of Internal Revenue 
(1869-1872) 

Augustus Brandegee (S&B 1849) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-Connecticut, 1863-1867) 

Roswell Hart (S&B 1843) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-New York, 1865-1867) 

Richard Dudley Hubbard (S&B 1839) — U.S. Congressman (Democratic Party-Connecticut, 1867-1869) 

John Andrew Peters (S&B 1842) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-Maine, 1867-1873); Attorney General of Maine (1864-1866) 
Richard J. Haldeman (S&B 1851) — U.S. Congressman (Democratic Party-Pennsylvania, 1869-1873) 

Stephen W. Kellogg (S&B 1846) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-Connecticut, 1869-1875) 

John Edward Seeley (S&B 1835) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-New York, 1871-1873) 

Ellis Henry Roberts (S&B 1850) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-New York, 1871-1875); Member of New York State Assembly (1866) 
Benjamin Tucker Eames (S&B 1843) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-Rhode Island, 1871-1879) 

Constantine C. Esty (S&B 1845) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-Massachusetts, 1872-1873); Assessor of Internal Revenue (1862- 
1866; 1867-1872) 

William Walter Phelps (S&B 1860) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-New Jersey, 1873-1875, 1883-1889) 

William Wallace Crapo (S&B 1852) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-Massachusetts, 1875-1883) 


William Law Learned (S&B 1841) — Presiding Justice of the Supreme Court of New York (1875-1892) 
John Wallace Houston (S&B 1834) — Associate Justice of the Superior Court of Delaware (1855-1893) 
Leonard Eugene Wales (S&B 1845) — Justice of the Superior Court of Delaware (1864-1884) 

Dwight Foster (S&B 1848) — Justice of Massachusetts Supreme Court (1866-1869) 

George G. Sill (S&B 1852) — Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut (1873-1877) 


Colleges: 

Andrew D. White (S&B 1853) — inaugural President of Cornell University (1866-1885) 

Daniel C. Gilman (S&B 1852) — inaugural President of Johns Hopkins University (1875-1901); President of University of California at Berkeley 
(1872-1875); Secretary of Connecticut State Board of Education (1865-1866) 

Charles Janeway Stille (S&B 1839) — Provost of University of Pennsylvania (1868-1880) 

Carroll Cutler (S&B 1854) — President of [Case] Western Reserve University (1871-1886) 

William Chauvenet (S&B 1840) — Chancellor of Washington University in St. Louis (1862-1869) 

Henry Hitchcock (S&B 1848) — Dean of the St. Louis Law School at Washington University in St. Louis (1867-1870, 1878-1881) 

Henry Coit Kingsley (S&B 1834) — Treasurer of Yale University (1862-1886) 

William Preston Johnston (S&B 1852) — Professor of English Literature, History, and Political Economy at Washington and Lee University 
(1867-1877) 

Benjamin Silliman Jr. (S&B 1837) — Professor of Chemistry at Yale University (1854-1870) 

Timothy Dwight (S&B 1849) — Professor of Sacred Literature at Yale University (1859-1886) 

Cyrus Northrop (S&B 1857) — Professor of English at Yale University (1863-1884) 

Simeon Eben Baldwin (S&B 1861) — Professor of Law at Yale Law School (1869-1919) 


Churches: 

Charles F. Robertson (S&B 1859) — Protestant Episcopal Bishop for the Episcopal Diocese of Missouri (1868-1886) 
Joseph Parish Thompson (S&B 1838) — Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle in New York City (1845-1871) 

Joseph Augustine Benton (S&B 1842) — Pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church in San Francisco (1863-1869) 
Edward D. Morris (S&B 1849) — Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Columbus, Ohio (1855-1867) 

James Gardiner Vose (S&B 1851) — Pastor of the Beneficent Church in Providence, Rhode Island (1866-1901) 
William Henry Fenn (S&B 1854) — Pastor of High Street Congregational Church of Portland, Maine (1866-1904) 
Alexander S. Twombly (S&B 1854) — Pastor of Winthrop (Congregational) Church in Boston (1872-1891) 


Others: 

William C. Whitney (S&B 1863) — Corporation Counsel of New York City (1875-1882) 

John William Sterling (S&B 1864) — Co-Founder and Member of Shearman & Sterling [law firm in New York City] (1873-1918) 
Thomas Thacher (S&B 1871) — Co-Founder and Member of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett [law firm in New York City] (1875-1919) 
William M. Evarts (S&B 1837) — President of the New York City Bar Association (1870-1879) 

Thomas Anthony Thacher (S&B 1835) — Member of the Connecticut State Board of Education (1865-1877) 

Joseph Burbeen Walker (S&B 1844) — Member of the Board of Education of Concord, New Hampshire (1859-1870) 











Prominent Skull & Bones members during Reconstruction, from left to right: William B. Washburn, Daniel H. Chamberlain, William Maxwell 
Evarts, Morrison R. Waite, Henry C. Deming. William B. Washburn voted “Yea” on the 13", 14", and 15* Amendments. Henry C. Deming 
voted “Yea” on the 13" and 14" Amendments. 


Note: William M. Evarts (S&B 1837) was a Delegate to the Chicago National Convention in 1860 which nominated Abraham Lincoln for President of the U.S. He 
was employed by the U.S. government during the Civil War in many important legal cases, among them in the prosecution of Jefferson Davis. Evarts served as 
a Special Diplomatic Envoy under President Lincoln, visited Great Britain and France in a semi-official capacity, and prevented intended assistance to the 
Rebels (Confederacy). Evarts was the leading counsel for President Andrew Johnson during the Impeachment Trial in 1868. Evarts was the leading counsel of 
the Republican Party before the U.S. Electoral Commission in 1877, whose decision placed Rutherford B. Hayes as President of the U.S. William M. Evarts was 
the grandson of Constitution signer Roger Sherman. 


Antebellum American Federal and State Government Officials 


Federal Government Officials: 

William Henry Washington (S&B 1834) — U.S. Congressman (Whig Party-North Carolina, 1841-1843) 

John Wallace Houston (S&B 1834) — U.S. Congressman (Whig Party-Delaware, 1845-1851) 

Allen Ferdinand Owen (S&B 1837) — U.S. Congressman (Whig Party-Georgia, 1849-1851); Consul in Havana, Cuba [Spain] (1851) 
John Perkins Jr. (S&B 1840) — U.S. Congressman (Democratic Party-Louisiana, 1853-1855) 

William Taylor Sullivan Berry (S&B 1841) — U.S. Congressman (Democratic Party-Mississippi, 1853-1855) 

Orris Sanford Ferry (S&B 1844) — U.S. Congressman (Republican Party-Connecticut, 1859-1861) 

Henry Rootes Jackson (S&B 1839) — U.S. Minister to the Austrian Empire (1854-1858) 


State Government Officials (Southern): 

James N. Lea (S&B 1834) — Associate Justice of Louisiana Supreme Court (1855-1863) 

Hugh White Sheffey (S&B 1835) — Member of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia (1846-1854) 

Allen Ferdinand Owen (S&B 1837) — Member of Georgia State House of Representatives (1843-1847) 

Curtis Field Burnham (S&B 1840) — Member of Kentucky House of Representatives (1851, 1859-1863) 

William Taylor Sullivan Berry (S&B 1841) — Member of Mississippi State House of Representatives (1849-1851, 1855) 
John Henry Felder (S&B 1844) — Member of South Carolina State Legislature (1852-1861) 

Richard Taylor (S&B 1845) — Louisiana State Senator (1856-1861) 

Thomas McKinney Jack (S&B 1853) — Member of Texas State Legislature (1859) 


State Government Officials (Northern): 

John Wallace Houston (S&B 1834) — Associate Justice of the Superior Court of Delaware (1855-1893) 

Henry C. Deming (S&B 1836) — Member of Connecticut State House of Representatives (1849-1850, 1859-1861) 

Thomas Marshall Key (S&B 1838) — Ohio State Senator (1858-1861) 

Benjamin Tucker Eames (S&B 1843) — Rhode Island State Senator (1854-1857); Member of Rhode Island House of Rep. (1859-1860) 
William Barrett Washburn (S&B 1844) — Member of Massachusetts State House of Representatives (1853-1855) 

Constantine C. Esty (S&B 1845) — Massachusetts State Senator (1857-1858) 

Henry B. Harrison (S&B 1846) — Connecticut State Senator (1854-1856) 

Augustus Brandegee (S&B 1849) — Member of Connecticut State House of Representatives (1854-1857, 1859-1861) 


American State Government Officials during the American Civil War 


Dwight Foster (S&B 1848) — Attorney General of Massachusetts (1861-1864) 

John Andrew Peters (S&B 1842) — Attorney General of Maine (1864-1866); Maine State Senator (1862-1863) 
Chauncey M. Depew (S&B 1856) — Secretary of State of New York (1864-1865); Member of New York State Assembly (1861-1863) 
Henry Champion Deming (S&B 1836) — Mayor of Hartford, Connecticut (1854-1858, 1860-1862) 

William Frierson Cooper (S&B 1838) — Justice of Tennessee Supreme Court (1861-1862, 1877-1886) 

John Wallace Houston (S&B 1834) — Associate Justice of the Superior Court of Delaware (1855-1893) 
Leonard Eugene Wales (S&B 1845) — Justice of the Superior Court of Delaware (1864-1884) 

Andrew D. White (S&B 1853) — New York State Senator (1864) 

William Henry Gleason (S&B 1853) — Member of New York State Assembly (1864-1865) 

Charles M. Tyler (S&B 1855) — Member of Massachusetts House of Representatives (1862) 

Benjamin Tucker Eames (S&B 1843) — Rhode Island State Senator (1863-1864) 

Alvyn P. Hyde (S&B 1845) — Member of Connecticut State House of Representatives (1854, 1858, 1863) 
George Pratt (S&B 1857) — Member of Connecticut House of Representatives (1860, 1864-1865, 1869) 

John Ball Brisbrin (S&B 1846) — Member of Minnesota State Legislature (1858-1864) 


Past Political Rebellions: Shays’ Rebellion and Whiskey Rebellion 





SMAYS'S MOB IN POSSESSION OF A COURT-HOUSE 


Shays’ Rebellion was led by former Captain Daniel Shays, a veteran of the Revolutionary War. Daniel Shays and his men 
engaged in a rebellion to protest foreclosure of their homes and endless debt. Shays’ Rebellion lasted from August 1786 to 
March 1787. George Washington opposed Shays’ Rebellion and called for the establishment of a more competent and effective 
government. As a result of the failed Shays’ Rebellion, the Founding Fathers met in Philadelphia from May 25-September 17, 
1787 to create a new government and replaced the Articles of Confederation with the new Constitution. The British creditors 
(bankers and usurers) wanted access to American courts in an attempt to collect their debts, usually paid in gold or silver, a 
commodity that the former colonists rarely possessed. 








The Founding Fathers meet at Independence Hall in Philadelphia on September 17, 1787 during the Signing of the Constitution of the United 
States. Benjamin Franklin is seated in the center. Alexander Hamilton was the author of many essays in the Federalist Papers that was 
instrumental in the ratification of the new Constitution. (Painting by Howard Chandler Christy) 


George Washington takes the inaugural oath of office at Federal Hall adjacent from Wall Street in New York City, New York on April 30, 1789. 
The First Bank of the United States, America’s first central bank, was promoted by Alexander Hamilton, President George Washington’s 
Secretary of the Treasury. The First Bank of the United States was chartered by Congress on February 25, 1791. (National Archives) 





U.S. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson (left) and Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton (center) confer with President George Washington 
in circa 1790-1793. (Oil mural, 1870-73, by Constantino Brumidi, in the Senate Reception Room U.S. Capitol, Architect of the Capitol) 
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Firat Morting af the United States Supreme Conrt 





Contemporary artist Irwin Smith imagined the first meeting in New York City of the United States Supreme Court in 1790 and 1791. From left to 
right, William Cushing, Chief Justice John Jay, John Blair, and James Wilson. They did not hear a case until 1792. 
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A commercial treaty with Great Britain, also known as “Jay Treaty” (left), was ratified by the U.S. Senate in Philadelphia in June 1795, despite 
angry protests by many Americans (right), most of whom were sympathetic to France and the ongoing French Revolution. 


nat 


President and Commander-in-Chief George Washington reviews the army in Carlisle, Pennsylvania on October 10, 1794 as it departs to 
suppress the Whiskey Rebellion in western Pennsylvania. Disgruntled farmers in western Pennsylvania rebelled against a federal excise tax 
imposed on whiskey. A total of 12,950 troops led by Governor of Virginia Henry “Lighthorse Harry” Lee, the father of Confederate Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, marched into western Pennsylvania to suppress the Whiskey Rebellion. The militias of Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania participated in the suppression of the Whiskey Rebellion. Thomas Jefferson eliminated the tax on whiskey when he was the 
President of the United States. (Painting: http://Awww.gallon.com/proddetail.asp?prod=gl-pr-115) 
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The Virginia Resolution, published in December 1798, condemn the Alien and Sedition Acts passed by Congress in July 1798. President John 
Adams waged a guerilla naval war with France from 1798 to 1800, commonly known as the “Quasi War”. Although the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions promoted nullification, neither resolution promoted secession. The Virginia Resolution supported “a warm attachment to the Union 
of the States”. 














Left painting: U.S. Vice President Aaron Burr Jr. and former Secretary of the on July 11, 1804. 
The duel was held near Weehawken, New Jersey, located across from Manhattan Island (New York City). Alexander Hamilton was mortally 
wounded and died the next day. Aaron Burr Jr. was arrested and tried for treason in 1807 but was acquitted. (Painting by J. Mund) 





Right painting: The Treason Trial of Aaron Burr Jr. in 1807. Aaron Burr Jr. was acquitted by U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice John Marshall. 
President Thomas Jefferson ordered the arrest of Burr after Burr was involved in a plot to convert most of Louisiana territory into a separate 
“nation”. 


Bank of the United States: A Faustian Bargain? 
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The First Bank of the United States in Philadelphia. Thomas Jefferson opposed the establishment of the First Bank of the United States while 
Alexander Hamilton was in favor of the new central bank. Philadelphia was the capital of the United States of America from 1790 to 1800; 
New York City was the capital of the United States of America in 1789. 


American National Debt from 1791 to 1866 








January 1, 1791 - $75,463,476.52 
January 1, 1792 - $77,227,924.66 
January 1, 1793 - $80,358,634.04 
January 1, 1794 - $78,427,404.77 
January 1, 1795 - $80,747,587.39 
January 1, 1796 - $83,762,172.07 
January 1, 1797 - $82,064,479.33 
January 1, 1798 - $79,228,529.12 
January 1, 1799 - $78,408,669.77 
January 1, 1800 - $82,976,294.35 
January 1, 1801 - $83,038,050.80 
January 1, 1802 - $80,712,632.25 
January 1, 1803 - $77,054,686.40 
January 1, 1804 - $86,427,120.88 
January 1, 1805 - $82,312,150.50 
January 1, 1806 - $75,723,270.66 
January 1, 1807 - $69,218,398.64 
January 1, 1808 - $65,196,317.97 
January 1, 1809 - $57,023,192.09 
January 1, 1810 - $53,173,217.52 
January 1, 1811 - $48,005,587.76 
January 1, 1812 - $45,209,737.90 
January 1, 1813 - $55,962,827.57 
January 1, 1814 - $81,487,846.24 
January 1, 1815 - $99,833,660.15 
January 1, 1816 - $127,334,933.74 
January 1, 1817 - $123,491,965.16 





January 1, 1818 - $103,466,633.83 
January 1, 1819 - $95,529,648.28 
January 1, 1820 - $91,015,566.15 
January 1, 1821 - $89,987,427.66 
January 1, 1822 - $93,546,676.98 
January 1, 1823 - $90,875,877.28 
January 1, 1824 - $90,269,777.77 
January 1, 1825 - $83,788,432.71 
January 1, 1826 - $81,054,059.99 
January 1, 1827 - $73,987,357.20 
January 1, 1828 - $67,475,043.87 
January 1, 1829 - $58,421,413.67 
January 1, 1830 - $48,565,406.50 
January 1, 1831 - $39,123,191.68 
January 1, 1832 - $24,322,235.18 
January 1, 1833 - $ 7,001,698.83 
January 1, 1834 - $ 4,760,082.08 
January 1,1835-$ 33,733.05 
January 1, 1836 - $ 37,513.05 
January 1,1837-$ 336,957.83 
January 1, 1838 - $ 3,308,124.07 
January 1, 1839 - $10,434,221.14 
January 1, 1840 - $ 3,573,343.82 
January 1, 1841 - $ 5,250,875.54 
January 1, 1842 - $13,594,480.73 
January 1, 1843 - $20,201,226.27 


July 1, 1843 - $ 
July 1, 1844 - $ 
July 1, 1845 - $ 
July 1, 1846 - $ 
July 1, 1847-$ 
July 1, 1848 - $ 
July 1, 1849 -$ 
July 1, 1850 - $ 
July 1, 1851 - $ 
July 1, 1852 - $ 
July 1, 1853 - $ 
July 1, 1854 - $ 
July 1, 1855 - $ 
July 1, 1856 - $ 
July 1, 1857-$ 
July 1, 1858 - $ 
July 1, 1859 - $ 
July 1, 1860 - $ 
July 1, 1861 -$ 


32,742,922.00 
23,461,652.50 
15,925,303.01 
15,550,202.97 
38,826,534.77 
47,044,862.23 
63,061,858.69 
63,452,773.55 
68,304,796.02 
66,199,341.71 
59,803,117.70 
42,242,222.42 
35,586,956.56 
31,972,537.90 
28,699,831.85 
44,911,881.03 
58,496,837.88 
64,842,287.88 
90,580,873.72 





July 1, 1862-$ 524,176,412.13 
July 1, 1863 - $1,119,772,138.63 
July 1, 1864 - $1,815,784,370.57 
July 1, 1865 - $2,680,647,869.74 
July 1, 1866 - $2,773,236,173.69 


Note: War of 1812 (1812-1814), Seminole War (1835-1842), Mexican War (1846-1848), American Civil War (1861-1865) 


Source: 





The Establishment of the (First) Bank of the United States 





U.S. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson (left) and Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton (center) confer with President George 
Washington in Philadelphia circa 1790-1793. 
(Oil mural, 1870-73, by Constantino Brumidi, in the Senate Reception Room U.S. Capitol, Architect of the Capitol) 


The U.S. Senate voted in favor of establishing the First Bank of the United States on January 20, 1791. The U.S. House of 
Representatives voted to establish the First Bank of the United States by a vote of 39 to 20 (with 6 politicians absent) on February 8, 
1791. George Washington requested that Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton submit their opinions on the Bank of the United 
States in February 1791; after reviewing their opinions, President Washington agreed with Hamilton’s opinion on the Bank of the 
United States and signed the Bank bill into law on February 25, 1791. 


Yeas and Nays in the U.S. House of Representatives on Februa 


Elbridge T. Gerry 
B.A. Harvard 1762 
U.S. Congressman 

(Anti-Administration- 
Mass., 1789-1793) 
Yea 








ps 


Roger Sherman 
U.S. Congressman 
(Pro-Administration- 

Connecticut, 1789-1791) 
Yea 





Jonathan Trumbull Jr. 
B.A. Harvard 1759 
U.S. Congressman 

(Federalist-Connecticut, 
1789-1795) 
Yea 





Abraham Baldwin 
B.A. Yale 1772 
U.S. Congressman 
(Democratic Republican- 
Georgia, 1789-1799) 
Nay 








James Madison 
A.B. Princeton 1771 
U.S. Congressman 
(Republican-Virginia, 

1789-1797) 
Nay 

















Tristram Dalton 
B.A. Harvard 1755 
U.S. Senator 
(Pro-Administration- 
Massachusetts, 1789- 
1791) 

Yea 


See. 
Oliver Ellsworth 
A.B. Princeton 1766 
U.S. Senator (Federalist- 
Connecticut, 1789-1796) 
Yea 





Yeas and Nays in the U.S. Senate on January 20, 1791 









Caleb Strong 
B.A. Harvard 1764 
U.S. Senator 
(Pro-Administration- 
Massachusetts, 1789- 
1796) 
Yea 


Theodore Foster 
A.B. Brown 1770 
U.S. Senator 
(Federalist-Rhode Island, 
1790-1803) 
Yea 





" È į à 
fr À FE 
Paine Wingate 
B.A. Harvard 1759 
U.S. Senator 
(Anti-Administration, New 
Hampshire, 1789-1793) 
Yea 





Robert Morris 
U.S. Senator 
(Pro-Administration- 
Pennsylvania, 1789-1795) 
Yea 











Rufus King 
B.A. Harvard 1777 
U.S. Senator (Federalist- 
New York, 1789-1796; 
1813-1825); U.S. Minister 
to Great Britain (1796- 
1803, 1825-1826) 

Yea 


James Monroe 

U.S. Senator 

(Anti-Administration- 

Virginia, 1790-1794) 
Nay 





> Be $ 
William Samuel Johnson 
B.A. Yale 1744 
U.S. Senator 
(Federalist-Connecticut, 
1789-1791); 
President of Columbia 
University (1787-1800) 
Yea 





fad 






William Few 
U.S. Senator 
(Anti-Administration 
Georgia, 1789-1793) 
Nay 





Note: Robert Morris was the national superintendent of finance (1781-1784) and was involved in the establishment of the Bank of 
North America, a private bank in Philadelphia. Robert Morris, informally known as the “financier of the American Revolution”, was 
one of the richest men in America. Robert Morris was imprisoned for debt from 1798 to 1801 due to his involvement in unsuccessful 


land speculations. 


Note: William Few moved to New York City in 1799 and served as a Member of the New York State Assembly (1802-1805), New 
York State prison inspector (1802-1810), United States Commissioner of Loans (1804), director of the Manhattan Bank (1804-1814), 
President of the Manhattan Bank (1814), and Alderman of New York City (1813-1814). William Few served as a Member of the 
Continental Congress (1780-1782, 1786-1788). 





James Madison, The Bank Bill, House of Representatives 
2 Feb. 1791 Papers 13:376--78 


The third clause is that which gives the power to pass all laws necessary and proper to execute the specified powers. 
Whatever meaning this clause may have, none can be admitted, that would give an unlimited discretion to Congress. 


Its meaning must, according to the natural and obvious force of the terms and the context, be limited to means necessary to the 
end, and incident to the nature of the specified powers. 


The clause is in fact merely declaratory of what would have resulted by unavoidable implication, as the appropriate, and as it 
were, technical means of executing those powers. In this sense it had been explained by the friends of the constitution, and 
ratified by the state conventions. 


The essential characteristic of the government, as composed of limited and enumerated powers, would be destroyed: If instead of 
direct and incidental means, any means could be used, which in the language of the preamble to the bill, "might be conceived to 
be conducive to the successful conducting of the finances; or might be conceived to tend to give facility to the obtaining of 
loans." He urged an attention to the diffuse and ductile terms which had been found requisite to cover the stretch of power 
contained in the bill. He compared them with the terms necessary and proper, used in the Constitution, and asked whether it was 
possible to view the two descriptions as synonimous, or the one as a fair and safe commentary on the other. 


If, proceeded he, Congress, by virtue of the power to borrow, can create the means of lending, and in pursuance of these means, 
can incorporate a Bank, they may do any thing whatever creative of like means. 


The East-India company has been a lender to the British government, as well as the Bank, and the South-Sea company is a 
greater creditor than either. Congress then may incorporate similar companies in the United States, and that too not under the 
idea of regulating trade, but under that of borrowing money. 


Private capitals are the chief resources for loans to the British government. Whatever then may be conceived to favor the 
accumulation of capitals may be done by Congress. They may incorporate manufacturers. They may give monopolies in every 
branch of domestic industry. 


If, again, Congress by virtue of the power to borrow money, can create the ability to lend, they may by virtue of the power to 
levy money, create the ability to pay it. The ability to pay taxes depends on the general wealth of the society, and this, on the 
general prosperity of agriculture, manufactures and commerce. Congress then may give bounties and make regulations on all of 
these objects. 


The States have, it is allowed on all hands, a concurrent right to lay and collect taxes. This power is secured to them not by its 
being expressly reserved, but by its not being ceded by the constitution. The reasons for the bill cannot be admitted, because they 
would invalidate that right; why may it not be conceived by Congress, that an uniform and exclusive imposition of taxes, would 
not less than the proposed Banks "be conducive to the successful conducting of the national finances, and tend to give facility to 
the obtaining of revenue, for the use of the government?" 


The doctrine of implication is always a tender one. The danger of it has been felt in other governments. The delicacy was felt in 
the adoption of our own; the danger may also be felt, if we do not keep close to our chartered authorities. 


Mark the reasoning on which the validity of the bill depends. To borrow money is made the end and the accumulation of 
capitals, implied as the means. The accumulation of capitals is then the end, and a bank implied as the means. The bank is then 


the end, and a charter of incorporation, a monopoly, capital punishments, &c. implied as the means. 


If implications, thus remote and thus multiplied, can be linked together, a chain may be formed that will reach every object of 
legislation, every object within the whole compass of political economy. 


The latitude of interpretation required by the bill is condemned by the rule furnished by the constitution itself. 


Congress have power "to regulate the value of money"; yet it is expressly added not left to be implied, that counterfeitors may be 
punished. 


They have the power "to declare war," to which armies are more incident, than incorporated Banks, to borrowing; yet is 
expressly added, the power "to raise and support armies"; and to this again, the express power "to make rules and regulations for 
the government of armies"; a like remark is applicable to the powers as to a navy. 


The regulation and calling out of the militia are more appurtenant to war, than the proposed bank, to borrowing; yet the former is 
not left to construction. 


The very power to borrow money is a less remote implication from the power of war, than an incorporated monopoly bank, from 
the power of borrowing--yet the power to borrow is not left to implication. 


It is not pretended that every insertion or omission in the constitution is the effect of systematic attention. This is not the 
character of any human work, particularly the work of a body of men. The examples cited, with others that might be added, 
sufficiently inculcate nevertheless a rule of interpretation, very different from that on which the bill rests. They condemn the 
exercise of any power, particularly a great and important power, which is not evidently and necessarily involved in an express 
power. 


It cannot be denied that the power proposed to be exercised is an important power. 


As a charter of incorporation the bill creates an artificial person previously not existing in law. It confers important civil rights 
and attributes, which could not otherwise be claimed. It is, though not precisely similar, at least equivalent, to the naturalization 
of an alien, by which certain new civil characters are acquired by him. Would Congress have had the power to naturalize, if it 
had not been expressly given? 


In the power to make bye laws, the bill delegated a sort of legislative power, which is unquestionably an act of a high and 
important nature. He took notice of the only restraint on the bye laws, that they were not to be contrary to the law and the 
constitution of the bank; and asked what law was intended; if the law of the United States, the scantiness of their code would 
give a power, never before given to a corporation--and obnoxious to the States, whose laws would then be superceded not only 
by the laws of Congress, but by the bye laws of a corporation within their own jurisdiction. If the law intended, was the law of 
the State, then the State might make laws that would destroy an institution of the United States. 


The bill gives a power to purchase and hold lands; Congress themselves could not purchase lands within a State "without the 
consent of its legislature." How could they delegate a power to others which they did not possess themselves? 


It takes from our successors, who have equal rights with ourselves, and with the aid of experience will be more capable of 
deciding on the subject, an opportunity of exercising that right, for an immoderate term. 


It takes from our constituents the opportunity of deliberating on the untried measure, although their hands are also to be tied by it 
for the same term. 


It involves a monopoly, which affects the equal rights of every citizen. 
It leads to a penal regulation, perhaps capital punishments, one of the most solemn acts of sovereign authority. 


From this view of the power of incorporation exercised in the bill, it could never be deemed an accessary or subaltern power, to 
be deduced by implication, as a means of executing another power; it was in its nature a distinct, an independent and substantive 
prerogative, which not being enumerated in the constitution could never have been meant to be included in it, and not being 
included could never be rightfully exercised. 


He here adverted to a distinction, which he said had not been sufficiently kept in view, between a power necessary and proper 
for the government or union, and a power necessary and proper for executing the enumerated powers. In the latter case, the 
powers included in each of the enumerated powers were not expressed, but to be drawn from the nature of each. In the former, 
the powers composing the government were expressly enumerated. This constituted the peculiar nature of the government, no 
power therefore not enumerated, could be inferred from the general nature of government. Had the power of making treaties, for 
example, been omitted, however necessary it might have been, the defect could only have been lamented, or supplied by an 
amendment of the constitution. 


But the proposed bank could not even be called necessary to the government; at most it could be but convenient. Its uses to the 
government could be supplied by keeping the taxes a little in advance--by loans from individuals--by the other banks, over 
which the government would have equal command; nay greater, as it may grant or refuse to these the privilege, made a free and 
irrevocable gift to the proposed bank, of using their notes in the federal revenue. 
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“I’m just a patsy!”: Aaron Burr, the Vice President of the United States, assassinates Alexander Hamilton, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, in a duel at Weehawken, New Jersey on July 11, 1804. Alexander Hamilton died in New York City on July 12, 
1804. 
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Thomas Jefferson, Opinion on the Constitutionality of the Bill for Establishing a National Bank 
15 Feb. 1791 Papers 19:275--80 


The bill for establishing a National Bank undertakes, among other things 

1. to form the subscribers into a Corporation. 

2. to enable them, in their corporate capacities to receive grants of land; and so far is against the laws of Mortmain.1 

3. to make alien subscribers capable of holding lands, and so far is against the laws of Alienage. 

4. to transmit these lands, on the death of a proprietor, to a certain line of successors: and so far changes the course of Descents. 
5. to put the lands out of the reach of forfeiture or escheat and so far is against the laws of Forfeiture and Escheat. 

6. to transmit personal chattels to successors in a certain line: and so far is against the laws of Distribution. 

7. to give them the sole and exclusive right of banking under the national authority: and so far is against the laws of Monopoly. 


8. to communicate to them a power to make laws paramount to the laws of the states: for so they must be construed, to protect 
the institution from the controul of the state legislatures; and so, probably they will be construed. 


I consider the foundation of the Constitution as laid on this ground that "all powers not delegated to the U.S. by the Constitution, 
not prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states or to the people" [XIIth. Amendmt.]. To take a single step beyond the 
boundaries thus specially drawn around the powers of Congress, is to take possession of a boundless feild of power, no longer 
susceptible of any definition. 


The incorporation of a bank, and other powers assumed by this bill have not, in my opinion, been delegated to the U.S. by the 
Constitution. 


I. They are not among the powers specially enumerated, for these are 


1. A power to /ay taxes for the purpose of paying the debts of the U.S. But no debt is paid by this bill, nor any tax laid. Were it a 
bill to raise money, it's origination in the Senate would condemn it by the constitution. 


2. "to borrow money." But this bill neither borrows money, nor ensures the borrowing it. The proprietors of the bank will be just 
as free as any other money holders, to lend or not to lend their money to the public. The operation proposed in the bill, first to 
lend them two millions, and then borrow them back again, cannot change the nature of the latter act, which will still be a 
payment, and not a loan, call it by what name you please. 


3. "to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the states, and with the Indian tribes." To erect a bank, and to regulate 
commerce, are very different acts. He who erects a bank creates a subject of commerce in it's bills: so does he who makes a 
bushel of wheat, or digs a dollar out of the mines. Yet neither of these persons regulates commerce thereby. To erect a thing 
which may be bought and sold, is not to prescribe regulations for buying and selling. Besides; if this was an exercise of the 
power of regulating commerce, it would be void, as extending as much to the internal commerce of every state, as to it's 
external. For the power given to Congress by the Constitution, does not extend to the internal regulation of the commerce of a 
state (that is to say of the commerce between citizen and citizen) which remains exclusively with it's own legislature; but to it's 
external commerce only, that is to say, it's commerce with another state, or with foreign nations or with the Indian tribes. 
Accordingly the bill does not propose the measure as a "regulation of trade," but as "productive of considerable advantage to 
trade." 


Still less are these powers covered by any other of the special enumerations. 
II. Nor are they within either of the general phrases, which are the two following. 


1. "To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the U.S." that is to say "to lay taxes for the purpose of providing for the 
general welfare." For the laying of taxes is the power and the general welfare the purpose for which the power is to be exercised. 


They are not to lay taxes ad libitum for any purpose they please; but only to pay the debts or provide for the welfare of the 
Union. In like manner they are not to do anything they please to provide for the general welfare, but only to lay taxes for that 
purpose. To consider the latter phrase, not as describing the purpose of the first, but as giving a distinct and independent power 
to do any act they please, which might be for the good of the Union, would render all the preceding and subsequent 
enumerations of power completely useless. It would reduce the whole instrument to a single phrase, that of instituting a 
Congress with power to do whatever would be for the good of the U.S. and as they would be the sole judges of the good or evil, 
it would be also a power to do whatever evil they pleased. It is an established rule of construction, where a phrase will bear 
either of two meanings, to give it that which will allow some meaning to the other parts of the instrument, and not that which 
would render all the others useless. Certainly no such universal power was meant to be given them. It was intended to lace them 
up straitly within the enumerated powers, and those without which, as means, these powers could not be be carried into effect. It 
is known that the very power now proposed as a means, was rejected as an end, by the Convention which formed the 
constitution. A proposition was made to them to authorize Congress to open canals, and an amendatory one to empower them to 
incorporate. But the whole was rejected, and one of the reasons of rejection urged in debate was that then they would have a 
power to erect a bank, which would render the great cities, where there were prejudices and jealousies on that subject adverse to 
the reception of the constitution. 


2. The second general phrase is "to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the enumerated powers." But 
they can all be carried into execution without a bank. A bank therefore is not necessary, and consequently not authorised by this 
phrase. 


It has been much urged that a bank will give great facility, or convenience in the collection of taxes. Suppose this were true: yet 
the constitution allows only the means which are "necessary" not those which are merely "convenient" for effecting the 
enumerated powers. If such a latitude of construction be allowed to this phrase as to give any non-enumerated power, it will go 
to every one, for [there] is no one which ingenuity may not torture into a convenience, in some way or other, to some one of so 
long a list of enumerated powers. It would swallow up all the delegated powers, and reduce the whole to one phrase as before 
observed. Therefore it was that the constitution restrained them to the necessary means, that is to say, to those means without 
which the grant of the power would be nugatory. 


But let us examine this convenience, and see what it is. The report on this subject, page 3. states the only general convenience to 
be the preventing the transportation and re-transportation of money between the states and the treasury. (For I pass over the 
increase of circulating medium ascribed to it as a merit, and which, according to my ideas of paper money is clearly a demerit.) 
Every state will have to pay a sum of tax-money into the treasury: and the treasury will have to pay, in every state, a part of the 
interest on the public debt, and salaries to the officers of government resident in that state. In most of the states there will still be 
a surplus of tax-money to come up to the seat of government for the officers residing there. The payments of interest and salary 
in each state may be made by treasury-orders on the state collector. This will take up the greater part of the money he has 
collected in his state, and consequently prevent the great mass of it from being drawn out of the state. If there be a balance of 
commerce in favour of that state against the one in which the government resides, the surplus of taxes will be remitted by the 
bills of exchange drawn for that commercial balance. And so it must be if there was a bank. But if there be no balance of 
commerce, either direct or circuitous, all the banks in the world could not bring up the surplus of taxes but in the form of money. 
Treasury orders then and bills of exchange may prevent the displacement of the main mass of the money collected, without the 
aid of any bank: and where these fail, it cannot be prevented even with that aid. 


Perhaps indeed bank bills may be a more convenient vehicle than treasury orders. But a little difference in the degree of 
convenience, cannot constitute the necessity which the constitution makes the ground for assuming any non-enumerated power. 


Besides; the existing banks will without a doubt, enter into arrangements for lending their agency: and the more favourable, as 
there will be a competition among them for it: whereas the bill delivers us up bound to the national bank, who are free to refuse 
all arrangement, but on their own terms, and the public not free, on such refusal, to employ any other bank. That of Philadelphia, 
I believe, now does this business, by their post-notes, which by an arrangement with the treasury, are paid by any state collector 
to whom they are presented. This expedient alone suffices to prevent the existence of that necessity which may justify the 
assumption of a non-enumerated power as a means for carrying into effect an enumerated one. The thing may be done, and has 
been done, and well done without this assumption; therefore it does not stand on that degree of necessity which can honestly 
justify it. 


It may be said that a bank, whose bills would have a currency all over the states, would be more convenient than one whose 
currency is limited to a single state. So it would be still more convenient that there should be a bank whose bills should have a 
currency all over the world. But it does not follow from this superior conveniency that there exists anywhere a power to establish 
such a bank; or that the world may not go on very well without it. 


Can it be thought that the Constitution intended that for a shade or two of convenience, more or less, Congress should be 
authorised to break down the most antient and fundamental laws of the several states, such as those against Mortmain, the laws 
of alienage, the rules of descent, the acts of distribution, the laws of escheat and forfeiture, the laws of monopoly? Nothing but a 
necessity invincible by any other means, can justify such a prostration of laws which constitute the pillars of our whole system 
of jurisprudence. Will Congress be too strait-laced to carry the constitution into honest effect, unless they may pass over the 
foundation-laws of the state-governments for the slightest convenience to theirs? 


The Negative of the President is the shield provided by the constitution to protect against the invasions of the legislature 1. the 
rights of the Executive 2. of the Judiciary 3. of the states and state legislatures. The present is the case of a right remaining 
exclusively with the states and is consequently one of those intended by the constitution to be placed under his protection. 


It must be added however, that unless the President's mind on a view of every thing which is urged for and against this bill, is 
tolerably clear that it is unauthorised by the constitution, if the pro and the con hang so even as to balance his judgment, a just 
respect for the wisdom of the legislature would naturally decide the balance in favour of their opinion. It is chiefly for cases 
where they are clearly misled by error, ambition, or interest, that the constitution has placed a check in the negative of the 
President. 


1. Though the constitution controuls the laws of Mortmain so far as to permit Congress itself to hold lands for certain 
purposes, yet not so far as to permit them to communicate a similar right to other corporate bodies. 
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Alexander Hamilton, Opinion on the Constitutionality of the Bank 
23 Feb. 1791 Papers 8:97--106 


The Secretary of the Treasury having perused with attention the papers containing the opinions of the Secretary of State and 
Attorney General concerning the constitutionality of the bill for establishing a National Bank proceeds according to the order of 
the President to submit the reasons which have induced him to entertain a different opinion. 


It will naturally have been anticipated that, in performing this task he would feel uncommon solicitude. Personal considerations 
alone arising from the reflection that the measure originated with him would be sufficient to produce it. The sense which he has 
manifested of the great importance of such an institution to the successful administration of the department under his particular 
care, and an expectation of serious ill consequences to result from a failure of the measure, do not permit him to be without 
anxiety on public accounts. But the chief solicitude arises from a firm persuasion, that principles of construction like those 
espoused by the Secretary of State and the Attorney General would be fatal to the just and indispensable authority of the United 
States. 


In entering upon the argument it ought to be premised, that the objections of the Secretary of State and Attorney General are 
founded on a general denial of the authority of the United States to erect corporations. The latter indeed expressly admits, that if 
there be anything in the bill which is not warranted by the constitution, it is the clause of incorporation. 


Now it appears to the Secretary of the Treasury, that this general principle is inherent in the very definition of Government and 
essential to every step of the progress to be made by that of the United States, namely--that every power vested in a Government 
is in its nature sovereign, and includes by force of the term, a right to employ all the means requisite, and fairly applicable to the 
attainment of the ends of such power; and which are not precluded by restrictions and exceptions specified in the constitution, or 
not immoral, or not contrary to the essential ends of political society. 


This principle in its application to Government in general would be admitted as an axiom. And it will be incumbent upon those, 
who may incline to deny it, to prove a distinction and to shew that a rule which in the general system of things is essential to the 
preservation of the social order, is inapplicable to the United States. 


The circumstances that the powers of sovereignty are in this country divided between the National and State Governments, does 
not afford the distinction required. It does not follow from this, that each of the portions of powers delegated to the one or to the 
other is not sovereign with regard to its proper objects. It will only follow from it, that each has sovereign power as to certain 
things, and not as to other things. To deny that the Government of the United States has sovereign power as to its declared 
purposes and trusts, because its power does not extend to all cases, would be equally to deny, that the State Governments have 
sovereign power in any case; because their power does not extend to every case. The tenth section of the first article of the 
constitution exhibits a long list of very important things which they may not do. And thus the United States would furnish the 
singular spectacle of a political society without sovereignty, or of a people governed without government. 


If it would be necessary to bring proof to a proposition so clear as that which affirms that the powers of the federal Government, 
as to its objects, are sovereign, there is a clause of its constitution which would be decisive. It is that which declares, that the 
constitution and the laws of the United States made in pursuance of it, and all treaties made or which shall be made under their 
authority shall be the supreme law of the land. The power which can create the Supreme law of the land, in any case, is doubtless 
sovereign as to such case. 


This general and indisputable principle puts at once an end to the abstract question. Whether the United States have power to 
erect a corporation? that is to say, to give a legal or artificial capacity to one or more persons, distinct from the natural. For it is 
unquestionably incident to sovereign power to erect corporations, and consequently to that of the United States, in relation to 
the objects intrusted to the management of the government. The difference is this--where the authority of the government is 
general, it can create corporations in all cases; where it is confined to certain branches of legislation, it can create corporations 
only in those cases. 


Here then as far as concerns the reasonings of the Secretary of State and the Attorney General, the affirmative of the 
constitutionality of the bill might be permitted to rest. It will occur to the President that the principle here advanced has been 
untouched by either of them. 


For a more complete elucidation of the point nevertheless, the arguments which they had used against the power of the 
government to erect corporations, however foreign they are to the great and fundamental rule which has been stated, shall be 


particularly examined. And after shewing that they do not tend to impair its force, it shall also be shewn that the power of 
incorporation incident to the government in certain cases, does fairly extend to the particular case which is the object of the bill. 


The first of these arguments is, that the foundation of the constitution is laid on this ground "that all powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States or to the people," whence it is 
meant to be inferred, that congress can in no case exercise any power not included in those enumerated in the constitution. And 
it is affirmed that the power of erecting a corporation is not included in any of the enumerated powers. 


The main proposition here laid down, in its true signification is not to be questioned. It is nothing more than a consequence of 
this republican maxim, that all government is a delegation of power. But how much is delegated in each case, is a question of 
fact to be made out by fair reasoning and construction, upon the particular provisions of the constitution--taking as guides the 
general principles and general ends of government. 


It is not denied, that there are implied, as well as express powers, and that the former are as effectually delegated as the latter. 
And for the sake of accuracy it shall be mentioned, that there is another class of powers, which may be properly denominated 
resulting powers. It will not be doubted that if the United States should make a conquest of any of the territories of its 
neighbours, they would possess sovereign jurisdiction over the conquered territory. This would rather be a result from the whole 
mass of the powers of the government and from the nature of political society, than a consequence of either of the powers 
specially enumerated. 


But be this as it may, it furnishes a striking illustration of the general doctrine contended for. It shows an extensive case, in 
which a power of erecting corporations is either implied in, or would result from some or all of the powers, vested in the 
National Government. The jurisdiction acquired over such conquered territory would certainly be competent to every species of 
legislation. 


To return--It is conceded, that implied powers are to be considered as delegated equally with express ones. 


Then it follows, that as a power of erecting a corporation may as well be implied as any other thing; it may as well be employed 
as an instrument or means of carrying into execution any of the specified powers, as any other instrument or mean whatever. The 
only question must be, in this as in every other case, whether the mean to be employed, or in this instance the corporation to be 
erected, has a natural relation to any of the acknowledged objects or lawful ends of the government. Thus a corporation may not 
be erected by congress, for superintending the police of the city of Philadelphia because they are not authorized to regulate the 
police of that city; but one may be erected in relation to the collection of taxes, or to the trade with foreign countries, or to the 
trade between the States, or with the Indian Tribes, because it is the province of the federal government to regulate those objects 
and because it is incident to a general sovereign or legislative power to regulate a thing, to employ all the means which relate to 
its regulation to the best and greatest advantage. 


A strange fallacy seems to have crept into the manner of thinking and reasoning upon this subject. Imagination appears to have 
been unusually busy concerning it. An incorporation seems to have been regarded as some great, independent, substantive 
thing--as a political end of peculiar magnitude and moment; whereas it is truly to be considered as a quality, capacity, or means 
to an end. Thus a mercantile company is formed with a certain capital for the purpose of carrying on a particular branch of 
business. Here the business to be prosecuted is the end; the association in order to form the requisite capital is the primary mean. 
Suppose than an incorporation were added to this; it would only be to add a new quality to that association; to give it an artificial 
capacity by which it would be enabled to prosecute the business with more safety and convenience. 


That the importance of the power of incorporation has been exaggerated, leading to erroneous conclusions, will further appear 
from tracing it to its origin. The roman law is the source of it, according to which a voluntary association of individuals at any 
time or for any purpose was capable of producing it. In England, whence our notions of it are immediately borrowed, it forms a 
part of the executive authority, and the exercise of it has been often delegated by that authority. Whence therefore the ground of 
the supposition, that it lies beyond the reach of all those very important portions of sovereign power, legislative as well as 
executive, which belong to the government of the United States? 


To this mode of reasoning respecting the right of employing all the means requisite to the execution of the specified powers of 
the Government, it is objected that none but necessary and proper means are to be employed, and the Secretary of State 
maintains, that no means are to be considered as necessary, but those without which the grant of the power would be nugatory. 
Nay so far does he go in his restrictive interpretation of the word, as even to make the case of necessity which shall warrant the 
constitutional exercise of the power to depend on casual and temporary circumstances; an idea which alone refutes the 


construction. The expediency of exercising a particular power, at a particular time, must indeed depend on circumstances; but 
the constitutional right of exercising it must be uniform and invariable--the same to day as to morrow. 


All the arguments therefore against the constitutionality of the bill derived from the accidental existence of certain State banks-- 
institutions which happen to exist today, and, for ought that concerns the government of the United States, may disappear 
tomorrow, must not only be rejected as falacious, but must be viewed as demonstrative, that there is a radical source of error in 
the reasoning. 


It is essential to the being of the National government, that so erroneous a conception of the meaning of the word necessary, 
should be exploded. 


It is certain, that neither the grammatical nor popular sense of the term requires that construction. According to both, necessary 
often means no more than needful, requisite, incidental, useful, or conductive to. It is a common mode of expression to say, that 
it is necessary for a government or a person to do this or that thing, when nothing more is intended or understood, than that the 

interests of the government or person require, or will be promoted, by the doing of this or that thing. The imagination can be at 

no loss for exemplifications of the use of the word in this sense. 


And it is the true one in which it is to be understood as used in the constitution. The whole turn of the clause containing it 
indicates, that it was the intent of the convention, by that clause to give a liberal latitude to the exercise of the specified powers. 
The expressions have peculiar comprehensiveness. They are, "to make all laws, necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by the constitution in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof." To understand the word as the Secretary of State does, would be to depart from its obvious and 
popular sense, and to give it a restrictive operation; an idea never before entertained. It would be to give it the same force as if 
the word absolutely or indispensably had been prefixed to it. 


Such a construction would beget endless uncertainty and embarrassment. The cases must be palpable and extreme in which it 
could be pronounced with certainty that a measure was absolutely necessary, or one without which the exercise of a given power 
would be nugatory. There are few measures of any government, which would stand so severe a test. To insist upon it, would be 
to make the criterion of the exercise of any implied power a case of extreme necessity; which is rather a rule to justify the 
overleaping of the bounds of constitutional authority, than to govern the ordinary exercise of it. 


It may be truly said of every government, as well as of that of the United States, that it has only a right, to pass such laws as are 
necessary and proper to accomplish the objects intrusted to it. For no government has a right to do merely what it pleases. Hence 
by a process of reasoning similar to that of the Secretary of State, it might be proved, that neither of the State governments has 
the right to incorporate a bank. It might be shown, that all the public business of the State, could be performed without a bank, 
and inferring thence that it was unnecessary it might be argued that it could not be done, because it is against the rule which has 
been just mentioned. A like mode of reasoning would prove, that there was no power to incorporate the Inhabitants of a town, 
with a view to a more perfect police. For it is certain, that an incorporation may be dispensed with, though it is better to have 
one. It is to be remembered that there is no express power in any State constitution to erect corporations. 


The degree in which a measure is necessary, can never be a test of the legal right to adopt it. That must be a matter of opinion; 

and can only be a test of expediency. The relation between the measure and the end, between the nature of the mean employed 
towards the execution of a power and the object of that power, must be the criterion of constitutionality not the more or less of 

necessity or utility. 


The practice of the government is against the rule of construction advocated by the Secretary of State. Of this the act concerning 
light houses, beacons, buoys and public piers, is a decisive example. This doubtless must be referred to the power of regulating 
trade, and is fairly relative to it. But it cannot be affirmed, that the exercise of that power, in this instance, was strictly necessary, 
or that the power itself would be nugatory without that of regulating establishments of this nature. 


This restrictive interpretation of the word necessary is also contrary to this sound maxim of construction; namely, that the 
powers contained in a constitution of government, especially those which concern the general administration of the affairs of a 
country, its finances, trade, defence etc. ought to be construed liberally, in advancement of the public good. This rule does not 
depend on the particular form of a government or on the particular demarkation of the boundaries of its powers, but on the nature 
and objects of government itself. The means by which national exigencies are to be provided for, national inconveniences 
obviated, national prosperity promoted, are of such infinite variety, extent and complexity that there must, of necessity be great 
latitude of discretion in the selection and application of those means. Hence consequently, the necessity and propriety of 
exercising the authorities intrusted to a government on principles of liberal construction. 


The Attorney General admits the rule, but takes a distinction between a State, and the federal constitution. The latter, he thinks, 
ought to be construed with great strictness, because there is more danger of error in defining partial than general powers. 


But the reason of the rule forbids such a distinction. This reason is--the variety and extent of public exigencies, a far greater 
proportion of which and of a far more critical kind are objects of national than of State administration. The greater danger of 
error, as far as it is supposable, may be a prudential reason for caution in practice, but it cannot be a rule of restrictive 
interpretation. 


In regard to the clause of the constitution immediately under consideration, it is admitted by the Attorney General, that no 
restrictive effect can be ascribed to it. He defines the word necessary thus: "To be necessary is to be incidental, and may be 
denominated the natural means of executing a power." 


But while on the one hand, the construction of the Secretary of State is deemed inadmissable, it will not be contended on the 
other, that the clause in question gives any new or independent power. But it gives an explicit sanction to the doctrine of implied 
powers, and is equivalent to an admission of the proposition, that the government, as to its specified powers and objects, has 
plenary and sovereign authority, in some cases paramount to that of the States in others co-ordinate with it. For such is the plain 
import of the declaration, that it may pass all laws necessary and proper to carry into execution those powers. 


It is no valid objection to the doctrine to say, that it is calculated to extend the powers of the general government throughout the 
entire sphere of State legislation. The same thing has been said, and may be said with regard to every exercise of power by 
implication or construction. The moment the literal meaning is departed from there is a chance of error and abuse. And yet an 
adherence to the letter of its powers would at once arrest the motions of the government. It is not only agreed, on all hands, that 
the exercise of constructive powers is indispensable, but every act which has been passed is more or less an exemplification of it. 
One has been already mentioned, that relating to light houses etc. That which declares the power of the President to remove 
officers at pleasure, acknowledges the same truth in another, and a signal instance. 


The truth is, that difficulties on this point are inherent in the nature of the federal constitution. They result inevitably from a 
division of the legislative power. The consequence of this division is, that there will be cases clearly within the power of the 
National Government; others clearly without its powers; and a third class, which will leave room for controversy and difference 
of opinion, and concerning which a reasonable latitude of judgment must be allowed. 


But the doctrine which is contended for is not chargeable with the consequence imputed to it. It does not affirm that the National 
government is sovereign in all respects, but that it is sovereign to a certain extent: that is, to the extent of the objects of its 
specified powers. 


It leaves therefore a criterion of what is constitutional, and of what is not so. This criterion is the end, to which the measure 
relates as a mean. If the end be clearly comprehended within any of the specified powers, and if the measure have an obvious 
relation to that end, and is not forbidden by any particular provision of the constitution--it may safely be deemed to come within 
the compass of the national authority. There is also this further criterion which may materially assist the decision: Does the 
proposed measure abridge a pre-existing right of any State, or of any individual? If it does not, there is a strong presumption in 
favour of its constitutionality; and slighter relations to any declared object of the constitution may be permitted to turn the scale. 
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The First Bank of the United States 
By David Cowen 


Birth of the Bank 

In February 1791, the First Bank of the United States (1791-1811) received a unique national charter for twenty years. Alexander 
Hamilton's brainchild, a semi-public national bank, was a crucial component in the building of the early U.S. economy. The Bank 
prospered for twenty years and performed traditional banking functions in exemplary fashion. With a main office in Philadelphia 
and eight branches nationwide to serve its customers, the Bank's influence stretched along the entire Atlantic seaboard from 
Boston to Charleston and Savannah and westward along the Gulf Coast to New Orleans. 


Hamilton's Broad Economic Plan 

When the Treasury Department was created by an Act of Congress in September 1789, President George Washington 
rewarded Hamilton with the post of Secretary. Hamilton quickly became the nation's leading economic figure. When Congress 
asked Hamilton to submit an economic plan for the country, he was well prepared. The Secretary delivered several monumental 
state papers that forged the financial system for the nation: The Report on Public Credit (January 9, 1790), The Report on the 
Bank (December 13, 1790), The Establishment of a Mint (January, 1791), and The Report on Manufactures (December 5, 
1791). Hamilton's reports outlined the strategies that were part of a comprehensive Federalist economic and financial program. 
They included a sinking fund to extinguish the national debt and an excise tax to be collected on all distilled liquors. 


A key component of Hamilton's economic plan for the country was the national Bank, an institution that would safeguard all 
pecuniary transactions. The Bank would not only stimulate the economy but also enhance the shaky credit of the government. 
The English financial system, particularly the Bank of England, provided an important model for Hamilton. 


The Bank's Funding and Privileges 

The Report on the Bank explained that the national Bank would be chartered for twenty years, during which time the Congress 
would agree not to establish another national bank. The seed capital would be $10 million: $8 million from private sources, and 
$2 million from the government. The Bank would have the right to issue notes or currency up to $10 million. The government 
would also pledge that the notes of the Bank would be unique in that they were valid for payments to the United States. In short, 
the notes would be suitable for payment of taxes, a feature that would provide the Bank with a strong advantage over its 
competitors. 


The national Bank would confer many benefits on the government including a ready source of loans, a principal depository for 
federal monies that were transferable from city to city without charge, and a clearing agent for payments on the national debt. 
The government, as the largest stockholder, would share in the profits, but have no direct participation in the management. 


Debate over Establishment of the Bank 

The Bank bill was introduced into Congress on December 13, 1790, passed the Senate on January 20, 1791, the House on 
February 8, 1791, and therefore was forwarded to President Washington for his signature. It was unclear whether Washington 
would sign the bill into law. Powerful forces led by James Madison, Thomas Jefferson and the Attorney General, Edmund 
Randolph, argued to Washington that the Constitution had not granted the government the power to incorporate a Bank and 
therefore he should not sign the bill. 


Washington Accepts Hamilton's View on Implied Powers 

Washington showed Hamilton the opposition's argument and asked him to prepare a document explaining why he should sign 
the bill. The pressure was therefore on Hamilton to produce a flawless retort. His reply to Washington has been christened as 
the benchmark of a broad interpretation of the Constitution. Hamilton turned the tables on his opposition. If Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison and Edmund Randolph argued that the power to incorporate was not available unless explicitly prescribed by 
the Constitution, then Alexander Hamilton retorted that a power was not unavailable unless so stated in the Constitution. 
Washington accepted Hamilton's logic and signed the bill on February 25, 1791 to create the national Bank. 


Most important, however, was not the political infighting, but rather that Hamilton's view holding that implied governmental 
powers were a viable part of the Constitution had carried the day. Hamilton had accomplished his aim: his detractors defeated; 
his economic approach adopted. In the ensuing years the Bank of the United States occupied center stage of the American 
financial system. 


Life of the Bank 


Initial Stock Offering 

On July 4, 1791, in the largest initial stock offering the country had ever witnessed, investors displayed confidence in the new 
funding system by scooping up $8 million in Bank of United States stock with unprecedented alacrity. Many notable members of 
the Congress were purchasers. Prices of receipts for the right to buy stock (i.e. not the stock itself), know as scripts, were driven 
from an initial offering price of $25 to the unsustainable height of over $300, and then tumbled to $150 within days, causing 
alarm in the markets. Secretary Hamilton calmed the storm much as a modern central banker would have by using public money 
to directly purchase government securities. However, the script bubble led many to blame the Bank for such rabid speculations. 


Bank Branches 

In the fall of 1791 the new stockholders met in Philadelphia to choose board members and decide on rules and regulations. 
While the Bank would be headquartered in Philadelphia, the stockholders clamored for and received branches, with four opening 
in Baltimore, Boston, Charleston, and New York in 1792, and eventually four more in Norfolk (1800), Washington (1802), 
Savannah (1802) and New Orleans (1805). The branches were of great concern to the existing state banks, which viewed the 
national Bank as a competitive threat. 


The Bank's First President and Cashiers 

Thomas Willing accepted the title of president of the Bank and remained in that position until 1807. Willing possessed strong 
credentials as he had been president of the Bank of North America, Mayor of Philadelphia, the Secretary to the Congress of 
delegates at Albany, and a Judge of the Supreme court of Pennsylvania. As the day-to- day manager, the role of bank cashier 
was also important. At the head office in Philadelphia, John Kean was appointed the cashier; however, the most noteworthy was 
George Simpson, who held the post from 1795-1811. 


The Bank's Roles in the Economy 

On December 12, 1791, the Bank opened for business in Philadelphia. The customers were merchants, politicians, 
manufacturers, landowners, and most importantly, the government of the United States. The Banks notes circulated countrywide 
and therefore infused a safe medium of paper money into the economy for business transactions. The sheer volume of deposits, 
loans, transfers and payments conducted by the Bank throughout the country made it far and away the single largest enterprise 
in the fledgling nation. Profits, however, were moderate during the operation of the Bank because its directors opted for stability 
over risk taking. 


The Bank and the "Panic of 1792" 

The Bank had an enormous impact on the economy within two months of opening its doors for business by flooding the market 
with its discounts (loans) and banknotes and then sharply reversing course and calling in many of the loans. Although the added 
liquidity initially helped push a rising securities market higher, the subsequent drain caused the very first U.S. securities market 
crash by forcing speculators to sell their stocks. The largest speculator caught in the financial crisis was William Duer. When he 
went insolvent in March 1792, the markets were temporarily paralyzed. This so-called "Panic of 1792" was short lived as again 
Secretary Hamilton (as in the previous year during the script bubble) injected funds by buying securities directly and on behalf of 
the sinking fund. Yet incidents like the Panic of 1792 and the script bubble would be remembered for many years by opponents 
of the Bank who were still in steadfast opposition to the Hamilton inspired institution. 


The Bank's Business with the National Government 

The rest of Bank years were never as tumultuous as the events surrounding the Panic of 1792. Rather during its twenty-year 
lifespan the Bank performed many mundane pecuniary functions for its customers. The largest customer, the government, had 
many notable interactions with the Bank. One of the highlights of the relationship was the Bank's efficient managing of the 
government's fiscal affairs with respect to the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. In its earlier days, the Bank had lent heavily to its 
largest customer. By the end of 1795 the Bank had lent the government over $6 million, or 60% of its capital. At this point Willing 
and the other directors became alarmed and demanded the Government repay part of its loan. Since Government credit was still 
weak, the Treasury resorted to selling shares of its Bank stock. The sales began in 1796 and ended in 1802. With the proceeds 
from the sales of stock, the government repaid the Bank. 


Central Banking Functions of the Bank 

The Bank performed certain functions that today are associated with central banking. First, the Bank attempted to regulate state 
banks by curtailing those that had overissued their bank notes. Second, the Bank, in coordination with the Treasury department, 
discussed economic conditions and attempted to promote the safety of the entire credit system. Third, while the Philadelphia 
board gave each branch autonomy respecting lending to individuals, the Bank tried to coordinate aggregate policy changes, 
whether a loosening or tightening of lending credit, across the entire network of branches. 


Death of the Bank 

The anti-Bank forces had remained steadfast in their opposition to the Bank since its inception in 1791. By the time of the 
renewal debate in Congress, the Federalists were no longer in control. The Democrats now held the majority and were ready to 
act against the Federalist conceived institution. The opponents of the Bank included Henry Clay, William Branch Giles and Vice- 
President George Clinton. The Federalists supported renewal and were joined by two notable Democrats who crossed party 
lines, Treasury Secretary Albert Gallatin, who believed in the usefulness of the institution, and then President Madison, who had 
switched camps with respect to the Bank issue because he believed the matter had been settled by precedent. 


Complaints about the Bank 

The opponents charged that because three-fourths of the ownership of the stock was held by foreigners, that the Bank was 
under their direct influence. The charge was false, as foreigners were prohibited from electing directors. The opposition also 
charged that the Bank was concealing profits, operating in a mysterious fashion, unconstitutional, and simply a tool for loaning 
money to the Government. 


Rechartering Suffers a Narrow Defeat in Congress 


Although the charter did not expire until March 4, 1811, the renewal process commenced in the House on March 28, 1808 and in 
the Senate on April 20, 1808. The matter developed slowly and was referred to Secretary Gallatin for an opinion. On March 3, 
1809 Gallatin communicated his beliefs to the House that the Bank charter should be renewed. The matter returned to the 
House on January 29, 1810 for Committee debate. On February 19th, the committee recommended in favor of renewing the 
charter and sent the bill to the floor of the House. Floor debate opened on April 13th, and the bill was stopped dead in its tracks. 
Stockholders resubmitted the bill on December 10th, and despite an intense three-month debate, the bill was killed. The vote in 
each section of the Congress was incredibly close. The bill was defeated in the House by a 65 to 64 margin on January 24, 
1811, and in the Senate was deadlocked at 17 on February 20th before Vice-President Clinton, an enemy of both Madison and 
Gallatin, broke the tie with a negative vote. The Bank of the United States closed its doors on March 3, 1811. 


The Bank and the Debate over Central Government Power 

The reason the Bank lost its charter had precious little to do with banking. When charter renewal debate transpired in 1811 
banking on the whole was flourishing. The Bank was born, lived, and eventually died a victim of politics. The Bank has been 
remembered not for what occurred during its operation -- stimulating business, infusing safe paper money into the economy, 
supporting the credit of the country and national government, and with the Treasury department regulating the financial arena -- 
but rather for what occurred during the stormy debates at its birth and death. The death of the Bank was another chapter in an 
ongoing debate between the early leaders of the country who were split between those who preferred a weak central 
government on the one hand and those who desired a strong central government on the other. 


The chartering of a national economic institution, a Bank of the United States, marks the take-off of the Federalist financial 
revolution that began several years earlier with the signing of the Constitution. The political die of the United States was cast 
with that document, and by 1792 the economic base of Federalism was in place, first with the Federal funding of national and 
state war debts, and second, with a sound national Bank in place to give coherence to the developing U.S. financial system. 
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A promissory note issued by the Second Bank of the United States, December 15, 1840, for the amount of $1, 000. 


Timeline of the Bank of the United States: 

January 20, 1791: The U.S. Senate votes in favor of establishing the First Bank of the United States. 

February 8, 1791: The U.S. House of Representatives passes the First Bank of the United States bill (39 Yeas, 20 Nays, 6 Absent). 
February 15, 1791: Thomas Jefferson issues his Opinion on the Constitutionality of the Bill for Establishing a National Bank 
February 23, 1791: Alexander Hamilton issues his Opinion on the Constitutionality of the Bank 

February 25, 1791: President George Washington signs the Bank bill into law in Philadelphia. 

1801-1805: First Barbary War 

January 24, 1811: The U.S. House of Representatives postpones extension of the Bank of the United States (65 Yeas, 64 Nays). 
February 20, 1811: The U.S. Senate is split on the proposed extension of the Bank of the United States (17 Yeas, 17 Nays). Vice 
President George Clinton casts the deciding vote and votes against the extension (a “Yea” vote). 

March 3, 1811: (First) Bank of the United States becomes a private bank and the charter for the Bank of the United States expires 
1812-1815: War of 1812 

March 14, 1816: The U.S. House of Representatives passes the Second Bank of the United States bill (80 Yeas, 71 Nays, 13 Absent). 
April 3, 1816: The U.S. Senate passes the Second Bank of the United States bill (22 Yeas, 12 Nays, 1 Absent). 

April 10, 1816: President James Madison signs the Second Bank of the United States into law 

1819: Panic of 1819 

June 11, 1832: The U.S. Senate passes the bill extending the Second Bank of the United States (28 Yeas, 20 Nays). 

July 3, 1832: The U.S. House of Representatives passes a bill extending the Second Bank of the U.S. (106 Yeas, 84 Nays, 15 Absent). 
July 10, 1832: President Andrew Jackson vetoes the Second Bank of the United States bill 

December 31, 1836: (Second) Bank of the United States becomes a private bank (United States Bank of Pennsylvania) 
1835-1843: Panic of 1837 (1837-1843); Second Seminole War (1835-1842); Opium War (1839-1842) 











Senators and Congressmen who voted “Nay” (Opp 





Pall 
Stephen R. Bradley 
B.A. Yale 1775 
U.S. Senator 
(Dem. Rep.-Vermont, 
1791-1795; 1801-1813) 





James A. Bayard Sr. 

A.B. Princeton 1784 

U.S. Senator (Federalist- 
Delaware, 1804-1813) 








Samuel W. Dana 
B.A. Yale 1775 
U.S. Senator 
(Federalist-Conn., 
1810-1821) 





John Taylor 
A.B. Princeton 1790 
U.S. Senator (Democratic 
Republican-South 
Carolina, 1810-1816) 
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Chauncey Goodrich 
B.A. Yale 1776 
U.S. Senator (Federalist- 
Connecticut, 1807-1813) 


osing the Postponement) on the Bank of the U.S. bill in 1811 


Timothy Pickering 
B.A. Harvard 1763 
U.S. Senator 





Christopher G. Champlin 
B.A. Harvard 1786 

U.S. Senator (Federalist- 
Rhode Island, 1809-1811) 








Benjamin Tallmadge 
B.A. Yale 1773 
U.S. Congressman 
(F-Conn., 1801-1817) 





(F-Mass., 1803-1811) 
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Josiah Quincy 
B.A. Harvard 1790 
U.S. Congressman 

(F-Mass., 1805-1813) 








Laban Wheaton 
B.A. Harvard 1774 
U.S. Congressman 

(F-Mass., 1809-1817) 





Yea (Supporting the Postponement) (17 Democratic Republicans): 
Joseph Inslee Anderson — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Tennessee, 1797-1815) 
Alexander Campbell — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Ohio, 1809-1813) 
Henry Clay — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Kentucky, 1806-1807; January 4, 1810-March 3, 1811; 1831-1842; 1849-1852) 
Charles Cutts (B.A. Harvard 1789) — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-New Hampshire, 1810-1813) 
Jesse Franklin — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-North Carolina, 1799-1805, 1807-1813) 

John Gaillard — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-South Carolina, 1804-1826) 
Obadiah German — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-New York, 1809-1815) 
William Branch Giles (A.B. Princeton 1781) — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Virginia, 1804-1815) 
Andrew Gregg — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Pennsylvania, 1807-1813) 
John Lambert — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-New Jersey, 1809-1815) 
Michael Leib — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Pennsylvania, 1809-1814) 


Elisha Mathewson — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Rhode Island, 1807-1811) 


Philip Reed — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Maryland, 1806-1813) 

Jonathan Robinson — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Vermont, 1807-1815) 
Samuel Smith — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Maryland, 1803-1815, 1822-1833) 
Jenkin Whiteside — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Tennessee, 1809-1811) 
Thomas Worthington — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Ohio, 1803-1807; 1810-1814) 


Nay (Opposing the Postponement) (10 Democratic Republicans, 7 Federalists): 
James A. Bayard Sr. (A.B. Princeton 1784) — U.S. Senator (Federalist-Delaware, 1804-1813) 

Stephen R. Bradley (B.A. Yale 1775) — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Vermont, 1791-1795; 1801-1813) 
Richard Brent — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Virginia, 1809-1814) 
Christopher G. Champlin (B.A. Harvard 1786) — U.S. Senator (Federalist-Rhode Island, 1809-1811) 
John Condit — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-New Jersey, 1803-1809, 1809-1817) 


William Harris Crawford — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Georgia, 1807-1813) 
Samuel W. Dana (B.A. Yale 1775) — U.S. Senator (Federalist-Connecticut, 1810-1821) 
Nicholas Gilman — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-New Hampshire, 1805-1814) 


Chauncey Goodrich (B.A. Yale 1776) — U.S. Senator (Federalist-Connecticut, 1807-1813) 
Outerbridge Horsey — U.S. Senator (Federalist-Delaware, 1810-1821) 
James Lloyd (B.A. Harvard 1787) — U.S. Senator (Federalist-Massachusetts, 1808-1813, 1822-1826) 
Timothy Pickering (B.A. Harvard 1763) — U.S. Senator (Federalist-Massachusetts, 1803-1811) 

John Pope — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Kentucky, 1807-1813) 

John Smith — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-New York, 1804-1813) 
Charles Tait — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Georgia, 1809-1819) 

John Taylor (A.B. Princeton 1790) — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-South Carolina, 1810-1816) 
James Turner — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-North Carolina, 1805-1816) 





AAN j ad 
Alexander Hamilton (left), Oliver Wolcott Jr. (center), and George Clinton (right) 





Alexander Hamilton (B.A. Columbia 1774), the inaugural Secretary of the Treasury (September 11, 1789-January 31, 1795) and co- 
author of the Federalist Papers, supported the establishment of the (First) Bank of the United States, a privately owned central bank, in 
1791. Alexander Hamilton was a director of the Bank of New York (located in New York City) from 1784 to 1788. 


Oliver Wolcott Jr., who served as Secretary of the Treasury (February 3, 1795 — December 31, 1800) and Comptroller of the Treasury 
(1791-1795) under President George Washington, was a director of the Bank of the United States from 1810 to 1811. Oliver Wolcott 
Jr. graduated from Yale University and was involved in the lucrative China trade in the early 1800s. 


George Clinton, the Vice President of the United States from March 4, 1805 to April 20, 1812, cast the tie-breaking vote on the Bank 
bill in the U.S. Senate on February 20, 1811. Clinton’s deciding vote in the U.S. Senate would terminate the extension of the charter 
of the First Bank of the United States and forced the directors of the (First) Bank of the United States to end the bank’s operation as a 


central bank on March 3, 1811. 
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Bank of the United States in Philadelphia in the early 1800s. 
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Both houses of Congress failed to renew the charter of the Bank of the United States by one vote during a session in early 1811. 
Members of the U.S. House of Representatives voted 65-64 for postponing indefinitely on renewing the charter of the Bank of the 
United States on January 24, 1811. Members of the U.S. Senate voted 17-17 for postponing indefinitely on renewing the charter of the 
Bank of the United States on February 20, 1811; Vice President George Clinton broke the deadlock in the U.S. Senate by voting 
against the renewal of the bank's charter. The (First) Bank of the United States in Philadelphia was closed on March 3, 1811. 
American and British merchants owned stocks in the privately-owned Bank of the United States. 
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The Second Bank of the United States in Philadelphia operated from 1816 to 1836 


a 





: “The Second Bank of the United States, which was 








renamed United States Bank of Pennsylvania in 1837, became a private bank until the bank failed in 1841. President Andrew Jackson vetoed 
the renewal of the Bank on July 10, 1832. Nicholas Biddle was arrested for fraud in Philadelphia in 1841; however, Biddle was never tried in 
court and was eventually released from prison. 


Presidents of the Bank of the United States (1791-1811, 1816-1836 





Thomas Willing 
President of the Bank of the 
United States (1791-1807); 

Mayor of Philadelphia 
(1763-1764) 


“The Bank, Mr. Van Buren, is trying to kill me, but I will kill it.” 





William Jones 
President of the Bank of the 
United States (1816-1819); 

Secretary of the Navy 
(1813-1814) 


— President Andrew Jackson, to Martin Van Buren, 1832 








Langdon Cheves 
President of the Bank of the 
United States (1819-1822); 

Speaker of the U.S. House of 

Representatives (1814-1815) 








Nicholas Biddle 
President of the Bank of the 
United States (1823-1836); 

President of the United States 

Bank of Pennsylvania 

1837-1839 
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The Bank of the United States 


The First Bank of the United States (1791-1811) 


The American Republic had considerable financial problems in its early days. The first American bank was organized by Robert Morris in 1781. 
This was a private bank but it helped in financing the Revolutionary War, which did not end until 1783. Alexander Hamilton, a major 
organizational innovator in the Republic, argued for the creation of a central bank, a bankers' bank which would be the lender of last resort. 
Such a central bank would stabilize the financial system and issue banknotes to supplement the gold and silver in circulation. Hamilton saw 
lending funds to the Federal Government as a major function of such a central bank. 


Shortly after Hamilton proposed the creation of a National Bank for the U.S. a bill was introduced into Congress to accomplish Hamilton's 
proposal. There was major opposition to the bill on the grounds that creation of such a bank with a monopoly on issuing money was 
unconstitutional. The bill passed and was signed into law in 1791 but it provided only a twenty charter for a Bank of the United States. The 
charter would need to be renewed in 1811. 


The Bank of the United States solved many of the monetary problems that troubled the country before 1791. But the Bank of the United States 
was a private institution and foreign buyers purchased ownership shares of the bank until the 70 percent of the bank was owned by foreigners. 
The was worrisome to American politicians but this high share of foreign ownership was not unusual in the American financial system. Britain 
had been supplying capital to the U.S. economy for some time. 


But these concerns and politics resulted in a very close vote on the bill for renewing the charter. In the House of Representative the vote was 
65 to 64 for postponing indefinitely the rechartering. In the Senate the vote was a 17-17 tie which allowed the Vice President to cast the 
deciding vote. The Vice President, George Clinton, voted against the renewal of the bank's charter. 


The War of 1812 revealed the weakness of the American financial system so in 1816 the charter of the Bank of the United States was 
rechartered. Support for the second Bank of the United States came from political figures such as President James Monroe and Senator John 
C. Calhoun who were concerned with the low credit and financial solvency of the Federal government, as revealed by the difficulties financing 
the costs of the War of 1812. Support also came from business leaders such as John Jacob Astor who were concerned with the financial 
chaos of the time. 


The Second Bank of the United States (1816-1836) 


The charter called for capital of $35 million, of which $7 million was to supplied by the U.S. government. The Bank was controlled by a board of 
twenty directors, 15 elected by the private stockholders and 5 appointed by the President of the United States. The Bank was to pay the U.S. 
government $1.5 million per year for its franchise. 


Some political figures, e.g. Daniel Webster and John Randolph, opposed this mixing of private and public power but the Act of Congress was 
passed and President Monroe [error; Madison] signed it into law on April 10, 1816. But the charter was again limited to twenty years. 


The first president of the Second Bank was William Jones. Jones had been Secretary of the Navy and later Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
during the War of 1812. His tenure as Secretary of the Treasury was marked by mismanagement of finances and there was no reason to 
believe that he would be any more competent in managing the Bank of the United States. 


Under Jones the Bank opened branches in many other cities and expanded operations. It is important to note that while the Bank of the United 
States functioned as a central bank for the United States it was also a commercial bank involved in making loans. Other banks resented the 
competition from this Federally supported institution. It was taking business away from them. Two state governments tried to prohibit the 
establishment of branches of the Bank of the United States in their states and six others tried to levy prohibitive taxes on these branches to 
discourage their operation. It took a ruling by the U.S. Supreme Court to prevent these restriction on the Bank of the United States. Chief 
Justice John Marshall in 1819 ruled that the Bank of the United States was a proper and necessary instrument of the United States 
Government for carrying out its fiscal operations. One can clearly see the perplexity of mixing public and private institutions. The Bank of the 
United States may have been a necessary instrument for fiscal operations of the U.S. government but it was also a private commercial bank. 


The branches of the Second Bank were not closely controlled by the main Philadelphia institution and the Baltimore branch came under the 
control of individuals who looted it of a million dollars before they were caught. The Baltimore branch went into receivership and the whole 
Bank was close to bankruptcy. William Jones resigned in January of 1819. 


The presidency of the Second Bank of the United States went to Langdon Cheves of South Carolina. Cheves cut back operation, reducing the 
bank loans from $41 million to $31 million and cut the amount of bank notes in circulation from $8 million to $3.5 million. Cheves' policies 
brought stability to the Second Bank but he was not without critics for these policies. The private stockholders resented the reduction in 
dividends. The private banks which criticized the expansion of the Second Bank also criticized its contraction because the reduction in credit 
jeopardized the solvencies of some businesses which were also debtors of those same private banks. In 1923 Cheves resigned and Nicholas 
Biddle of Philadelphia became president. 


WATKINS HOME PAGE 
Source: http://www.sjsu.edu/faculty/watkins/BofUS.htm 











Left photo: President James Madison signed the Second Bank of the United States bill into law in April 1816 after the U.S. 
Senate passed the bill on April 3, 1816. James Madison, during his service as a Congressman from Virginia, voted against a bill 
establishing the First Bank of the United States in 1791. 


Right photo: John Marshall, Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court (1801-1835), presided over McCulloch v. Maryland in 1819, 
declaring that “Congress has power to incorporate a bank”. 





Corporate sponsors of the Second Bank of the United States in 1816: 
John Jacob Astor (left, born in Germany, 1763-1848) and Stephen Girard (right, born in France, 1750-1831) 
John Jacob Astor was reportedly the wealthiest man in America at the time of his death in 1848. 


“Upon this general view of the subject it is obvious that there is only wanting to the fiscal prosperity of the Government the restoration 
of an uniform medium of exchange. The resources and the faith of the nation, displayed in the system which Congress has established, 
insure respect and confidence both at home and abroad. The local accumulations of the revenue have already enabled the Treasury to 
meet the public engagements in the local currency of most of the States, and it is expected that the same cause will produce the same 
effect throughout the Union; but for the interests of the community at large, as well as for the purposes of the Treasury, it is essential 
that the nation should possess a currency of equal value, credit, and use wherever it may circulate. The Constitution has 
intrusted Congress exclusively with the power of creating and regulating a currency of that description, and the measures 
which were taken during the last session in execution of the power give every promise of success. The Bank of the United States 
has been organized under auspices the most favorable, and can not fail to be an important auxiliary to those measures.” 

— U.S. President James Madison, Eighth Annual Message to Congress (State of the Union Address), December 3, 1816 











John Taylor 
A.B. Princeton 1790 
U.S. Senator (Democratic 
Republican-South 
Carolina, 1810-1816) 


Members of Congress who voted “Nay” on 


Benjamin Tallmadge 
B.A. Yale 1773 
U.S. Congressman 
(F-Conn., 1801-1817) 
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David Daggett 
B.A. Yale 1783 
U.S. Senator (Federalist- 
Connecticut, 1813-1819) 
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Samuel W. Dana 
B.A. Yale 1775 
U.S. Senator 
(F-Conn., 1810-1821) 





Members of Congress who voted “Yea” on bill establishing the Second Bank of the United States in 1816 








John C. Calhoun 
B.A. Yale 1804 
U.S. Congressman 
(Democratic Republican- 
South Carolina, 
1811-1817) 


bill establishing the Second Bank 


Timothy Pickering 
B.A. Harvard 1763 
U.S. Congressman 
F-Mass., 1813-1817 














Jeremiah Brown Howell 
A.B. Brown 1789 
U.S. Senator (Democratic 
Republican-Rhode Island, 
1811-1817) 
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Rufus King 
B.A. Harvard 1777 
U.S. Senator 
(Federalist-New York, 
1789-1796; 1813-1825) 





e United States in 1816 





William Hunter 

A.B. Brown 1791 
U.S. Senator (Federalist- 
Rhode Island, 1811-1821) 












Daniel Webster 
A.B. Dartmouth 1801 
U.S. Congressman 
(Federalist-New 
Hampshire, 1813-1817) 
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State John Quincy Adams, Secretary of the Treasury William H. Crawford, Attorney General William Wirt, President Monroe (standing), 
Secretary of War John C. Calhoun, Secretary of the Navy Samuel Southard, and Postmaster General John McLean. 








U.S. Senate Roll Call on the Second Bank of the United States on June 11, 1832 


Yea (28 Senators): 

Samuel Bell (A.B. Dartmouth 1793) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-New Hampshire, 1823-1835) 

Alexander Buckner — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Missouri, 1831-1833) 

Ezekiel Forman Chambers — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jackson-Maryland, 1826-1834) 

Henry Clay — U.S. Senator (Whig-Kentucky, 1806-1807; 1810-1811; 1831-1842; 1849-1852); U.S. Secretary of State (1825-1829) 
John M. Clayton (B.A. Yale 1815) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Delaware, 1829-1836; 1845-1849; 1853-1856) 

George M. Dallas (A.B. Princeton 1810) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1831-1833); Vice President of the U.S. (1845-1849) 
Thomas Ewing — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Ohio, 1831-1837; 1850-1851); Sec. of the Treasury (1841); Sec. of the Interior (1849-1850) 
Samuel Augustus Foot (B.A. Yale 1797) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1827-1833) 

Theodore Frelinghuysen (A.B. Princeton 1804) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1829-1835) 

William Hendricks — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Indiana, 1825-1837); Governor of Indiana (1822-1825) 

John Holmes (A.B. Brown 1796) — U.S. Senator (Adams Republican-Maine, 1820-1827, 1829-1833) 

Josiah Stoddard Johnston — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Louisiana, 1824-1833) 

Nehemiah Rice Knight — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Rhode Island, 1821-1841); Governor of Rhode Island (1817-1821) 

Arnold Naudain (A.B. Princeton 1806) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Delaware, 1830-1836) 

George Poindexter — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Mississippi, 1830-1835); Governor of Mississippi (1819-1822) 

Samuel Prentiss — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Vermont, 1831-1842); Judge of the U.S. District Court of Vermont (1842-1857) 
Asher Robbins (B.A. Yale 1782) — U.S. Senator (Whig-Rhode Island, 1825-1839) 

John McCracken Robinson — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-lllinois, 1830-1841) 

Benjamin Ruggles — U.S. Senator (Democratic Republican-Ohio, 1815-1833); Voted “Nay” on the Second Bank of the U.S. bill in 1816 
Horatio Seymour (B.A. Yale 1797) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Vermont, 1821-1833) 

Nathaniel Silsbee — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1826-1829; 1829-1835) 

Samuel Smith — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Maryland, 1803-1815; 1822-1833); Mayor of Baltimore, Maryland (1835-1838) 

Peleg Sprague (B.A. Harvard 1812) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Maine, 1829-1835) 

John Tipton — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Indiana, 1832-1839) 

Gideon Tomlinson (B.A. Yale 1802) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1831-1837) 

George Augustus Waggaman — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Louisiana, 1831-1835) 

Daniel Webster (A.B. Dartmouth 1801) — U.S. Senator (Whig-Massachusetts, 1827-1841, 1845-1850) 

William Wilkins — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1831-1834) 


Nay (20 Senators): 

Thomas Hart Benton — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Missouri, 1821-1851) 

George M. Bibb (A.B. Princeton 1792) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1811-1814, 1829-1835) 

Bedford Brown — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1829-1840) 

Mahlon Dickerson (A.B. Princeton 1789) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1817-1833) 

Charles Edward Dudley — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-New York, 1829-1833); Mayor of Albany, New York (1821-1824, 1828-1829) 
Powhatan Ellis — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Mississippi 1825-1826; 1827-1832); U.S. Minister to Mexico (1839-1842) 

John Forsyth (A.B. Princeton 1799) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Georgia, 1818-1819, 1829-1834) 

Felix Grundy — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1829-1838; 1839-1840); U.S. Attorney General (1838-1839) 

Robert Young Hayne — U.S. Senator (Nullifer-South Carolina, March 4, 1823-December 13, 1832); Governor of South Carolina (1832-1834) 
Isaac Hill — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-New Hampshire, 1831-1836); Governor of New Hampshire (1836-1839) 

Elias Kent Kane (B.A. Yale 1813) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-lllinois, 1825-1835) 

William Rufus de Vane King — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Alabama, 1819-1844; 1848-1852); U.S. Minister to France (1844-1846) 
Willie Person Mangum — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1831-1836; 1840-1853) 

William Learned Marcy (A.B. Brown 1808) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833); Governor of New York (1833-1838) 
Stephen Decatur Miller — U.S. Senator (Nullifer-South Carolina, 1831-1833); Governor of South Carolina (1828-1830) 

Gabriel Moore — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Alabama, 1831-1837); Governor of Alabama (1829-1831) 

Littleton Waller Tazewell — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Virginia, December 7, 1824-July 16, 1832); Governor of Virginia (1834-1836) 
George M. Troup (A.B. Princeton 1797) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Georgia, 1816-1818, 1829-1833) 

John Tyler (A.B. William and Mary 1807) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1827-1836); President of the U.S. (1841-1845) 
Hugh Lawson White — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1825-1840) 


Note: William Learned Marcy (A.B. Brown 1808) served as U.S. Secretary of War (1845-1849) and U.S. Secretary of State (1853-1857). 
Note: Nehemiah Rice Knight served as President of the Roger Williams Bank in Providence, Rhode Island (1817-1854). 


U.S. House of Representatives Roll Call on the Second Bank of the United States on July 3, 1832 


Yea Votes (106 Yeas): 

John Quincy Adams (B.A. Harvard 1787) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1831-1848); President of the U.S. (1825-1829) 
Chilton Allan — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1831-1837) 

Heman Allen — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Vermont, 1831-1839) 

Robert Allison — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-Pennsylvania, 1831- 1833) 

Nathan Appleton — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1831-1833, 1842) 

William Armstrong — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Virginia, 1825-1833) 

Thomas D. Arnold — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1831-1833, 1841-1843) 

William Henry Ashley — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Missouri, October 31, 1831-March 3, 1837) 

William Babcock — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, 1831-1833) 

John Banks — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-Pennsylvania, 1831-1836) 

Noyes Barber — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1821-1835) 

John S. Barbour (B.A. William and Mary 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1823-1833) 

Daniel L. Barringer — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1826-1835) 

Gamaliel Henry Barstow — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, 1831-1833) 

Isaac Chapman Bates (B.A. Yale 1802) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1827-1835) 

George Nixon Briggs — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1831-1843); Governor of Massachusetts (1844-1851) 
John Conrad Bucher — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Henry Adams Bullard (B.A. Harvard 1807) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Louisiana, 1831-1834; Whig-Louisiana, 1850-1851) 
George Burd — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1831-1835) 

Tristam Burges (A.B. Brown 1796) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Rhode Island, 1825-1835) 

Rufus Choate (A.B. Dartmouth 1819) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1831-1834) 

John Allen Collier — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Lewis Condict (University of Pennsylvania 1794) — U.S. Congressman (Republican-New Jersey, 1811-1817, 1821-1833) 

Silas Condit (A.B. Princeton 1795) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1831-1833) 

Bates Cooke — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Eleutheros Cooke — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Ohio, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Richard M. Cooper — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1829-1833); Pres., State Bank of New Jersey at Camden (1813-42) 
Thomas Corwin — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Ohio, 1831-1840); Governor of Ohio (1840-1842); Secretary of the Treasury (1850-1853) 
Richard Coulter — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, March 4, 1827-March 3, 1835) 

Robert Craig — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1829-1833, 1835-1841) 

Joseph H. Crane — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Ohio, March 4, 1829-March 3, 1837) 

Thomas Hartley Crawford (A.B. Princeton 1804) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1829-1833) 

William Creighton Jr. — U.S. Congressman (Republican-Ohio, May 4, 1813-March 3, 1817, 1827-1828, 1829-1833) 

Henry Daniel — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Kentucky, March 4, 1827-March 3, 1833) 

John Davis (B.A. Yale 1812) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1825-1834); Governor of Massachusetts (1834-1835, 1841-1843) 
Henry Alexander Scammell Dearborn (B.A. William and Mary 1803) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1831-1833) 
Harmar Denny — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-Pennsylvania, December 15, 1829-March 3, 1837) 

Lewis Dewart — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Philip Doddridge — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Virginia, March 4, 1829-November 19, 1832) 

William Drayton — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-South Carolina, May 17, 1825-March 3, 1833) 

William Wolcott Ellsworth (B.A. Yale 1810) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1829-1834); Gov. of Connecticut (1838-1842) 
George Evans (B.A. Bowdoin College 1815) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Maine, 1829-1841); U.S. Senator (1841-1847) 

Joshua Evans Jr. — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1829-1833) 

Edward Everett (B.A. Harvard 1811) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1825-1835) 

Horace Everett (A.B. Brown 1797) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Vermont, 1829-1843) 

James Ford — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1829-1833) 

John Gilmore — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1829-1833) 

George Grennell Jr. (A.B. Dartmouth 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1829-1839) 

William Hiester — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-Pennsylvania, 1831-1837) 

James Leonard Hodges — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1827-1833) 

Henry Horn — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1831-1833) 

Thomas Hurst Hughes — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1829- 1833) 

Jabez Williams Huntington (B.A. Yale 1806) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Connecticut, 1829-1834) 

Peter Ihrie Jr. — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1829-1833) 

Ralph I. Ingersoll (B.A. Yale 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1825-1833); U.S. Minister to Russia (1846-1848) 
William W. Irvin — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Ohio, 1829-1833) 

Jacob C. Isacks — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1823-1833) 

Daniel Jenifer — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Maryland, 1831-1833, 1835-1841); U.S. Minister to Austria (1841- 1845) 
Joseph G. Kendall (B.A. Harvard 1810) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1829-1833) 

John L. Kerr — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Maryland, 1825-1829, 1831-1833); U.S. Senator (Maryland, 1841-1843) 

Henry King — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1835) 

Robert Perkins Letcher — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1823-1833, 1834-1835); Governor of Kentucky (1840-1844) 
Joel Keith Mann — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1831-1835) 

Thomas Alexander Marshall (B.A. Yale 1815) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1831-1835) 

Lewis Maxwell — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Virginia, 1827-1833) 

William McCoy — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1811-1833) 

George McDuffie — U.S. Congressman (Democrat-South Carolina, 1821-1834); Governor of South Carolina (1834-1836) 

Thomas McKean Thompson McKennan — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-Pennsylvania, 1831-1839, 1842-1843); Sec. of the Interior (1850) 
Charles Fenton Mercer (A.B. Princeton 1797) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Virginia, 1817-1839) 


John Jones Milligan — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Delaware, 1831-1839) 

Thomas Newton Jr. — U.S. Congressman (Republican-Virginia, 1801-1829, 1829-1830, 1831-1833) 

Dutee Jerauld Pearce (A.B. Brown 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Rhode Island, 1825-1837) 

Edmund H. Pendleton (B.A. Columbia 1805) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Nathaniel Pitcher — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1819-1823, 1831-1833) 

David Potts Jr. — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-Pennsylvania, 1831-1839) 

James Fitz Randolph — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1828-1833); United States collector of internal revenue (1815-1846) 
John Reed (A.B. Brown 1803) — U.S. Congressman (Federalist/Whig-Massachusetts, 1813-1817, 1821-1841) 

Erastus Root (A.B. Dartmouth 1793) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1803-1805, 1809-1811, 1815-1817, 1831-1833) 
William Russell — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Ohio, 1827-1833, 1841-1843) 

Benedict Joseph Semmes — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Maryland, 1829-1833) 

William Biddle Shepard — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1829-1837) 

Augustine Henry Shepperd — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1827-1839, 1841-1843, 1847-1851) 

William Slade — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-Vermont, November 1, 1831-March 3, 1843); Governor of Vermont (1844-1846) 
Samuel A. Smith — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, October 13, 1829-March 3, 1833) 

Isaac Southard — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1831-1833) 

John Selby Spence — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Maryland, 1823-1825, 1831-1833); U.S. Senator (Maryland, 1836-1840) 
William Stanbery — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Ohio, October 9, 1827-March 3, 1833) 

Philander Stephens — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1829-1833) 

Andrew Stewart — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-Pennsylvania, 1821-1829, 1831-1835, 1843-1849) 

William L. Storrs (B.A. Yale 1814) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1829-1833, 1839-1840) 

Joel Barlow Sutherland (B.A. University of Pennsylvania 1812) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1827-1837) 

John W. Taylor (A.B. Union College 1803) — U.S. Congressman (Republican-New York, 1813-1833) 

Philemon Thomas — U.S. Congressman (Louisiana, 1831-1835) 

Christopher Tompkins — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1831-1835) 

Phineas Lyman Tracy (B.A. Yale 1806) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, 1827-1833) 

Joseph Vance — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Ohio, 1821-1835, 1843-1847); Governor of Ohio (1836-1838) 

Gulian C. Verplanck (B.A. Columbia 1801) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York 1825-1833) 

Samuel Finley Vinton (B.A. Williams College 1814) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Ohio, 1823-1837, 1843-1851) 

George Corbin Washington — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Maryland, 1827-1833, 1835-1837) 

John Goddard Watmough — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1831-1835) 

Edward Douglass White — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Louisiana, 1829-1834, 1839-1843); Governor of Louisiana (1834-1838) 
Elisha Whittlesey — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Ohio, 1823-1838); First Comptroller of the Treasury (1849-1857, 1861-1863) 
Frederick Whittlesey (B.A. Yale 1818) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, 1831-1835) 

Charles A. Wickliffe - U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1823-1833, 1861-1863); Postmaster General of the U.S. (1841-1845) 
Lewis Williams (B.A. Univ. of North Carolina 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Republican-North Carolina, 1815-1842) 

Ebenezer Young (B.A. Yale 1806) — U.S. Congressman (Connecticut, 1829-1835) 


Nay Votes (82 Nays, 2 Missing): 

John Adair — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1831-1833); Governor of Kentucky (1820-1824) 

Mark Alexander (B.A. University of North Carolina 1811) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1819-1833) 

John Anderson (B.A. Bowdoin College 1813) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maine, 1825-1833) 

William S. Archer (B.A. William and Mary 1806) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Virginia, 1820-1835); U.S. Senator (Whig-Virginia, 1841-1847) 
James Bates — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maine, 1831-1833) 

Samuel Beardsley — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1836, 1843-1844); Attorney General of New York (1836-1838) 
John Bell — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1827-1841); U.S. Senator (Whig-Tennessee, 1847-1859) 
John T. Bergen — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Lauchlin Bethune — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

James Blair — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-South Carolina, 1821-1822, 1829-1834) 

John Blair — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1823-1835) 

Joseph Bouck — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Thomas Tyler Bouldin — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1829-1833, 1833-1834) 

John Branch — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1831-1833); U.S. Senator (1823-1829); Secretary of the Navy (1829-1831) 
Churchill C. Cambreleng — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1821-1839); U.S. Minister to Russia (1840-1841) 
John Carr — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Indiana, 1831-1837, 1839-1841) 

Thomas Chandler — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New Hampshire, 1829-1833) 

Joseph William Chinn (B.A. Union College 1819) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1831-1835) 

Nathaniel Herbert Claiborne — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1825-1837) 

Clement Comer Clay — U.S. Congressman (Democrat-Alabama, 1829-1835); Governor of Alabama (1836-1837) 
Augustin Smith Clayton — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Georgia, January 21, 1832-March 3, 1835) 

Richard Coke Jr. — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1829-1833) 

Henry William Connor — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1821-1841) 

Warren Ransom Davis — U.S. Congressman (Nullifier-South Carolina, 1827-1835) 

Charles Dayan — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Ulysses Freeman Doubleday — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833, 1835-1837) 

John Myers Felder (B.A. Yale 1804) — U.S. Congressman (Democrat-South Carolina, 1831-1835) 

William Fitzgerald — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1831-1833) 

Thomas Flournoy Foster — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Georgia, 1829-1835, 1841-1843) 

Nathan Gaither — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1829-1833) 

William Fitzhugh Gordon — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, January 25, 1830-March 3, 1835) 

John King Griffin — U.S. Congressman (Nullifier-South Carolina, 1831-1841) 

Thomas H. Hall — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1817-1825, 1827-1835) 


William Hall — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Tennessee, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833); Governor of Tennessee (1829) 
Joseph Hammons — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New Hampshire, March 4, 1829-March 3, 1833) 

Joseph Morrill Harper — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New Hampshire, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1835) 

Albert Gallatin Hawes — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Kentucky, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1837) 

Micajah Thomas Hawkins — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, December 15, 1831-March 3, 1841) 

Michael Hoffman — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1825-1833) 

William Hogan (B.A. Columbia 1811) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Cornelius Holland — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maine, December 6, 1830-March 3, 1833) 

Benjamin C. Howard (A.B. Princeton 1809) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maryland, 1829-1833, 1835-1839) 

Henry Hubbard (A.B. Dartmouth 1803) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New Hampshire, 1829-1835) 

Leonard Jarvis (B.A. Harvard 1800) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maine, 1829-1837) 

Cave Johnson — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1829-1837, 1839-1845); Postmaster General of the United States (1845-1849) 
Edward Kavanagh — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maine, 1831-1835); U.S. Chargé d’Affaires to Portugal (1835-1841) 
William Kennon Sr. — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Ohio, 1829-1833, 1835-1837) 

Adam King — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1827-1833) 

John King — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Henry Graybill Lamar — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Georgia, December 7, 1829-March 3, 1833) 

Humphrey Howe Leavitt - U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Ohio, 1830-1834); Judge of U.S. District Court for the District of Ohio (1834-1871) 
Joseph Lecompte — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Kentucky, (1825-1833) 

Dixon Hall Lewis — U.S. Congressman (Democrat-Alabama, 1829-1844); U.S. Senator (Alabama, 1844-1848) 

Chittenden Lyon — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1827-1835) 

Samuel Wright Mardis — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Alabama, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1835) 

John Young Mason — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1831-1837); Secretary of the Navy (1844-1845, 1846-1849) 
Johnathan McCarty — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Indiana, 1831-1837) 

Rufus MclIntire (A.B. Dartmouth 1809) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maine, 1827-1835) 

James Iver McKay — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1849) 

Thomas R. Mitchell (B.A. Harvard 1802) — U.S. Congressman (Republican/Jacksonian-South Carolina, 1821-1823, 1825-1829, 1831-1833) 
Daniel Newnan — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Georgia, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

William Thompson Nuckolls — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-South Carolina, 1827-1833) 

John Mercer Patton — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, November 25, 1830-April 7, 1838) 

Job Pierson (B.A. Williams College 1811) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1835) 

James K. Polk — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1825-1839); President of the United States (1845-1849) 
Edward C. Reed (A.B. Dartmouth 1812) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Abraham Rencher — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1829-1839, 1841-1843); U.S. Minister to Portugal (1843-1847) 
John Jones Roane — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Nathan Soule — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Jesse Speight — U.S. Congressman (Democrat-North Carolina, 1829-1837); U.S. Senator (Democrat-Mississippi, 1845-1847) 
James Israel Standifer — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Tennessee, 1823-1825, 1829-1837) 

Francis Thomas — U.S. Congressman (Jackson-Maryland, 1831-1841, 1861-1869); Governor of Maryland (1841-1844) 

Wiley Thompson — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Georgia, March 4, 1821-March 3, 1833) 

John Thomson — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Ohio, 1825-1827, 1829-1837) 

Aaron Ward — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1825-1829, 1831-1837, 1841-1843) 

Daniel Wardwell (A.B. Brown 1811) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1837) 

James Moore Wayne (A.B. Princeton 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Georgia, 1829-1835) 

John Wingate Weeks — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New Hampshire, 1829-1833) 

Grattan Henry Wheeler — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, 1831-1833) 

Campbell Patrick White — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1829-1835) 

Richard Henry Wilde — U.S. Congressman (Republican-Georgia, 1815-1817, 1825, 1827-1835) 

John T.H. Worthington — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maryland, 1831-1833, 1837-1841) 


Absent: 

William G. Angel — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1825-1827, 1829-1833) 

Ratliff Boon — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Indiana, 1825-1827, 1829-1839) 

John Brodhead — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New Hampshire, 1829-1833) 

John Curtis Brodhead — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833, 1837-1839) 

Samuel Price Carson — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-North Carolina, 1825-1833); Secretary of State of the Republic of Texas (1836-1838) 
Joseph Duncan — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-lllinois, 1827-1834); Governor of Illinois (1834-1838) 

Freeborn Garrettson Jewett — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Gerrit Yates Lansing (B.A. Union College 1800) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1837) 

James Lent — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, March 4, 1829-February 22, 1833) 

Robert McCoy — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, November 22, 1831-March 3, 1833) 

Henry Augustus Philip Muhlenberg — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1829-1838); U.S. Minister to Austria (1838-1840) 
Jeremiah Nelson (A.B. Dartmouth 1790) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1805-1807, 1815-1825, 1831-1833) 
Franklin E. Plummer — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Mississippi, March 4, 1831-March 3, 1835) 

Andrew Stevenson — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Virginia, 1821-1834); Speaker of the House of Representatives (1827-1834); U.S. 
Minister to Great Britain (1836-1841) 

Samuel J. Wilkin (A.B. Princeton 1812) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 


Note: An attempt was made by Morgan A. Heard to assassinate U.S. Congressman Thomas D. Arnold (Anti-Jacksonian-Tennessee) on May 
14, 1832, as he descended the west steps of the U.S. Capitol in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Note: U.S. Congressman Charles Clement Johnston (Jacksonian-Virginia) died in office on June 17, 1832. 

Note: U.S. Congressman George Edward Mitchell (Jacksonian-Maryland) died in office in Washington, D.C. on June 28, 1832. 


Ivy League Politicians and Their Vote on the Second Bank of the United States in 1832 


Yea Votes: 

U.S. Senators: 

John M. Clayton (B.A. Yale 1815) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Delaware, 1829-1836; Whig-Delaware, 1845-1849; 1853-1856) 
Samuel Augustus Foot (B.A. Yale 1797) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1827-1833) 
Asher Robbins (B.A. Yale 1782) — U.S. Senator (Whig-Rhode Island, 1825-1839) 

Horatio Seymour (B.A. Yale 1797) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Vermont, 1821-1833) 

Gideon Tomlinson (B.A. Yale 1802) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1831-1837) 

Peleg Sprague (B.A. Harvard 1812) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Maine, 1829-1835) 

Theodore Frelinghuysen (A.B. Princeton 1804) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1829-1835) 
Arnold Naudain (A.B. Princeton 1806) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-Delaware, 1830-1836) 

George M. Dallas (A.B. Princeton 1810) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1831-1833) 

Samuel Bell (A.B. Dartmouth 1793) — U.S. Senator (Anti-Jacksonian-New Hampshire, 1823-1835) 

Daniel Webster (A.B. Dartmouth 1801) — U.S. Senator (Whig-Massachusetts, 1827-1841, 1845-1850) 
John Holmes (A.B. Brown 1796) — U.S. Senator (Adams Republican-Maine, 1820-1827, 1829-1833) 


Members of the U.S. House of Representatives: 

Isaac Chapman Bates (B.A. Yale 1802) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1827-1835) 

John Davis (B.A. Yale 1812) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1825-1834) 

William Wolcott Ellsworth (B.A. Yale 1810) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1829-1834) 

Jabez Williams Huntington (B.A. Yale 1806) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Connecticut, 1829-1834) 

Ralph I. Ingersoll (B.A. Yale 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Democrat-Connecticut, 1825-1833) 

Thomas Alexander Marshall (B.A. Yale 1815) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1831-1835) 

William L. Storrs (B.A. Yale 1814) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Connecticut, 1829-1833, 1839-1840) 

Phineas Lyman Tracy (B.A. Yale 1806) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, 1827-1833) 

Frederick Whittlesey (B.A. Yale 1818) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Masonic-New York, 1831-1835) 

Ebenezer Young (B.A. Yale 1806) — U.S. Congressman (Connecticut, 1829-1835) 

John Quincy Adams (B.A. Harvard 1787) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1831-1848); President of the U.S. (1825-1829) 
Henry Adams Bullard (B.A. Harvard 1807) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Louisiana, 1831-1834; Whig-Louisiana, 1850-1851) 
Edward Everett (B.A. Harvard 1811) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1825-1835) 

Joseph G. Kendall (B.A. Harvard 1810) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1829-1833) 

Silas Condit (A.B. Princeton 1795) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1831-1833) 

Thomas Hartley Crawford (A.B. Princeton 1804) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1829-1833) 

Charles Fenton Mercer (A.B. Princeton 1797) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Virginia, 1817-1839) 

Rufus Choate (A.B. Dartmouth 1819) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1831-1834) 

George Grennell Jr. (A.B. Dartmouth 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Massachusetts, 1829-1839) 

Erastus Root (A.B. Dartmouth 1793) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1803-1805, 1809-1811, 1815-1817, 1831-1833) 
Tristam Burges (A.B. Brown 1796) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Rhode Island, 1825-1835) 

Horace Everett (A.B. Brown 1797) — U.S. Congressman (Whig-Vermont, 1829-1843) 

Dutee Jerauld Pearce (A.B. Brown 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Rhode Island, 1825-1837) 

John Reed (A.B. Brown 1803) — U.S. Congressman (Federalist/Whig-Massachusetts, 1813-1817, 1821-1841) 

Edmund H. Pendleton (B.A. Columbia 1805) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Gulian C. Verplanck (B.A. Columbia 1801) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York 1825-1833) 

Joel Barlow Sutherland (B.A. University of Pennsylvania 1812) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Pennsylvania, 1827-1837) 


Nay Votes: 

U.S. Senators: 

Elias Kent Kane (B.A. Yale 1813) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-lllinois, 1825-1835) 

William Learned Marcy (A.B. Brown 1808) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 
George M. Bibb (A.B. Princeton 1792) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Kentucky, 1811-1814, 1829-1835) 
Mahlon Dickerson (A.B. Princeton 1789) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-New Jersey, 1817-1833) 

John Forsyth (A.B. Princeton 1799) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Georgia, 1818-1819, 1829-1834) 
George M. Troup (A.B. Princeton 1797) — U.S. Senator (Jacksonian-Georgia, 1816-1818, 1829-1833) 


Members of the U.S. House of Representatives: 

John Myers Felder (B.A. Yale 1804) — U.S. Congressman (Democrat-South Carolina, 1831-1835) 

Leonard Jarvis (B.A. Harvard 1800) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maine, 1829-1837) 

Thomas R. Mitchell (B.A. Harvard 1802) — U.S. Congressman (Republican/Jacksonian-South Carolina, 1821-1823, 1825-1829, 1831-1833) 
Benjamin C. Howard (A.B. Princeton 1809) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian/Democrat-Maryland, 1829-1833, 1835-1839) 
James Moore Wayne (A.B. Princeton 1808) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Georgia, 1829-1835) 

Henry Hubbard (A.B. Dartmouth 1803) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New Hampshire, 1829-1835) 

Rufus MclIntire (A.B. Dartmouth 1809) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-Maine, 1827-1835) 

Edward C. Reed (A.B. Dartmouth 1812) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 

Daniel Wardwell (A.B. Brown 1811) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1837) 

William Hogan (B.A. Columbia 1811) — U.S. Congressman (Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 


Absent: 

Robert Woodward Barnwell (B.A. Harvard 1821) — U.S. Congressman (Democrat-South Carolina, 1829-1833) 

Jeremiah Nelson (A.B. Dartmouth 1790) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-Massachusetts, 1805-1807, 1815-1825, 1831-1833) 
Samuel J. Wilkin (A.B. Princeton 1812) — U.S. Congressman (Anti-Jacksonian-New York, 1831-1833) 
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President Jackson’s Veto Message Regarding the Second Bank of the United States 
WASHINGTON, July 10, 1832. 
To the Senate. 


The bill “to modify and continue” the act entitled “An act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United States” was presented to me 
on the 4th July instant. Having considered it with that solemn regard to the principles of the Constitution which the day was calculated to 
inspire, and come to the conclusion that it ought not to become a law, | herewith return it to the Senate, in which it originated, with my 
objections. 


A bank of the United States is in many respects convenient for the Government and useful to the people. Entertaining this opinion, and deeply 
impressed with the belief that some of the powers and privileges possessed by the existing bank are unauthorized by the Constitution, 
subversive of the rights of the States, and dangerous to the liberties of the people, | felt it my duty at an early period of my Administration to 
call the attention of Congress to the practicability of organizing an institution combining all its advantages and obviating these objections. | 
sincerely regret that in the act before me | can perceive none of those modifications of the bank charter which are necessary, in my opinion, to 
make it compatible with justice, with sound policy, or with the Constitution of our country. 


The present corporate body, denominated the president, directors, and company of the Bank of the United States, will have existed at the time 
this act is intended to take effect twenty years. It enjoys an exclusive privilege of banking under the authority of the General Government, a 
monopoly of its favor and support, and, as a necessary consequence, almost a monopoly of the foreign and domestic exchange. The powers, 
privileges, and favors bestowed upon it in the original charter, by increasing the value of the stock far above its par value, operated as a 
gratuity of many millions to the stockholders. 


An apology may be found for the failure to guard against this result in the consideration that the effect of the original act of incorporation could 
not be certainly foreseen at the time of its passage. The act before me proposes another gratuity to the holders of the same stock, and in many 
cases to the same men, of at least seven millions more. This donation finds no apology in any uncertainty as to the effect of the act. On all 
hands it is conceded that its passage will increase at least so or 30 per cent more the market price of the stock, subject to the payment of the 
annuity of $200,000 per year secured by the act, thus adding in a moment one-fourth to its par value. It is not our own citizens only who are to 
receive the bounty of our Government. More than eight millions of the stock of this bank are held by foreigners. By this act the American 
Republic proposes virtually to make them a present of some millions of dollars. For these gratuities to foreigners and to some of our own 
opulent citizens the act secures no equivalent whatever. They are the certain gains of the present stockholders under the operation of this act, 
after making full allowance for the payment of the bonus. 


Every monopoly and all exclusive privileges are granted at the expense of the public, which ought to receive a fair equivalent. The many 
millions which this act proposes to bestow on the stockholders of the existing bank must come directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the 
American people. It is due to them, therefore, if their Government sell monopolies and exclusive privileges, that they should at least exact for 
them as much as they are worth in open market. The value of the monopoly in this case may be correctly ascertained. The twenty-eight 
millions of stock would probably be at an advance of 50 per cent, and command in market at least $42,000,000, subject to the payment of the 
present bonus. The present value of the monopoly, therefore, is $17,000,000, and this the act proposes to sell for three millions, payable in 
fifteen annual installments of $200,000 each. 


It is not conceivable how the present stockholders can have any claim to the special favor of the Government. The present corporation has 
enjoyed its monopoly during the period stipulated in the original contract. If we must have such a corporation, why should not the Government 
sell out the whole stock and thus secure to the people the full market value of the privileges granted? Why should not Congress create and sell 
twenty-eight millions of stock, incorporating the purchasers with all the powers and privileges secured in this act and putting the premium upon 
the sales into the Treasury? 


But this act does not permit competition in the purchase of this monopoly. It seems to be predicated on the erroneous idea that the present 
stockholders have a prescriptive right not only to the favor but to the bounty of Government. It appears that more than a fourth part of the stock 
is held by foreigners and the residue is held by a few hundred of our own citizens, chiefly of the richest class. For their benefit does this act 
exclude the whole American people from competition in the purchase of this monopoly and dispose of it for many millions less than it is worth. 
This seems the less excusable because some of our citizens not now stockholders petitioned that the door of competition might be opened, 
and offered to take a charter on terms much more favorable to the Government and country. 


But this proposition, although made by men whose aggregate wealth is believed to be equal to all the private stock in the existing bank, has 
been set aside, and the bounty of our Government is proposed to be again bestowed on the few who have been fortunate enough to secure 
the stock and at this moment wield the power of the existing institution. | can not perceive the justice or policy of this course. If our Government 
must sell monopolies, it would seem to be its duty to take nothing less than their full value, and if gratuities must be made once in fifteen or 
twenty years let them not be bestowed on the subjects of a foreign government nor upon a designated and favored class of men in our own 
country. It is but justice and good policy, as far as the nature of the case will admit, to confine our favors to our own fellow-citizens, and let 
each in his turn enjoy an opportunity to profit by our bounty. In the bearings of the act before me upon these points | find ample reasons why it 
should not become a law. 


It has been urged as an argument in favor of rechartering the present bank that the calling in its loans will produce great embarrassment and 
distress. The time allowed to close its concerns is ample, and if it has been well managed its pressure will be light, and heavy only in case its 
management has been bad. If, therefore, it shall produce distress, the fault will be its own, and it would furnish a reason against renewing a 

power which has been so obviously abused. But will there ever be a time when this reason will be less powerful? To acknowledge its force is 


to admit that the bank ought to be perpetual, and as a consequence the present stockholders and those inheriting their rights as successors be 
established a privileged order, clothed both with great political power and enjoying immense pecuniary advantages from their connection with 
the Government. 


The modifications of the existing charter proposed by this act are not such, in my view, as make it consistent with the rights of the States or the 
liberties of the people. The qualification of the right of the bank to hold real estate, the limitation of its power to establish branches, and the 
power reserved to Congress to forbid the circulation of small notes are restrictions comparatively of little value or importance. All the 
objectionable principles of the existing corporation, and most of its odious features, are retained without alleviation. 


The fourth section provides “that the notes or bills of the said corporation, although the same be, on the faces thereof, respectively made 
payable at one place only, shall nevertheless be received by the said corporation at the bank or at any of the offices of discount and deposit 
thereof if tendered in liquidation or payment of any balance or balances due to said corporation or to such office of discount and deposit from 
any other incorporated bank.” This provision secures to the State banks a legal privilege in the Bank of the United States which is withheld 
from all private citizens. If a State bank in Philadelphia owe the Bank of the United States and have notes issued by the St. Louis branch, it can 
pay the debt with those notes, but if a merchant, mechanic, or other private citizen be in like circumstances he can not by law pay his debt with 
those notes, but must sell them at a discount or send them to St. Louis to be cashed. This boon conceded to the State banks, though not 
unjust in itself, is most odious because it does not measure out equal justice to the high and the low, the rich and the poor. To the extent of its 
practical effect it is a bond of union among the banking establishments of the nation, erecting them into an interest separate from that of the 
people, and its necessary tendency is to unite the Bank of the United States and the State banks in any measure which may be thought 
conducive to their common interest. 


The ninth section of the act recognizes principles of worse tendency than any provision of the present charter. 


It enacts that “the cashier of the bank shall annually report to the Secretary of the Treasury the names of all stockholders who are not resident 
citizens of the United States, and on the application of the treasurer of any State shall make out and transmit to such treasurer a list of 
stockholders residing in or citizens of such State, with the amount of stock owned by each.” Although this provision, taken in connection with a 
decision of the Supreme Court, surrenders, by its silence, the right of the States to tax the banking institutions created by this corporation 
under the name of branches throughout the Union, it is evidently intended to be construed as a concession of their right to tax that portion of 
the stock which may be held by their own citizens and residents. In this light, if the act becomes a law, it will be understood by the States, who 
will probably proceed to levy a tax equal to that paid upon the stock of banks incorporated by themselves. In some States that tax is now | per 
cent, either on the capital or on the shares, and that may be assumed as the amount which all citizen or resident stockholders would be taxed 
under the operation of this act. As it is only the stock held in the States and not that employed within them which would be subject to taxation, 
and as the names of foreign stockholders are not to be reported to the treasurers of the States, it is obvious that the stock held by them will be 
exempt from this burden. Their annual profits will therefore be | per cent more than the citizen stockholders, and as the annual dividends of the 
bank may be safely estimated at 7 per cent, the stock will be worth 10 or 15 per cent more to foreigners than to citizens of the United States. 
To appreciate the effects which this state of things will produce, we must take a brief review of the operations and present condition of the 
Bank of the United States. 


By documents submitted to Congress at the present session it appears that on the 1st of January, 1832, of the twenty-eight millions of private 
stock in the corporation, $8,405,500 were held by foreigners, mostly of Great Britain. The amount of stock held in the nine Western and 
Southwestern States is $140,200, and in the four Southern States is $5,623,100, and in the Middle and Eastern States is about $13,522,000. 
The profits of the bank in 1831, as shown in a statement to Congress, were about $3,455,598; of this there accrued in the nine western States 
about $1,640,048; in the four Southern States about $352,507, and in the Middle and Eastern States about $1,463,041. As little stock is held in 
the West, it is obvious that the debt of the people in that section to the bank is principally a debt to the Eastern and foreign stockholders; that 
the interest they pay upon it is carried into the Eastern States and into Europe, and that it is a burden upon their industry and a drain of their 
currency, which no country can bear without inconvenience and occasional distress. To meet this burden and equalize the exchange 
operations of the bank, the amount of specie drawn from those States through its branches within the last two years, as shown by its official 
reports, was about $6,000,000. More than half a million of this amount does not stop in the Eastern States, but passes on to Europe to pay the 
dividends of the foreign stockholders. In the principle of taxation recognized by this act the Western States find no adequate compensation for 
this perpetual burden on their industry and drain of their currency. The branch bank at Mobile made last year $95,140, yet under the provisions 
of this act the State of Alabama can raise no revenue from these profitable operations, because not a share of the stock is held by any of her 
citizens. Mississippi and Missouri are in the same condition in relation to the branches at Natchez and St. Louis, and such, in a greater or less 
degree, is the condition of every Western State. The tendency of the plan of taxation which this act proposes will be to place the whole United 
States in the same relation to foreign countries which the Western States now bear to the Eastern. When by a tax on resident stockholders the 
stock of this bank is made worth 10 or 15 per cent more to foreigners than to residents, most of it will inevitably leave the country. 


Thus will this provision in its practical effect deprive the Eastern as well as the Southern and Western States of the means of raising a revenue 
from the extension of business and great profits of this institution. It will make the American people debtors to aliens in nearly the whole 
amount due to this bank, and send across the Atlantic from two to five millions of specie every year to pay the bank dividends. 


In another of its bearings this provision is fraught with danger. Of the twenty-five directors of this bank five are chosen by the Government and 
twenty by the citizen stockholders. From all voice in these elections the foreign stockholders are excluded by the charter. In proportion, 
therefore, as the stock is transferred to foreign holders the extent of suffrage in the choice of directors is curtailed. Already is almost a third of 
the stock in foreign hands and not represented in elections. It is constantly passing out of the country, and this act will accelerate its departure. 
The entire control of the institution would necessarily fall into the hands of a few citizen stockholders, and the ease with which the object would 
be accomplished would be a temptation to designing men to secure that control in their own hands by monopolizing the remaining stock. There 
is danger that a president and directors would then be able to elect themselves from year to year, and without responsibility or control manage 
the whole concerns of the bank during the existence of its charter. It is easy to conceive that great evils to our country and its institutions millet 
flow from such a concentration of power in the hands of a few men irresponsible to the people. 


Is there no danger to our liberty and independence in a bank that in its nature has so little to bind it to our country? The president of the bank 
has told us that most of the State banks exist by its forbearance. Should its influence become concentered, as it may under the operation of 
such an act as this, in the hands of a self-elected directory whose interests are identified with those of the foreign stockholders, will there not 
be cause to tremble for the purity of our elections in peace and for the independence of our country in war? Their power would be great 
whenever they might choose to exert it; but if this monopoly were regularly renewed every fifteen or twenty years on terms proposed by 
themselves, they might seldom in peace put forth their strength to influence elections or control the affairs of the nation. But if any private 
citizen or public functionary should interpose to curtail its powers or prevent a renewal of its privileges, it can not be doubted that he would be 
made to feel its influence. 


Should the stock of the bank principally pass into the hands of the subjects of a foreign country, and we should unfortunately become involved 
in a war with that country, what would be our condition? Of the course which would be pursued by a bank almost wholly owned by the subjects 
of a foreign power, and managed by those whose interests, if not affections, would run in the same direction there can be no doubt. All its 
operations within would be in aid of the hostile fleets and armies without. Controlling our currency, receiving our public moneys, and holding 
thousands of our citizens in dependence, it would be more formidable and dangerous than the naval and military power of the enemy. 


If we must have a bank with private stockholders, every consideration of sound policy and every impulse of American feeling admonishes that 
it should be purely American. Its stockholders should be composed exclusively of our own citizens, who at least ought to be friendly to our 
Government and willing to support it in times of difficulty and danger. So abundant is domestic capital that competition in subscribing for the 
stock of local banks has recently led almost to riots. To a bank exclusively of American stockholders, possessing the powers and privileges 
granted by this act, subscriptions for $200,000,000 could be readily obtained. Instead of sending abroad the stock of the bank in which the 
Government must deposit its funds and on which it must rely to sustain its credit in times of emergency, it would rather seem to be expedient to 
prohibit its sale to aliens under penalty of absolute forfeiture. 


It is maintained by the advocates of the bank that its constitutionality in all its features ought to be considered as settled by precedent and by 
the decision of the Supreme Court. To this conclusion | can not assent. Mere precedent is a dangerous source of authority, and should not be 
regarded as deciding questions of constitutional power except where the acquiescence of the people and the States can be considered as well 
settled. So far from this being the case on this subject, an argument against the bank might be based on precedent. One Congress, in 1791, 
decided in favor of a bank; another, in 1811, decided against it. One Congress, in 1815, decided against a bank; another, in 1816, decided in 
its favor. Prior to the present Congress, therefore, the precedents drawn from that source were equal. If we resort to the States, the 
expressions of legislative, judicial, and executive opinions against the bank have been probably to those in its favor as 4 to 1. There is nothing 
in precedent, therefore, which, if its authority were admitted, ought to weigh in favor of the act before me. 


If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole ground of this act, it ought not to control the coordinate authorities of this Government. 
The Congress, the Executive, and the Court must each for itself be guided by its own opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes 
an oath to support the Constitution swears that he will support it as he understands it, and not as it is understood by others. It is as much the 
duty of the House of Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President to decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution which 
may be presented to them for passage or approval as it is of the supreme judges when it may be brought before them for judicial decision. The 
opinion of the judges has no more authority over Congress than the opinion of Congress has over the judges, and on that point the President 
is independent of both. The authority of the Supreme Court must not, therefore, be permitted to control the Congress or the Executive when 
acting in their legislative capacities, but to have only such influence as the force of their reasoning may deserve. 


But in the case relied upon the Supreme Court have not decided that all the features of this corporation are compatible with the Constitution. It 
is true that the court have said that the law incorporating the bank is a constitutional exercise of power by Congress; but taking into view the 
whole opinion of the court and the reasoning by which they have come to that conclusion, | understand them to have decided that inasmuch as 
a bank is an appropriate means for carrying into effect the enumerated powers of the General Government, therefore the law incorporating it is 
in accordance with that provision of the Constitution which declares that Congress shall have power “to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying those powers into execution.” Having satisfied themselves that the word “necessary” in the Constitution means 
“needtul,” “requisite,” “essential,” “conducive to,” and that “a bank” is a convenient, a useful, and essential instrument in the prosecution of the 
Government's “fiscal operations,” they conclude that to “use one must be within the discretion of Congress” and that “the act to incorporate the 
Bank of the United States is a law made in pursuance of the Constitution;” “but,” say they, “where the law is not prohibited and is really 
calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Government, to undertake here to inquire into the degree of its necessity would be to 
pass the line which circumscribes the judicial department and to tread on legislative ground.” 


The principle here affirmed is that the “degree of its necessity,” involving all the details of a banking institution, is a question exclusively for 
legislative consideration. A bank is constitutional, but it is the province of the Legislature to determine whether this or that particular power, 
privilege, or exemption is “necessary and proper” to enable the bank to discharge its duties to the Government, and from their decision there is 
no appeal to the courts of justice. Under the decision of the Supreme Court, therefore, it is the exclusive province of Congress and the 
President to decide whether the particular features of this act are necessary and proper in order to enable the bank to perform conveniently 
and efficiently the public duties assigned to it as a fiscal agent, and therefore constitutional, or unnecessary and improper, and therefore 
unconstitutional. 


Without commenting on the general principle affirmed by the Supreme Court, let us examine the details of this act in accordance with the rule 
of legislative action which they have laid down. It will be found that many of the powers and privileges conferred on it can not be supposed 
necessary for the purpose for which it is proposed to be created, and are not, therefore, means necessary to attain the end in view, and 
consequently not justified by the Constitution. 


The original act of incorporation, section 21, enacts “that no other bank shall be established by any future law of the United States during the 
continuance of the corporation hereby created, for which the faith of the United States is hereby pledged: Provided, Congress may renew 
existing charters for banks within the District of Columbia not increasing the capital thereof, and may also establish any other bank or banks in 


said District with capitals not exceeding in the whole $6,000,000 if they shall deem it expedient.” This provision is continued in force by the act 
before me fifteen years from the ad of March, 1836. 


If Congress possessed the power to establish one bank, they had power to establish more than one if in their opinion two or more banks had 
been “necessary” to facilitate the execution of the powers delegated to them in the Constitution. If they possessed the power to establish a 
second bank, it was a power derived from the Constitution to be exercised from time to time, and at any time when the interests of the country 
or the emergencies of the Government might make it expedient. It was possessed by one Congress as well as another, and by all Congresses 
alike, and alike at every session. But the Congress of 1816 have taken it away from their successors for twenty years, and the Congress of 
1832 proposes to abolish it for fifteen years more. It can not be “necessary” or “proper” for Congress to barter away or divest themselves of 
any of the powers vested in them by the Constitution to be exercised for the public good. It is not “necessary” to the efficiency of the bank, nor 
is it “proper” in relation to themselves and their successors. They may properly use the discretion vested in them, but they may not limit the 
discretion of their successors. This restriction on themselves and grant of a monopoly to the bank is therefore unconstitutional. 


In another point of view this provision is a palpable attempt to amend the Constitution by an act of legislation. The Constitution declares that 
“the Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever” over the District of Columbia. Its constitutional power, 
therefore, to establish banks in the District of Columbia and increase their capital at will is unlimited and uncontrollable by any other power than 
that which gave authority to the Constitution. Yet this act declares that Congress shall not increase the capital of existing banks, nor create 
other banks with capitals exceeding in the whole $6,000,000. The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive 
legislation over this District “in all cases whatsoever,” and this act declares they shall not. Which is the supreme law of the land? This provision 
can not be “necessary” or “proper” or constitutional unless the absurdity be admitted that whenever it be “necessary and proper” in the opinion 
of Congress they have a right to barter away one portion of the powers vested in them by the Constitution as a means of executing the rest. 


On two subjects only does the Constitution recognize in Congress the power to grant exclusive privileges or monopolies. It declares that 
“Congress shall have power to promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries.” Out of this express delegation of power have grown our laws of patents and 
copyrights. As the Constitution expressly delegates to Congress the power to grant exclusive privileges in these cases as the means of 
executing the substantive power “to promote the progress of science and useful arts,” it is consistent with the fair rules of construction to 
conclude that such a power was not intended to be granted as a means of accomplishing any other end. On every other subject which comes 
within the scope of Congressional power there is an ever-living discretion in the use of proper means, which can not be restricted or abolished 
without an amendment of the Constitution. Every act of Congress, therefore, which attempts by grants of monopolies or sale of exclusive 
privileges for a limited time, or a time without limit, to restrict or extinguish its own discretion in the choice of means to execute its delegated 
powers is equivalent to a legislative amendment of the Constitution, and palpably unconstitutional. 


This act authorizes and encourages transfers of its stock to foreigners and grants them an exemption from all State and national taxation. So 
far from being “necessary and proper” that the bank should possess this power to make it a safe and efficient agent of the Government in its 
fiscal operations, it is calculated to convert the Bank of the United States into a foreign bank, to impoverish our people in time of peace, to 
disseminate a foreign influence through every section of the Republic, and in war to endanger our independence. 


The several States reserved the power at the formation of the Constitution to regulate and control titles and transfers of real property, and 
most, if not all, of them have laws disqualifying aliens from acquiring or holding lands within their limits. But this act, in disregard of the 
undoubted right of the States to prescribe such disqualifications, gives to aliens stockholders in this bank an interest and title, as members of 
the corporation, to all the real property it may acquire within any of the States of this Union. This privilege granted to aliens is not “necessary” 
to enable the bank to perform its public duties, nor in any sense “proper,” because it is vitally subversive of the rights of the States. 


The Government of the United States have no constitutional power to purchase lands within the States except “for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings,” and even for these objects only “by the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be.” By making themselves stockholders in the bank and granting to the corporation the power to purchase lands for 
other purposes they assume a power not granted in the Constitution and grant to others what they do not themselves possess. It is not 
necessary to the receiving, safe-keeping, or transmission of the funds of the Government that the bank should possess this power, and it is not 
proper that Congress should thus enlarge the powers delegated to them in the Constitution. 


The old Bank of the United States possessed a capital of only $11,000,000, which was found fully sufficient to enable it with dispatch and 
safety to perform all the functions required of it by the Government. The capital of the present bank is $35,000,000—at least twenty-four more 
than experience has proved to be necessary to enable a bank to perform its public functions. The public debt which existed during the period 
of the old bank and on the establishment of the new has been nearly paid off, and our revenue will soon be reduced. This increase of capital is 
therefore not for public but for private purposes. 


The Government is the only “proper” judge where its agents should reside and keep their offices, because it best knows where their presence 
will be “necessary.” It can not, therefore, be “necessary” or “proper” to authorize the bank to locate branches where it pleases to perform the 
public service, without consulting the Government, and contrary to its will. The principle laid down by the Supreme Court concedes that 
Congress can not establish a bank for purposes of private speculation and gain, but only as a means of executing the delegated powers of the 
General Government. By the same principle a branch bank can not constitutionally be established for other than public purposes. The power 
which this act gives to establish two branches in any State, without the injunction or request of the Government and for other than public 
purposes, is not “necessary” to the due execution of the powers delegated to Congress. 


The bonus which is exacted from the bank is a confession upon the face of the act that the powers granted by it are greater than are 
“necessary” to its character of a fiscal agent. The Government does not tax its officers and agents for the privilege of serving it. The bonus of a 
million and a half required by the original charter and that of three millions proposed by this act are not exacted for the privilege of giving “the 
necessary facilities for transferring the public funds from place to place within the United States or the Territories thereof, and for distributing 


the same in payment of the public creditors without charging commission or claiming allowance on account of the difference of exchange,” as 
required by the act of incorporation, but for something more beneficial to the stockholders. The original act declares that it (the bonus) is 
granted “in consideration of the exclusive privileges and benefits conferred by this act upon the said bank,” and the act before me declares it to 
be “in consideration of the exclusive benefits and privileges continued by this act to the said corporation for fifteen years, as aforesaid.” It is 
therefore for “exclusive privileges and benefits” conferred for their own use and emolument, and not for the advantage of the Government, that 
a bonus is exacted. These surplus powers for which the bank is required to pay can not surely be “necessary” to make it the fiscal agent of the 
Treasury. If they were, the exaction of a bonus for them would not be “proper.” 


It is maintained by some that the bank is a means of executing the constitutional power “to coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 
Congress have established a mint to coin money and passed laws to regulate the value thereof. The money so coined, with its value so 
regulated, and such foreign coins as Congress may adopt are the only currency known to the Constitution. But if they have other power to 
regulate the currency, it was conferred to be exercised by themselves, and not to be transferred to a corporation. If the bank be established for 
that purpose, with a charter unalterable without its consent, Congress have parted with their power for a term of years, during which the 
Constitution is a dead letter. It is neither necessary nor proper to transfer its legislative power to such a bank, and therefore unconstitutional. 


By its silence, considered in connection with the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of McCulloch against the State of Maryland, this act 
takes from the States the power to tax a portion of the banking business carried on within their limits, in subversion of one of the strongest 
barriers which secured them against Federal encroachments. Banking, like farming, manufacturing, or any other occupation or profession, is a 
business, the right to follow which is not originally derived from the laws. Every citizen and every company of citizens in all of our States 
possessed the right until the State legislatures deemed it good policy to prohibit private banking by law. If the prohibitory State laws were now 
repealed, every citizen would again possess the right. The State banks are a qualified restoration of the right which has been taken away by 
the laws against banking, guarded by such provisions and limitations as in the opinion of the State legislatures the public interest requires. 
These corporations, unless there be an exemption in their charter, are, like private bankers and banking companies, subject to State taxation. 
The manner in which these taxes shall be laid depends wholly on legislative discretion. It may be upon the bank, upon the stock, upon the 
profits, or in any other mode which the sovereign power shall will. 


Upon the formation of the Constitution the States guarded their taxing power with peculiar jealousy. They surrendered it only as it regards 
imports and exports. In relation to every other object within their jurisdiction, whether persons, property, business, or professions, it was 
secured in as ample a manner as it was before possessed. All persons, though United States officers, are liable to a poll tax by the States 
within which they reside. The lands of the United States are liable to the usual land tax, except in the new States, from whom agreements that 
they will not tax unsold lands are exacted when they are admitted into the Union. Horses, wagons, any beasts or vehicles, tools, or property 
belonging to private citizens, though employed in the service of the United States, are subject to State taxation. Every private business, 
whether carried on by an officer of the General Government or not, whether it be mixed with public concerns or not, even if it be carried on by 
the Government of the United States itself, separately or in partnership, falls within the scope of the taxing power of the State. Nothing comes 
more fully within it than banks and the business of banking, by whomsoever instituted and carried on. Over this whole subject-matter it is just 
as absolute, unlimited, and uncontrollable as if the Constitution had never been adopted, because in the formation of that instrument it was 
reserved without qualification. 


The principle is conceded that the States can not rightfully tax the operations of the General Government. They can not tax the money of the 
Government deposited in the State banks, nor the agency of those banks in remitting it; but will any man maintain that their mere selection to 
perform this public service for the General Government would exempt the State banks and their ordinary business from State taxation? Had 
the United States, instead of establishing a bank at Philadelphia, employed a private banker to keep and transmit their funds, would it have 
deprived Pennsylvania of the right to tax his bank and his usual banking operations? It will not be pretended. Upon what principal, then, are the 
banking establishments of the Bank of the United States and their usual banking operations to be exempted from taxation? It is not their public 
agency or the deposits of the Government which the States claim a right to tax, but their banks and their banking powers, instituted and 
exercised within State jurisdiction for their private emolument—those powers and privileges for which they pay a bonus, and which the States 
tax in their own banks. The exercise of these powers within a State, no matter by whom or under what authority, whether by private citizens in 
their original right, by corporate bodies created by the States, by foreigners or the agents of foreign governments located within their limits, 
forms a legitimate object of State taxation. From this and like sources, from the persons, property, and business that are found residing, 
located, or carried on under their jurisdiction, must the States, since the surrender of their right to raise a revenue from imports and exports, 
draw all the money necessary for the support of their governments and the maintenance of their independence. There is no more appropriate 
subject of taxation than banks, banking, and bank stocks, and none to which the States ought more pertinaciously to cling. 


It can not be necessary to the character of the bank as a fiscal agent of the Government that its private business should be exempted from that 
taxation to which all the State banks are liable, nor can | conceive it “proper” that the substantive and most essential powers reserved by the 
States shall be thus attacked and annihilated as a means of executing the powers delegated to the General Government. It may be safely 
assumed that none of those sages who had an agency in forming or adopting our Constitution ever imagined that any portion of the taxing 
power of the States not prohibited to them nor delegated to Congress was to be swept away and annihilated as a means of executing certain 
powers delegated to Congress. 


If our power over means is so absolute that the Supreme Court will not call in question the constitutionality of an act of Congress the subject of 
which “is not prohibited, and is really calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Government,” although, as in the case before me, it 
takes away powers expressly granted to Congress and rights scrupulously reserved to the States, it becomes us to proceed in our legislation 
with the utmost caution. Though not directly, our own powers and the rights of the States may be indirectly legislated away in the use of means 
to execute substantive powers. We may not enact that Congress shall not have the power of exclusive legislation over the District of Columbia, 
but we may pledge the faith of the United States that as a means of executing other powers it shall not be exercised for twenty years or 
forever. We may not pass an act prohibiting the States to tax the banking business carried on within their limits, but we may, as a means of 
executing our powers over other objects, place that business in the hands of our agents and then declare it exempt from State taxation in their 
hands. Thus may our own powers and the rights of the States, which we can not directly curtail or invade, be frittered away and extinguished in 
the use of means employed by us to execute other powers. That a bank of the United States, competent to all the duties which may be 


required by the Government, might be so organized as not to infringe on our own delegated powers or the reserved rights of the States | do not 
entertain a doubt. Had the Executive been called upon to furnish the project of such an institution, the duty would have been cheerfully 
performed. In the absence of such a call it was obviously proper that he should confine himself to pointing out those prominent features in the 
act presented which in his opinion make it incompatible with the Constitution and sound policy. A general discussion will now take place, 
eliciting new light and settling important principles; and a new Congress, elected in the midst of such discussion, and furnishing an equal 
representation of the people according to the last census, will bear to the Capitol the verdict of public opinion, and, | doubt not, bring this 
important question to a satisfactory result. 


Under such circumstances the bank comes forward and asks a renewal of its charter for a term of fifteen years upon conditions which not only 
operate as a gratuity to the stockholders of many millions of dollars, but will sanction any abuses and legalize any encroachments. 


Suspicions are entertained and charges are made of gross abuse and violation of its charter. An investigation unwillingly conceded and so 
restricted in time as necessarily to make it incomplete and unsatisfactory discloses enough to excite suspicion and alarm. In the practices of 
the principal bank partially unveiled, in the absence of important witnesses, and in numerous charges confidently made and as yet wholly 
uninvestigated there was enough to induce a majority of the committee of investigation—a committee which was selected from the most able 
and honorable members of the House of Representatives—to recommend a suspension of further action upon the bill and a prosecution of the 
inquiry. As the charter had yet four years to run, and as a renewal now was not necessary to the successful prosecution of its business, it was 
to have been expected that the bank itself, conscious of its purity and proud of its character, would have withdrawn its application for the 
present, and demanded the severest scrutiny into all its transactions. In their declining to do so there seems to be an additional reason why the 
functionaries of the Government should proceed with less haste and more caution in the renewal of their monopoly. 


The bank is professedly established as an agent of the executive branch of the Government, and its constitutionality is maintained on that 
ground. Neither upon the propriety of present action nor upon the provisions of this act was the Executive consulted. It has had no opportunity 
to say that it neither needs nor wants an agent clothed with such powers and favored by such exemptions. There is nothing in its legitimate 
functions which makes it necessary or proper. Whatever interest or influence, whether public or private, has given birth to this act, it can not be 
found either in the wishes or necessities of the executive department, by which present action is deemed premature, and the powers conferred 
upon its agent not only unnecessary, but dangerous to the Government and country. 


It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of government to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society 
will always exist under every just government. Equality of talents, of education, or of wealth can not be produced by human 
institutions. In the full enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and virtue, every man is equally 
entitled to protection by law; but when the laws undertake to add to these natural and just advantages artificial distinctions, to grant 
titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges, to make the rich richer and the potent more powerful, the humble members of society—the 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers—who have neither the time nor the means of securing like favors to themselves, have a right to 
complain of the injustice of their Government. There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only in its abuses. If it 
would confine itself to equal protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its favors alike on the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, it would be an unqualified blessing. In the act before me there seems to be a wide and unnecessary departure from these 
just principles. 


Nor is our Government to be maintained or our Union preserved by invasions of the rights and powers of the several States. In thus attempting 
to make our General Government strong we make it weak. Its true strength consists in leaving individuals and States as much as possible to 
themselves—in making itself felt, not in its power, but in its beneficence; not in its control, but in its protection; not in binding the States more 
closely to the center, but leaving each to move unobstructed in its proper orbit. 


Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Government now encounters and most of the dangers which 
impend over our Union have sprung from an abandonment of the legitimate objects of Government by our national legislation, and 
the adoption of such principles as are embodied in this act. Many of our rich men have not been content with equal protection and 
equal benefits, but have besought us to make them richer by act of Congress. By attempting to gratify their desires we have in the 
results of our legislation arrayed section against section, interest against interest, and man against man, in a fearful commotion 
which threatens to shake the foundations of our Union. It is time to pause in our career to review our principles, and if possible 
revive that devoted patriotism and spirit of compromise which distinguished the sages of the Revolution and the fathers of our 
Union. If we can not at once, in justice to interests vested under improvident legislation, make our Government what it ought to be, 
we can at least take a stand against all new grants of monopolies and exclusive privileges, against any prostitution of our 
Government to the advancement of the few at the expense of the many, and in favor of compromise and gradual reform in our code 
of laws and system of political economy. 


| have now done my duty to my country. If sustained by my fellow citizens, | shall be grateful and happy; if not, | shall find in the motives which 
impel me ample grounds for contentment and peace. In the difficulties which surround us and the dangers which threaten our institutions there 
is cause for neither dismay nor alarm. For relief and deliverance let us firmly rely on that kind Providence which | am sure watches with 
peculiar care over the destinies of our Republic, and on the intelligence and wisdom of our countrymen. Through His abundant goodness and 
heir patriotic devotion our liberty and Union will be preserved. 


—ANDREW JACKSON. 


Source: http://www.milestonedocuments.com/document_detail.php?id=30&more=fulltext 
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Presidential candidates, left to right: Andrew Jackson (Democrat), Henry Clay (Whig), William Wirt (Anti-Masonic), John 
Floyd (Nullifier) 
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TRE TIMES. 
The Panic of 1837 began on May 10, 1837 when every bank in New York City stopped payment in specie (gold and silver coinage). The Panic 
of 1837 was followed by a six-year depression, with bank failures and rise in unemployment. (Picture: Library of Congress) 
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after a picture by W.H. Bartlett, published in American Scenery, circa 1840. The Massachusetts State Board 
of Education and the first government schools (“public schools”) in Boston were established in 1837 following the Broad Street Riot. 


Second Seminole War a 835- aAa] & Trail of Tears: Organized Crime? 





The U.S. Marines search for Seminole Indian warriors in the F lorida everglades during the Seminole War in circa 1837. The 
Seminole War lasted from 1835 to 1842. Seminole Indian Chief Osceola, a multiracial Native American of Scottish descent, 
was captured by deceit and treachery on orders of U.S. Army Major General Thomas Jesup at Fort Payton in Florida and 


imprisoned at Fort Marion in St. Augustine, Florida on October 21, 1837. Chief Osceola died of malaria at Fort Moultrie, South 


Carolina, U.S.A. on January 30, 1838. (National Archives) 





“Chief Ocol (1804- 1838), 
Seminole Indian Chief 








“The greatest lesson of the Second Seminole War shows how a 
government can lose public support for a war that has simply lasted 
for too long. As the Army became more deeply involved in the conflict, 
as the government sent more troops into the theater, and as the public 
saw more money appropriated for the war, people began to lose their 
interest. Jesup’s capture of Osceola, and the treachery he used to get him, 
turned public sentiment against the Army. The use of blood hounds only 
created more hostility in the halls of Congress. It did not matter to the 
American people that some of Jesup’s deceptive practices helped him 
achieve success militarily. The public viewed his actions so negatively 
that he had undermined the political goals of the government.” 

— “American Military Strategy In The Second Seminole War”, by Major 
John C. White, Jr., United States Marine Corps (1995) 


Source: http://www.globalsecurity.org/military/library/report/1995/WJC.htm 








The U.S. Army participated in removing Cherokee Indians to Oklahoma along the infamous “Trail of Tears” in the 1830s. President 


Andrew Jackson enforced the Indian Removal Act of 1830 by ordering the U.S. Army to escort the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Creek, and Seminole Indians to the Indian Territory (present-day Oklahoma), primarily during the harsh winter. 
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Map of United States Indian Removal, 1830-1835 


“This ghastly scene portrays perfectly the depth of Jackson's anguish over the war. He left office burdened with the agony 
generated by the Seminole War and for years he could not shake it from his mind. In Congress the opposition mocked him over 
the financial burden of the continued hostilities and what it did to his efforts to reduce the cost of government and ease the 
burden of the taxpayer. By the time Jesup departed from his command, the cost of the war neared $10 million, or approximately 
$458,000 per month. The American people could thank Andrew Jackson for this bloodletting, said Caleb Cushing of 
Massachusetts, both the loss of treasure and the loss of lives. The Second Seminole War continued until 1842 before the last 
battle was fought. By that time, nearly 4,000 Seminoles were removed to the west and the few who remained in Florida escaped 
into the everglades. By the middle of the twentieth century maybe 1,000 Seminoles still resided in Florida and nearly triple that 
number lived in Oklahoma. Some 1,500 regular soldiers died during this war out of 10,000 who participated. There is no way 
to calculate accurately the mortality among volunteers or among Indians. The Second Seminole War marked the fiercest and 
bloodiest and costliest opposition to Jackson's policy of removal. But it could not deter it or bring it to an end. The so-called Five 
Civilized Nations of the South — the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole — had all been expelled to the west. 
But removal did not end with these tribes. The Black Hawk War accomplished the permanent relocation of the Sauk and Fox 
Indians from Illinois. The Quapaws, the Appalachicolas, the united tribes of Otos and Missouri, and the four confederated bands 
of Pawnees of the Platte signed treaties of cession that removed them from “civilized society.” The Chicago Treaty of 1833 with 
the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi provided valuable land to whites in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. During the 
closing years of Jackson's administration treaties with the Miami, Caddo, Wyandot, Menomini, Saginaw, Kickapoo, Delaware, 
Shawnee, Osage, Iowa, Pinkeshaw, Wea, Peoria, and other tribes brought additional territory in Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. By the close of Jackson's eight years in office 
approximately 45,690 Indians had been relocated beyond the Mississippi River. In addition, a number of treaties had been signed 
and ratified (but not yet executed) that would raise that figure by several thousand. According to the Indian Office, only about 
9,000 Indians, mostly in the Old Northwest and New York, were without treaty stipulations requiring their removal when 
Jackson left office. The operation, of course, provided an empire. Jackson acquired for the United States approximately one 
hundred million acres of land for about $68 million and thirty-two million acres of western land. The removal of the American 
Indian was one of the most significant and tragic acts of the Jackson administration. It was accomplished in total violation not 
only of American principles of justice and law but of Jackson's own strict code of honor. There can be no question that he 
believed he acted in the best interest of the Indian, but to achieve this purpose countless men, women, and children suffered 
deprivation and death. Jackson's humanitarian concerns-and they were real concerns-were unfortunately shot through with 
ethnocentrism and paternalism that allowed little regard or appreciation of Indian culture and civilization. Andrew Jackson left 
office bowed down by the stupefying misery involved in removal, but he left knowing he had accomplished his goal and that 
thousands of Indians had found what he considered a safe haven west of the Mississippi River. He left believing he had saved 
the Indians from inevitable doom.” 

— Andrew Jackson and the Course of American Democracy, 1833-1845, Volume III by Robert V. Remini, p. 312-314 


Choctaw Nation Chief George W. Harkins’ Letter to the American People 
December 1831 





Choctaw Nation chief George W. Harkins 


It is with considerable diffidence that I attempt to address the American people, knowing and feeling sensibly my incompetency; and 
believing that your highly and well improved minds would not be well entertained by the address of a Choctaw. But having 
determined to emigrate west of the Mississippi river this fall, I have thought proper in bidding you farewell to make a few remarks 
expressive of my views, and the feelings that actuate me on the subject of our removal. Believing that our all is at stake and knowing 
that you readily sympathize with the distressed of every country, I confidently throw myself upon your indulgence and ask you to 
listen patiently. I do not arrogate to myself the prerogative of deciding upon the expediency of the late treaty, yet I feel bound as a 
Choctaw, to give a distinct expression of my feelings on that interesting, (and to the Choctaws), all important subject. We were 
hedged in by two evils, and we chose that which we thought the least. Yet we could not recognize the right that the state of 
Mississippi had assumed, to legislate for us—Although the legislature of the state were qualified to make laws for their own citizens, 
that did not qualify them to become law makers to a people that were so dissimilar in manners and customs as the Choctaws are to the 
Mississippians. Admitting that they understood the people, could they remove that mountain of prejudice that has ever obstructed the 
streams of justice, and prevent their salutary influence from reaching my devoted countrymen. We as Choctaws rather chose to suffer 
and be free, than live under the degrading influence of laws, which our voice could not be heard in their formation. 


Much as the state of Mississippi has wronged us, I cannot find in my heart any other sentiment than an ardent wish for her prosperity 
and happiness. 


I could cheerfully hope, that those of another age and generation may not feel the effects of those oppressive measures that have been 
so illiberally dealt out to us; and that peace and happiness may be their reward. Amid the gloom and horrors of the present separation, 
we are cheered with a hope that ere long we shall reach our destined land, and that nothing short of the basest acts of treachery will 
ever be able to wrest it from us, and that we may live free. Although your ancestors won freedom on the field of danger and glory, our 
ancestors owned it as their birthright, and we have had to purchase it from you as the vilest slaves buy their freedom. 


Yet it is said that our present movements are our own voluntary acts—such is not the case. We found ourselves like a benighted 
stranger, following false guides, until he was surrounded on every side, with fire and water. The fire was certain destruction, and a 
feeble hope was left him of escaping by water. A distant view of the opposite shore encourages the hope; to remain would be 
inevitable annihilation. Who would hesitate, or who would say that his plunging into the water was his own voluntary act? Painful in 
the extreme is the mandate of our expulsion. We regret that it should proceed from the mouth of our professed friend, for whom our 
blood was co-mingled with that of his bravest warriors, on the field of danger and death. 


But such is the instability of professions. The man who said that he would plant a stake and draw a line around us, that never should 
be passed, was the first to say he could not guard the lines, and drew up the stake and wiped out all traces of the line. I will not 
conceal from you my fears, that the present grounds may be removed. I have my foreboding; who of us can tell after witnessing what 
has already been done, what the next force may be. I ask you in the name of justice, for repose for myself and for my injured people. 
Let us alone—we will not harm you, we want rest. We hope, in the name of justice, that another outrage may never be committed 
against us, and that we may for the future be cared for as children, and not driven about as beasts, which are benefited by a change of 
pasture. 


Taking an example from the American government, and knowing the happiness which its citizens enjoy under the influence of mild 
republican institutions, it is the intention of our countrymen to form a government assimilated to that of our white brethren in the 


United States, as nearly as their condition will permit. We know that in order to protect the rights and secure the liberties of the 
people, no government approximates so nearly to perfection as the one to which we have alluded. As east of the Mississippi we have 
been friends, so west we will cherish the same feelings with additional fervour; and although we may be removed to the desert, still we 
shall look with fond regard, upon those who have promised us their protection. Let that feeling be reciprocated. 


Friends, my attachment to my native land was strong—that cord is now broken; and we must go forth as wanderers in a strange land! I 
must go—Let me entreat you to regard us with feelings of kindness, and when the hand of oppression is stretched against us, let me 
hope that a warning voice may be heard from every part of the United States, filling the mountains and valleys will echo, and say stop, 
you have no power, we are the sovereign people, and our friends shall no more be disturbed. We ask you for nothing, that is 
incompatible with your other duties. 


We go forth sorrowful, knowing that wrong has been done. Will you extend to us your sympathizing regards until all traces of 
disagreeable oppositions are obliterated, and we again shall have confidence in the professions of our white brethren. Here is the land 
of our progenitors, and here are their bones; they left them as a sacred deposit, and we have been compelled to venerate its trust; it dear 
to us, yet we cannot stay, my people is dear to me, with them I must go. Could I stay and forget them and leave them to struggle 
alone, unaided, unfriended, and forgotten, by our great father? I should then be unworthy the name of a Choctaw, and be a disgrace to 
my blood. I must go with them; my destiny is cast among the Choctaw people. If they suffer, so will I; if they prosper, then will I 
rejoice. Let me again ask you to regard us with feelings of kindness. 


Yours , with respect, 


GEORGE W. HARKINS. 


Source: Niles’ Register, February 25, 1832, 41:480. 


Note: Harkins’ letter was reprinted from a paper in Natchez, Mississippi. Preceding it was a prefatory statement from that paper, 
titled “The Choctaw’s Lament,” as follows: 


“In our paper today, will be found an address to the American people, by George W. Harkins, the present chief of the Choctaw nation. 
Capt. Harkins, is the nephew, and successor in office of Greenwood Laflour [sic]; and is now on his way with a large body of people, 
to their new residence in the west. The address was hastily written with a pencil, on board of the steam boat Huron, the day before his 
arrival at our landing. The time was so short as to afford Capt. Harkins no opportunity to send us a revised sheet. 


“To the speculators and land jobbers, whose grasping avarice force this people from their homes and the graves of their forefathers, the 
language of this address will be unintelligible; but there are others, who, we presume, are not entirely devoid of shame, and to whom 


some allusion is made, who will feel the full force of its mild, but pointed rebuke.” 


http://anpa.ualr.edu/trailOfT ears/letters/1831DecemberGeorgeWHarkinstotheAmericanPeople.htm 








President Andrew Jackson: Reckless politician? Andrew Jackson (left) supported the policy of Indian Removal and waged a costly war against 
the Seminole Indians. The Second Seminole War nearly bankrupted America and lead to the Panic of 1837. 


U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice John Marshall (center) presided over The Cherokee Nation v. The State of Georgia on March 18, 1831. The 
U.S. Supreme Court decided (with Justices Joseph Story and Smith Thompson dissenting) that the Cherokee Nation was not a foreign nation 
and therefore the Cherokee Nation was denied the right to sue in the U.S. Supreme Court. 


John Ross (right, October 3, 1790-August 1, 1866), who was the Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation from 1828 to1866, sued the State of 
Georgia in 1831 over the forced removal of Cherokee Indians living in Georgia. 


First Opium War (1839-1842) & The China Trade: Organized Crime? 





Partners of Russell & Company, an American opium syndicate, participated in the China trade at the port of Canton, China during the 
early 1800s. (Painting: View of the Canton Factories, 1805-06 by William Daniel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology)) 








The Opium War (1839-1842). The British government under Queen Victoria waged war against the Manchurian Chinese Empire in an 
attempt to allow merchants of Jardine, Matheson & Co., a British opium syndicate, to sell opium in China. The Manchurian Chinese 
Empire (Ch’ing Dynasty) ceded Hong Kong to Great Britain in 1842. 


“Joseph Coolidge IV, Lewis Coolidge’s first cousin once removed, was a well-known China trader. While still in his formative years, 
he traveled widely and made the acquaintance of the writers Washington Irving and Lord Byron...After Joseph Coolidge IV returned 
from Europe, he traveled in Virginia, where he met (and courted) Eleanora Wayles Randolph, the granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson. 
The two were married May 27, 1825. Joseph’s first business experience was in a joint venture with his first cousin, Thomas Bulfinch, 
from 1825 to 1832 as “American goods commission merchants.” At that point, Joseph left to begin his lengthy China work as a clerk 
for Russell and Company in Canton, while his cousin Thomas Bulfinch turned to his life’s work writing such books as Bulfinch’s 
Mythology, The Age of Fable, and The Age of Chivalry. In 1834, Joseph Coolidge returned from China and became a partner in 
Russell and Company. He then returned to China and spent most of the next few years there as well as some time in India. In 1840, 
he left Russell and Company and was one of the founders of the trading company of Augustine Heard and Company, which had China 
as its focus. With the outbreak of the Opium War between China and Britain shortly after the founding of Augustine Heard and Co., 
British subjects fled Canton, and with Joseph Coolidge IV as its principal Canton representative, Augustine Heard and Co. became the 
Canton agent of the giant English trader Jardine, Matheson, and Company. In 1844 Joseph left China and retired on his earnings from 
his China trade. His family continued in international trade.” 

— Lewis Coolidge and the Voyage of the Amethyst, 1806-1811 by Evabeth Miller Kienast and John Phillip Felt, p. 80-82 


“Arriving at Hong Kong in 1838, he was welcomed by the principal partner of Russell and Company, John C. Green, and the junior 
members of the firm, Messrs. Abiel Abbot Low, Edward King, and William C. Hunter. His cousin and early backer, John Perkins 
Cushing, organizer of Russell and Company at Canton, had strongly recommended him to that firm. Having made his fortune, senior 
partner Green wished to return to the United States, and hefelt that Forbes was the man to take his place. The arrangement went 
through despite the opposition of one member, Joseph Coolidge. Becoming general manager of Russell and Company, Forbes faced a 
crisis in the attempt of the Chinese government to drive out foreign-owned firms located in China. The Russsell commission business 
had increased so rapidly in Canton that there was always a scarcity of partners capable of carrying their share of the burdens. Samuel 
Russell, whom Cushing had inspired to begin the partnership in 1824, retired in wealth from the firm twelve years afterwards, and 
thereafter it was carried on by numerous partners — Augustine Heard, William G. Low, John C. Green, John Murray Forbes, Joseph 
Coolidge, Abiel Abbott Low, Wm. C. Hunter, Robert Bennet Forbes, Warren Delano, Jr., Russell Sturgis, Daniel Nicholson Spooner, 
Joseph Taylor Gilman, Paul Sieman Forbes, George Perkins, Edward Delano, William Henry King, John N. Alsop Griswold, and as 
many again. Augustine Heard deserves more than mere mention. In Baker Library, Harvard University, there are 450 bound and 
unbound volumes of manuscripts relating to three generations of the Heard family. Augustine, in his twentieth year, went to China as 
a supercargo. The shrewd John Perkins Cushing marked him as a likely fellow and, after the youth had proved himself, took him into 
the firm of Russell and Company. In 1833, Augustine was the sole partner of the firm in China. Breaking under the strain, he returned 
to Boston. Afterwards, with Joseph Coolidge, former Russell partner, Augustine formed the firm of Augstine Heard and Company, 
which became, with the firms of Russell, Olyphant, and Wetmore, the Big Four. Augustine brought four nephews into the firm. As 
traders in tea and opium, te Heard firm pursued the same activies as Russell Company...For the Russell partners and some of their 
competitotors, there was a fascinating element of speculation in the opium traffic. When the price of the narcotic became depressed 
the rich members of foreign firms bought it up cheap and stored it in their warehouses, with the result that a ches bought for $150 
could be sold for $500 or $700; and when there was a great scarcity, the demand forced the price up to $1000 or more.” 

— Yankee Ships in China Seas: Adventures of Pioneer Americans in the Troubled Far East by Daniel M. Henderson, p. 153-155 


“The original partners in Russell & Co., one of the best-known American firms then doing business at Canton, China, were Samuel 
Russell and Philip Ammidon. William H. Low, Augustine Heard, John M. Forbes, John C. Green, Warren Delano, W. C. Hunter, 
Joseph Coolidge, Russell Sturgis, Richard Starr Dana, W. H. Forbes, R. B. Forbes, Paul S. Forbes, J. Murray Forbes, and Edward King 
were, at one time or other, partners in this firm. The firm was founded in 1818 by Samuel Russell, of Middletown, Conn., and was 
first known as Samuel Russell & Co. In 1824 the firm became Russell & Co., and had a career rarely equalled in the Chinese trade. 
John Perkins Cushing, who had been a representative of J. & T. H. Perkins in China, was one of those who had much to do with the 
starting of the firm, as he transferred to Russell & Co. a portion of the commission business which had grown too large for Perkins & 
Co. to handle. The cause of the Opium War, which interrupted trade for a time, was a peculiarly flagrant piece of smuggling, which so 
aroused the Chinese government that its commissioner appeared at the foreign settlement, demanded the opium, and dumped it into the 
ditches. The trouble was finally adjusted by England compelling China to pay an indemnity, and trade was resumed. The opium had 
been brought for some time from India in the swift-sailing vessels, or “clippers,” we have already described, and was smuggled into 
Canton by various means. As all foreigners lived in a narrow suburb on the river and were never allowed within the city, business was 
transacted with Chinese middlemen, one of whom, Houqua, was ever the warm friend of Russell & Co.” 

— Some Ships of the Clipper Ship Era: Their Builders, Owners, and Captains by The State Street Trust Company (1913), p. 9-10 


“John Perkins Cushing, called “Ku-Shing” by the Chinese, sailed for China when only sixteen years old, to take the position of clerk in 
the counting-house of his uncle, Colonel Thomas Handasyd Perkins. The head of the firm in China at this time was Ephraim 
Bumstead, who was soon obliged to leave Canton on account of illness, and died at sea. Young Cushing, therefore, arrived in China at 
this early age to find that he was the only representative of the Perkins firm in the East. Colonel Perkins, on hearing of Mr. 
Bumstead’s death, at once prepared to go to China, but just before sailing he received letters from the young apprentice, who presented 
the condition of affairs in such a favorable light that the intended journey was abandoned. Cushing managed the affairs of the firm so 
skillfully that the consignments continually increased. He was soon taken into partnership with the Perkinses and continued with them 
until the consolidation of their firm with Russell & Co. in 1827.” 


— Other Merchants and Sea Captains of Old Boston, State Street Trust Company, p. 17-18 
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William Wolcott Ellsworth 
B.A. Yale 1810 
Governor of Connecticut 

(1838-1842) 






Asher Robbins 
B.A. Yale 1782 
U.S. Senator 
(Whig-Rhode Island, 
1825-1839) 





Augustus B. Longstreet 
B.A. Yale 1813 
President of Emory 
College [Atlanta, Georgia] 

(1840-1848) 


Henry Baldwin 
B.A. Yale 1797 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
(1830-1844) 








John C. Calhoun 
B.A. Yale 1804 
U.S. Senator 
(D-South Carolina, 
1832-1843, 1845-1850) 








Francis Granger 
B.A. Yale 1811 
Postmaster General of the 
U.S. (1841); U.S. 
Congressman (Whig-New 
York, 1835-1837, 1839- 





Roger Sherman Baldwin 
B.A. Yale 1811 
Member of Connecticut 
State House of Rep. 
(1840-1841) 
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Jabez W. Huntington 

B.A. Yale 1806 
U.S. Senator 

(W-Conn., 1840-1847) 





Abraham B. Hasbrouck 
B.A. Yale 1810 
President of Rutgers 
College (1840-1850) 











Julius Rockwell 
B.A. Yale 1826 
Massachusetts State 
Bank Commissioner 
(1838-1840) 





John Davis 
B.A. Yale 1812 
U.S. Senator (Whig- 
Massachusetts, 1835- 
1841, 1845-1853) 








Isaac Chapman Bates 
B.A. Yale 1802 
U.S. Senator 


(Whig-Mass., 1841-1845) 





Rev. Jeremiah Day 
B A. Yale 1795 
President of Yale 
University (1817-1846) 


Lyman Beecher 
B.A. Yale 1797 
President of Lane 
Theological Seminary 
















Samuel S. Phelps 
B.A. Yale 1811 
U.S. Senator 
(Whig-Vermont, 1839- 
1851, 1853-1854) 


Heman Humphrey 
B.A. Yale 1805 

President of Amherst 
College (1823-1845) 
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John Cotton Smith 
B.A. Yale 1783 
President of the American 








Cincinnati] (1832-1850 


Bible Society (1831-1845) 





Truman Smith 
B.A. Yale 1815 
U.S. Congressman 
(Whig-Connecticut, 1839- 
1843, 1845-1849) 


William Maxwell 
B.A. Yale 1802 
President of Hampden- 
Sydney College [Virginia] 
(1838-1845) 
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David Daggett 
B.A. Yale 1783 
Professor of Law at Yale 
University (1826-1848) 
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George Bancroft 
B.A. Harvard 1817; 
Ph.D. Gottingen 1820 
Collector of the Port of 
Boston (1838-1841) 
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Caleb Cushing 
B.A. Harvard 1817 
U.S. Congressman 

(Whig-Massachusetts, 

1835-1843) 





Joseph Coolidge 
B.A. Harvard 1817 
Partner of Russell & Co. 
opium syndicate 
(1834-1840) 









John Quincy Adams 
B.A. Harvard 1787 
U.S. Congressman (Whig- 
Mass., 1831-1848); 
Overseer of Harvard 
University (1830-1848) 


Robert Rantoul Jr. 
B.A. Harvard 1826 
Member of 
Massachusetts State 
Board of Education 
(1837-1842) 











Josiah Quincy 
B.A. Harvard 1790 
President of Harvard 
University (1829-1845) 
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Lemuel Shaw 
B.A. Harvard 1800 
Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts 
(1830-1860) 








Samuel A. Eliot 
B.A. Harvard 1817 
Mayor of Boston 
(1837-1839) 





Alva Woods 
B.A. Harvard 1817 
inaugural President of 
University of Alabama 
(1831-1837) 








Edward Everett 
B.A. Harvard 1811 
Ph.D. Gottingen 1817 
U.S. Minister to Great 
Britain (1841-1845); Gov. 
of Massachusetts 
(1836-1840) 





Joseph Story 
B.A. Harvard 1798 
Justice of U.S. Supreme 
Court (1811-1845) 





Robert Charles Winthrop 
B.A. Harvard 1828 
U.S. Congressman 

(Whig-Massachusetts, 

1840-1842, 1842-1850) 
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Robert W. Barnwell 
B.A. Harvard 1821 
President of University of 
South Carolina 
(1835-1841) 














Leverett Saltonstall 
B.A. Harvard 1802 
U.S. Congressman 
(Whig-Massachusetts, 
1838-1843) 





Charles Gordon Atherton 
B.A. Harvard 1822 
U.S. Congressman 

(Democrat-New 

Hampshire, 1837-1843) 
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US. Army General ‘Winfield ‘Scott and his soldiers "m Mexico City on September 14, 1847; the American flag can be seen flying 
atop a building in the background. The Mexican War was fought primarily to settle a border dispute between Texas and Mexico and to 
satisfy the slaveowners’ desire to acquire new land for cotton, tobacco, and other cash crops and maintain and expand slavery within 
the United States of America. Congress declared war on Mexico on May 13, 1846. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the treaty that 
formally ended the Mexican War and acknowledged America’s acquisition of northern half of Mexico (i.e. California, Texas, Arizona, 
Nevada), was signed in Mexico on February 2, 1848; America acquired the northern half of Mexico at a cost of $15 million. 

(Painting by Carl Nebel) 





Left: James K. Polk, President of the United States (1845-1849), perpetrated the Mexican War in an attempt to fulfill “Manifest 
Destiny” — the acquisition of Oregon Territory, Texas, and California and expanding America from “sea to shining sea”. 


Center photo: Nicholas Philip Trist served as President James K. Polk’s special envoy to Mexico during the Mexican War and 
successfully negotiated the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo on February 2, 1848. 


Right photo: Mexican Army Gen. Santa Anna (full name Antonio de Padua Maria Severino Lopez de Santa Anna y Pérez de Lebron; 
born February 21, 1794—died June 21, 1876) was the head of the Mexican army during the Mexican War. 


Former U.S. President Ulysses S. Grant’s Disapproval of the Mexican War, In His Own Words 





p Ulysses S. Grant 


“The annexation of Texas was at this time the subject of violent discussion in Congress, in the press, and by individuals. The 
administration of President Tyler, then in power, was making the most strenuous efforts to effect the annexation, which was, 
indeed, the great and absorbing question of the day...Ostensibly we were intended to prevent filibustering into Texas, but really 
as a menace to Mexico in case she appeared to contemplate war. Generally the officers of the army were indifferent whether the 
annexation was consummated or not; but not so all of them. For myself, I was bitterly opposed to the measure, and to this 
day regard the war, which resulted, as one of the most unjust ever waged by a stronger against a weaker nation. It was 
an instance of a republic following the bad example of European monarchies, in not considering justice in their desire to acquire 
additional territory. Texas was originally a state belonging to the republic of Mexico. It extended from the Sabine River on the 
east to the Rio Grande on the west, and from the Gulf of Mexico on the south and east to the territory of the United States and 
New Mexico — another Mexican state at that time — on the north and west. An empire in territory, it had but a very sparse 
population, until settled by Americans who had received authority from Mexico to colonize. These colonists paid very little 
attention to the supreme government, and introduced slavery into the state almost from the start though the constitution of 
Mexico did not, nor does it now, sanction that institution. Soon they set up an independent government of their own, and war 
existed, between Texas and Mexico, in name from that time until 1836, when active hostilities very nearly ceased upon the 
capture of Santa Anna, the Mexican President. Before long, however, the same people — who with permission of Mexico had 
colonized Texas, and afterwards set up slavery there, and then seceded as soon as they felt strong enough to do so — offered 
themselves and the State to the United States, and in 1845 their offer was accepted. The occupation, separation and 
annexation were, from the inception of the movement to its final consummation, a conspiracy to acquire territory out of 
which slave states might be formed for the American Union. Even if the annexation itself could be justified, the manner 
in which the subsequent war was forced upon Mexico cannot. The fact is, annexationists wanted more territory than they 
could possibly lay any claim to, as part of the new acquisition. Texas, as an independent State, never had exercised 
jurisdiction over the territory between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande. Mexico had never recognized the 
independence of Texas, and maintained that, even if independent, the State had no claim south of the Nueces. I am aware 
that a treaty, made by the Texans with Santa Anna while he was under duress, ceded all the territory between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande; but he was a prisoner of war when the treaty was made, and his life was in jeopardy. He knew, too, that he 
deserved execution at the hands of the Texans, if they should ever capture him. The Texans, if they had taken his life, would 
have only followed the example set by Santa Anna himself a few years before, when he executed the entire garrison of the 
Alamo and the villagers of Goliad. In taking military possession of Texas after annexation, the army of occupation, under 
General Taylor, was directed to occupy the disputed territory. The army did not stop at the Nueces and offer to negotiate for a 
settlement of the boundary question, but went beyond, apparently in order to force Mexico to initiate war. It is to the credit of 
the American nation, however, that after conquering Mexico, and while practically holding the country in our possession, so that 
we could have retained the whole of it, or made any terms we chose, we paid a round sum for the additional territory taken; more 
than it was worth, or was likely to be, to Mexico. To us it was an empire and of incalculable value; but it might have been 
obtained by other means. The Southern rebellion was largely the outgrowth of the Mexican war. Nations, like individuals, 
are punished for their transgressions. We got our punishment in the most sanguinary and expensive war of modern 
times.” 

— Ulysses Simpson Grant, former President of the United States, from Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant (New York: C.L. 
Webster & Co, 1885-1886), Volume I, Chapter HI 


“Gradually the “Army of Occupation” assembled at Corpus Christi. When it was all together it consisted of seven companies of 
the 2d regiment of dragoons, four companies of light artillery, five regiments of infantry—the 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th—and one 
regiment of artillery acting as infantry—not more than three thousand men in all. General Zachary Taylor commanded the 
whole. There were troops enough in one body to establish a drill and discipline sufficient to fit men and officers for all they were 
capable of in case of battle. The rank and file were composed of men who had enlisted in time of peace, to serve for seven 
dollars a month, and were necessarily inferior as material to the average volunteers enlisted later in the war expressly to fight, 
and also to the volunteers in the war for the preservation of the Union. The men engaged in the Mexican war were brave, and the 
officers of the regular army, from highest to lowest, were educated in their profession. A more efficient army for its number and 
armament, I do not believe ever fought a battle than the one commanded by General Taylor in his first two engagements on 
Mexican—or Texan soil. The presence of United States troops on the edge of the disputed territory furthest from the Mexican 
settlements, was not sufficient to provoke hostilities. We were sent to provoke a fight, but it was essential that Mexico 
should commence it. It was very doubtful whether Congress would declare war; but if Mexico should attack our troops, 
the Executive could announce, “Whereas, war exists by the acts of, etc.,” and prosecute the contest with vigor. Once 
initiated there were but few public men who would have the courage to oppose it. Experience proves that the man who 
obstructs a war in which his nation is engaged, no matter whether right or wrong, occupies no enviable place in life or 
history. Better for him, individually, to advocate “war, pestilence, and famine,” than to act as obstructionist to a war 
already begun. The history of the defeated rebel will be honorable hereafter, compared with that of the Northern man 
who aided him by conspiring against his government while protected by it. The most favorable posthumous history the 
stay-at-home traitor can hope for is — oblivion. Mexico showing no willingness to come to the Nueces to drive the invaders 
from her soil, it became necessary for the “invaders” to approach to within a convenient distance to be struck. Accordingly, 
preparations were begun for moving the army to the Rio Grande, to a point near Matamoras. It was desirable to occupy a 
position near the largest centre of population possible to reach, without absolutely invading territory to which we set up no claim 
whatever.” — Ulysses Simpson Grant, former President of the United States, from Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant (New York: 
C.L. Webster & Co, 1885-1886), Volume I, Chapter IV 


“The Mexican army of that day was hardly an organization. The private soldier was picked up from the lower class of the 
inhabitants when wanted; his consent was not asked; he was poorly clothed, worse fed, and seldom paid. He was turned adrift 
when no longer wanted. The officers of the lower grades were but little superior to the men. With all this I have seen as brave 
stands made by some of these men as I have ever seen made by soldiers. Now Mexico has a standing army larger than that of the 
United States. They have a military school modelled after West Point. Their officers are educated and, no doubt, generally brave. 
The Mexican war of 1846-8 would be an impossibility in this generation. The Mexicans have shown a patriotism which it 
would be well if we would imitate in part, but with more regard to truth. They celebrate the anniversaries of 
Chapultepec and Molino del Rey as of very great victories. The anniversaries are recognized as national holidays. At 
these two battles, while the United States troops were victorious, it was at very great sacrifice of life compared with what 
the Mexicans suffered. The Mexicans, as on many other occasions, stood up as well as any troops ever did. The trouble 
seemed to be the lack of experience among the officers, which led them after a certain time to simply quit, without being 
particularly whipped, but because they had fought enough.” 

— Ulysses Simpson Grant, former President of the United States and former Commanding General of the United States Army, 
from Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant (New York: C.L. Webster & Co, 1885-1886), Volume I, Chapter XI 


Mexican War: Aggressive, Unholy, and Unjust War 
By U.S. Congressman Joshua R. Giddings 
May 13-19, 1846 





U.S. Congressman Joshua R. Giddings (Whig-Ohio) 
James K. Polk became president on an expansionist platform. Texas had already been admitted to the Union, but the southern 
boundary of Texas was in dispute: Texas claimed it was the Rio Grande, but Mexico claimed it was the Nueces river, 150 miles to the 
north and west. Both sides could cite treaties and agreements in their favor. Rather than negotiate a settlement, Polk ordered General 
Zachary Taylor into the disputed territory and to the north bank of the Rio Grande. All fully expected this would precipitate a military 
response by Mexico. When that happened, the U.S. declared war on Mexico, and the rest, as they, is history. In the debates preceding 
the war, Joshua Giddings (1795 - 1864), U.S. Congressman from Ohio, made this eloquent and stirring appeal to the conscience of a 
Nation, arguing that patriotism demands willingness to criticize the government when it is wrong. 
MY COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG + 
DEBATE ON THE MEXICAN WAR, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 13-19, 1846 


MR. GIDDINGS.—The President in his message, as a pretext for sending our army to invade and conquer the country upon the Rio 
Grande, says: "Texas, by its act of December 19, 1836, had declared the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that republic." 


This mere declaration on paper by the legislature of Texas could not change or alter the facts. They were entered upon the page of 
history, as well as upon the records of eternal truth; and no flagrant falsehood by that body, indorsed by a dignitary of this 
Government, can change or alter them. The truth is that Texas had agreed upon the Nueces as her boundary. 


Were Mexico to declare, by a legislative act, that her eastern boundary is the "Hudson River," and, on paper, attach the whole of our 
States south and west of that stream to her congressional districts, and then, on paper, divide our seaboard into collection districts, 
without being able to enforce her laws in any way whatever, her president may, at the next meeting of her congress, adopt this portion 
of President Polk's message, and urge, with equal propriety, that Pennsylvania and Ohio are Mexican territory. But if Mexico 
possessed the power and disposition to enforce such views, we should regard the carrying them out to be an outrage unparalleled 
among civilized and Christian nations; and were a Mexican army to invade our country, in order to compel us to unite with their 
government, we should meet them sword in hand and would yield our country only with our lives. 


I apprehend that much blood and much treasure will be expended before the people of New Mexico will be compelled to unite with 
slave-holding Texas. Those Mexicans love freedom. They have abolished slavery, for which they entertain an unconquerable 
detestation. If I had time, I should like to inquire of gentlemen from New England and from our free States what benefit our nation or 
the world are to receive from a conquest of that country and the extension of slavery over it? 


But the President says this Mexican country "is now included in one of our congressional districts." These thirty thousand people who, 
so soon as the bill which passed this House yesterday shall receive the sanction of the Senate, and shall be approved by the President, 
will be in a state of war with this nation, are to be represented on this floor because Texas has on paper attached them to one of her 
congressional districts. If this act of the Texan legislature has any binding force whatever, it will render every Mexican who opposes 
our army a traitor against this Government, and will subject him to the punishment of death. 


Yes, the men who burned their dwellings at Point Isabel and with their wives and little ones fled before our invading army are to be 
represented in this body. Should their representative, according to the democratic doctrine, carry out the views of his constituents, the 
President himself may, in an unguarded moment, find a "lasso" about his own neck, and the members of our body be assassinated 
agreeably to the hearty wishes of the people of that district. 


I regard the message as having been put forth to divert public attention from the outrage committed by the President upon our 
own Constitution, and the exercise of usurped powers, of which he has been guilty in ordering our army to invade a country 
with which we are at peace, and of provoking and bringing on this war. I am led to this inevitable conclusion from the fact that he 
dare not rest his justification upon truth. He reminds us of the grievous wrongs perpetrated (as he says) by Mexico upon our people in 
former years, and alludes to the delay of that government in the payment of debts due our people, and mourns over the loss of our 
commerce with Mexico; all for the purpose of justifying himself in sending the army to the Rio Grande, and commencing the work of 
human butchery! 


If the country be ours, why does he seek to justify the taking possession of it by reference to the fact that Mexico is indebted to some 
of our people? If it be not ours, and he has taken possession of it in order to compel Mexico to pay those debts, why not say so? The 
fact that Mexico has not paid the debts due to our citizens can have no legitimate connection with taking possession of our own soil. 
But the writer of the message was obviously conscious that this invasion of the Mexican territory could not be justified; and he 
endeavored to extenuate the act by assuring us that -- the movement of the troops to the Del Norte was made under positive 
instructions to abstain from all aggressive acts toward Mexico or Mexican citizens unless she should declare war." 


What aggressive acts toward a foreign power could our army commit while on our own territory? While the army was within the 
United States they could not commit violence upon Mexico. The order was also to abstain from all aggressive acts toward "Mexican 
citizens." It seems that the President expected General Taylor to find Mexican citizens located within the United States. And this 
sentence evidently alludes to the order of the Secretary of War, in which General Taylor was directed to take possession of the whole 
country "except that which was in the actual occupation of Mexican troops or Mexican settlements." Here is a distinct admission that 
this country, claimed by the President as a portion of the United States, was in the actual possession of Mexican troops and Mexican 
settlements. The idea that our army could peaceably surround those military posts occupied by Mexican troops could be entertained by 
no reflecting mind. The President must have known, and we all know, that those military posts were established for the sole purpose of 
protecting the country, and the sending of our army there must have been done with the moral certainty that war would ensue. The 
truth is most obvious to the casual reader. The President obviously intended to involve us in war with Mexico. No sophistry can 
disguise that fact. That truth will stand on the page of history in all coming time, to the disgrace of this nation and of the age in 
which we live. 


Sir, I regard this war as but one scene in the drama now being enacted by this Administration. Our Government is undergoing a 
revolution no less marked than was that of France in 1792. As yet, it has not been characterized by that amount of bloodshed and 
cruelty which distinguished the change of government in France. When the Executive and Congress openly and avowedly took upon 
themselves the responsibility of extending and perpetuating slavery by the annexation of Texas, and by the total overthrow and 
subversion of the Constitution, and that, too, by the aid of Northern votes, my confidence in the stability of our institutions was shaken, 
destroyed. I had hoped that the free States might be aroused in time to save our Union from final overthrow; but that hope has been 
torn from me. The great charter of our political liberties has been tamely surrendered by our free States to purchase perpetual 
slavery for the South. Our Union continues, but our Constitution is gone. The rights of the several States and of the people now 
depend upon the arbitrary will of an irresponsible majority, who are themselves controlled by a weak but ambitious Executive. 


Sir, no man regards this war as just. We know, the country knows, and the civilized world are conscious, that it has resulted from a 
desire to extend and sustain an institution on which the curse of the Almighty most visibly rests. Mexico has long since abolished 
slavery. She has purified herself from its crimes and its guilt. That institution is now circumscribed on the southwest by Mexico, where 
the slaves of Texas find an asylum. A gentleman from Matamoras lately assured me that there were in and about that city at least five 
hundred fugitives from Texan bondage. Experience has shown that they cannot be held in servitude in the vicinity of a free 
government. It has therefore become necessary to extend our dominions into Mexico in order to render slavery secure in Texas. 
Without this, the great objects of annexation will not be attained. We sought to extend and perpetuate slavery in a peaceful manner by 
the annexation of Texas. Now we are about to effect that object by war and conquest. Can we invoke the blessing of Deity to rest on 
such motives? Has the Almighty any attribute that will permit Him to take sides with us in this contest? 


I know it is said that a large army and heavy appropriations will make a short war. God grant that the prediction may prove true. 
I apprehend that Mexico has maturely considered the subject, and enters upon the war with a solemn conviction that her existence as a 
nation depends upon her resistance to our aggressions. The devotion of her people at Point Isabel conclusively shows it. Why, sir, look 
at General Taylor's report, and you will see a devotion manifested by the officers and peasantry of Mexico that speaks in thunder tones 
to those who regard the conquest of that people as a trifling matter. See the females and children, at the approach of our troops, leave 
their homes, consecrated by all the ties of domestic life, and, while they are fleeing to the Mexican army for protection, see their 
husbands and fathers apply the torch to their own dwellings, and then fly to arms in defence of their institutions. I confess I was struck 
with deep solemnity when that communication was read at your table; and, in imitation of William Pitt, I was ready to swear that, if I 
were a Mexican, as I am an American, I would never sheathe my sword while an enemy remained upon my native soil. 


Yesterday I was asked to declare to the world that "Mexico had made war upon us." That assertion I knew would be untrue, as I have 
already shown. I felt most deeply the impotence of this body, in thus attempting to change or alter great and important facts already 


entered upon the records of eternal truth, where they will remain while a God of truth shall exist. Sir, when we were about to assume 
upon ourselves the awful responsibility of involving our country in a serious and bloody war, with all its consequences; when about to 
appeal to a God of justice and of truth for his aid in maintaining our national rights, I dared not do so with an impious falsehood upon 
my lips... 


But I hear it said that "we must go for our country, right or wrong." If this maxim be understood to require us to go with our 
country, or with the majority of our country, to commit a wrong upon other nations or people, either in time of peace or in 
time of war, I deny its morality; but if it be understood as imposing upon us, at all times and under all circumstances, the 
obligation of using all our influence and efforts to set our country in the right when we find her wrong, or to keep her right 
when we find her in the path of duty, then, sir, I yield my assent to its correctness. We are not to abandon our country because 
our Government is badly administered; but, in such case, we should use our efforts to correct the evil and place the 
Government in just and able hands. 


Again it is said, "we must stand by our country." The man who would do otherwise would be unworthy of any country. He only is a 
true friend of his country who maintains her virtue and her justice; and he is not a true friend to his country who will knowingly 
support her in doing wrong. Tomorrow this nation will probably be in a state of war with Mexico. It will be an aggressive, 
unholy, and unjust war. It will then be my duty to use my efforts to restore peace at the earliest practicable moment that it can 
be done on just and honorable principles. But while the war continues efforts will probably be made to conquer Mexico, and we 
shall be called on to appropriate money and raise troops to go there and slay her people and rob her of territory. But the crime of 
murdering her inhabitants and of taking possession of her territory will be as great to-morrow, after war shall have been declared, as it 
would have been yesterday. 


Justice is as unchangeable as its Author. The line of moral rectitude will never bend to our selfish passions. In the murder of 
Mexicans upon their own soil, or in robbing them of their country, I can take no part, either now or hereafter. The guilt of 
these crimes must rest on others; I will not participate in them; but if Mexicans or any other people should dare invade our 
country, I would meet them with the sword in one hand and a torch in the other; and, if compelled to retreat, like the Mexicans at Point 
Isabel, I would lay our dwellings in ashes, rather than see them occupied by a conquering army. 


We may always justify ourselves for defending our country, but never for waging a war upon an unoffending people for the 
purpose of conquest. There is an immutable, an eternal principle of justice pervading the moral universe. No nation, or people, 
or individual ever did or ever will violate that law with impunity. 


Suppose we send an army into Mexico and kill hundreds and thousands of her people, burn her cities, and lay waste her country; do 
you think we shall escape the dread penalty of retributive justice? I tell you, we shall not. As sure as our destiny is swayed by a 
righteous God, our troops will fall by the sword and by pestilence; our widows will mourn; and our orphans, rendered such by this 
unholy war, will be thrown upon our public charity.*. 


But it is said that war is always popular. I deny this assertion. I believe that nine-tenths of our people regarded the Florida war with 
contempt.* Their disgust arose from the fact that it was unjust and cruel, and arose from an effort to sustain slavery. This war is equally 
unjust, and arises from the same cause, and must be viewed in the same light by the people. It is impossible, in the nature of things, for 
it to be otherwise. Our people feel no hostility to those of Mexico. The Mexicans have remained at home, "under their own vines and 
fig-trees"; they have not molested us or encroached upon our rights. It is true that their population is less intelligent than that of our 
free States; and it is equally true that they are more rapidly improving their condition than are those of our slave States. They are surely 
in advance of them in the diffusion of universal liberty among their people. The means of intelligence and enjoyment are open to all. 


Indeed, taking the whole population of our slave States and of Mexico into consideration, I think we shall find the Mexicans the best 
informed, most intelligent, and most virtuous. Our people of the North have sympathized with them in their efforts to render their free 
government permanent and respectable. Can the lovers of liberty now desire to see a sister republic wantonly subverted while just 
coming into existence and struggling for the permanent establishment of civil freedom? It cannot be. You may declare war; display 
your banners, your glittering arms, your blazing uniforms; you may raise the battle-cry and sound your trumpets; but you 
cannot induce the intelligent men of the North to march to Mexico for the purpose of bathing their hands in Mexican blood for 
the extension of slavery. You may for the moment excite the young, the giddy and thoughtless; but their "sober second 
thoughts" will lead them to inquire for the cause of the war in which they are asked to engage. The true answer to that inquiry 
must overwhelm its authors with disgrace. 


There is, however, one cheering circumstance in the distant future. All history informs us that for ages no nation or people, once 
having adopted the system of universal freedom, was ever afterward brought to the maintenance of slavery. There are now 
probably eight or nine millions of people in Mexico who hate slavery as sincerely as do those of our free States. You may murder or 
drive from their country that whole population, but you can never force slavery upon them. This war is waged against an 
unoffending people, without just or adequate cause, for the purposes of conquest; with the design to extend slavery; in 





violation of the Constitution, against the dictates of justice, of humanity, the sentiments of the age in which we live, and the 
precepts of the religion we profess. I will lend it no aid, no support whatever. I will not bathe my hands in the blood of the people of 
Mexico, nor will I participate in the guilt of those murders which have been and which will hereafter be committed by our army there. 
For these reasons I shall vote against the bill under consideration and all others calculated to support this war. 


Source: Marion MillsMiller (ed)., Great Debates in American History, Vol. 2 (of 14): Foreign relations, part 1. New York: Current 
Literature Pub. Co., 1913. (pp. 353-9) 


Notes: 

1. It is estimated that the number of victims who fell in this war, by pestilence and the sword, were eighty thousand. Of these, thirty 
thousand were Americans, and fifty thousand Mexicans. - back 

2. [2] The Seminole War. See Volume VIII, Chapter VI Source: - back 


Source: http://www.john-uebersax.com/plato/giddings.htm 











Skull & Bones and Their Occupation during the Mexican War (1846-1848) 
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John Wallace Houston (S&B 1834) — U.S. Congressman (Whig Party-Delaware, 1845-1851) 

John Hubbard Tweedy (S&B 1834) — Delegate of the Territory of Wisconsin (Whig Party-Wisconsin, 1847-1848) 
Henry Rootes Jackson (S&B 1839) — U.S. Attorney for the District of Georgia (1844-1849) 

William Huntington Russell (S&B 1833) — Member of the Connecticut State House of Representatives (1846-1847) 
William Smith Scarborough (S&B 1837) — Member of the Connecticut State Senate (1846) 

William Henry Chandler (S&B 1839) — Member of the Connecticut State House of Representatives (1847) 
Rufus Hart (S&B 1833) — Member of Ohio State Senate (1845-1847) 

Asahel H. Lewis (S&B 1833) — Member of Ohio General Assembly [House of Representatives] (1847-1848) 
Hugh White Sheffey (S&B 1835) — Member of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia (1846-1854) 

Allen Ferdinand Owen (S&B 1837) — Member of Georgia State House of Representatives (1843-1847) 
Alphonso Taft (S&B 1833) — Member of the Common Council of Cincinnati (1847-1849) 

Joseph Parrish Thompson (S&B 1838) — Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle in New York City (1845-1871) 
Thomas Anthony Thacher (S&B 1835) — Professor of Latin at Yale University (1842-1886) 

Benjamin Silliman Jr. (S&B 1837) — Professor of Applied Chemistry at Yale University (1846-1849) 
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Note: The Mexican War (also known as Mexican-American War) lasted from April 25, 1846 to February 2, 1848. 


Note: The United States of America (including Alaska and Hawaii) consists of 3,794,101 square miles. The contiguous United 
States of America (excluding Alaska and Hawaii) consists of 3,119,884 square miles. The Roman Empire at its height (in 117 

A.D.) consisted of 2,509,664 square miles. The United States of America became larger than the Roman Empire geographically 
on February 2, 1848, when the Mexican War was formally concluded with the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 


The Battle of the Alamo was fought in San Antonio, Texas from February 23, 1836 to March 6, 1836. Among the “Texans” who were 
killed in action at the Alamo Mission on March 6, 1836 include former U.S. Congressman Davy Crockett (center, holding a rifle over 
his head). 


a 
Mexican Army Gen. Santa Anna (center), a prisoner of war, stands before the wounded Sam Houston (resting under a tree) after the 
Battle of San Jacinto on April 21, 1836. The Battle of San Jacinto was fought in present-day Houston, Texas on April 21, 1836. 
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The Republic of Texas (left flag) declared its independence from Mexico on March 2, 1836 and was annexed to the United 
States of America on December 29, 1845. The Republic of Yucatan (right flag) lasted from March 16, 1841 to July 14, 1848. 
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American soldiers raise the American flag in Texas on December 29, 1845 after U.S. President James K. Polk recognized the 
annexation of Texas. According to the Chinese calendar, 1845 was known as Year of the Snake. 
(Painting by Donald M. Yena; Texas State Library and Archives Commission) 
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The Battle of Palo Alto was the first major r battle of the Menon War and was fought on May 8, 1846, on disputed aa five miles 
from the modern-day city of Brownsville, Texas. A force of some 3,400 Mexican troops — a portion of the Army of The North — led by 
General Mariano Arista engaged a force of 2,400 American troops — the so called "Army of Observation." Congress declared war on 
Mexico on May 13, 1846. The Thornton Affair, a skirmish between the Mexican army and U.S. Army that resulted in 16 American 


soldiers killed in action, occurred on April 25, 1846; the Thornton Affair would be recognized later as the incident that initiated the 
Mexican War. 
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TAYLOR’S CAMPAIGN 


Early in the war, General Zachery Taylor had achieved 
victories at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterrey, 
but the Mexicans had refused to come to peace terms with 
the United States, If Taylor continued to march into the 
interior of Mexico toward Mexico City, his extended lines of 
communication would be vulnerable to attacks. 
Furthermore, such an advance required more soldiers than 
‘Taylor had available. 


SCOTT'S CAMPAIGN 


Desiring to secure peace quickly, President James K. Polk approved 
General Winfield Scott's amphibious landing at Vera Cruz and a follw-on 
advance toward Mexico City. many of the regulars for Scott's campaign 
were taken from Taylor's force. Aware of this, Santa Anna attacked 
Taylor at Buena Vista, but Taylor achieved another victory. Santa Anna 
then rushed back to Mexico City and made preparations to stop Scott's 
advance. Scott conducted a brilliant campaign in which he achieved 
six major victories in battle over Santa Anna, On 14 September 1847, 
Scott occupied Mexico City, and peace negotiations commenced. Both 
governments ratified the Treaty of Guadelupe Hidalgo in March 1848. 





Congress declared war on Mexico on May 13, 1846, with a vote of 40-2 (with 4 Senators absent) in the U.S. Senate and 174-14 in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Senators John M. Berrien (A.B. Princeton 1796), George Evans (B.A. Bowdoin 1815), Jabez W. 
Huntington (B.A. Yale 1806), and John C. Calhoun (B.A. Yale 1804) did not vote. Senator Thomas Clayton (Delaware) and Senator 
John Davis (B.A. Yale 1812, Massachusetts) voted against the war. 


The following members of the U.S. House of Representatives voted against the Mexican War: John Quincy Adams (B.A. Harvard 
1787), George Ashmun (B.A. Yale 1823), Henry Y. Cranston, Erastus D. Culver, Columbus Delano, Joshua R. Giddings, Joseph 
Grinnell, Charles Hudson, Daniel P. King (B.A. Harvard 1823), Joseph M. Root, Luther Severance, John Strohm, Daniel R. Tilden, 
and Joseph Vance. 
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The U.S. Army under the command of General Zachary Taylor defeated the? Mexican army at the Battle of Buena Vista i in Puerto de la 
Angostura, Coahuila, Mexico on February 22-23, 1847. 
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The U. S. aay under the ‘command of General Winfield Scott defeated the Mexican army at the Battle of ETS in n Mexicù City 
on September 12-13, 1847. The U.S. Army marched into Mexico City on September 14, 1847. 


Jabez W. Huntington 
B.A. Yale 1806 
U.S. Senator 
(Whig-Conn., 1840-1847) 
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John Davis 
B.A. Yale 1812 
U.S. Senator (Whig- 
Massachusetts, 1835- 
1841, 1845-1853) 


John C. Calhoun 
B.A. Yale 1804 
U.S. Senator 
(D-South Carolina, 
1832-1843, 1845-1850) 








George Edmund Badger 
B.A. Yale 1813 
U.S. Senator (Whig-North 
Carolina, 1846-1855) 








Augustus B. Longstreet 
B.A. Yale 1813 
President of Emory 
College [Atlanta, Georgia] 
(1840-1848) 















John M. Clayton 
B.A. Yale 1815 
U.S. Senator (Whig- 
Delaware, 1829-1836; 
1845-1849; 1853-1856) 


Abraham B. Hasbrouck 
B.A. Yale 1810 
President of Rutgers 
College (1840-1850) 
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John Wales 
B.A. Yale 1801 
Secretary of State of 
Delaware (1845-1849) 





Samuel S. Phelps 
B.A. Yale 1811 
U.S. Senator 
(Whig-Vermont, 1839- 
1851, 1853-1854) 









Roger Sherman Baldwin 
B.A. Yale 1811 
U.S. Senator 
(Whig-Conn., 1847-1851) 











Truman Smith 
B.A. Yale 1815 
U.S. Congressman 
(Whig-Connecticut, 1839- 








Rev. Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey 
B.A. Yale 1820 
President of Yale 
University (1846-1871) 





1843, 1845-1849) 


Lyman Beecher 
B.A. Yale 1797 
President of Lane 
Theological Seminary 
[Cincinnati] (1832-1850) 









Julius Rockwell 
B.A. Yale 1826 





U.S. Congressman 
(Whig-Massachusetts, 
1843-1851) 





David Daggett 
B.A. Yale 1783 
Professor of Law at Yale 
University (1826-1848) 
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James Buchanan 
U.S. Secretary of State 
(1845-1849); U.S. 
Minister to Great Britain 
(1853-1856); President 
of the U.S. (1857-1861); 
U.S. Senator (D-Penn., 
1834-1845) 





Wilson Shannon 
United States Minister to 
Mexico (Sept. 1, 1844- 
May 14, 1845); 
Governor of Ohio 
(1838-1840, 1842-1844) 


Gen. Zachary Taylor 
President of the U.S. 
(March 4, 1849- 
July 9, 1850) 














Mexican War: Mr. Polk’s War? 


Robert John Walker 
B.A. U. of Penn. 1819 
Secretary of the 
Treasury (1845-1849); 
U.S. Senator (D-Miss., 
1835-1845); Governor of 
Kansas Territory (1857) 





Nathan Clifford 
U.S. Attorney General 
(October 17, 1846- 
March 17, 1848); 
United States Minister to 
Mexico (March 18, 1848- 

September 6, 1849) 
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Gen. Winfield Scott 
Commanding General of 
the United States Army 
(July 5, 1841- 
November 1, 1861) 





James K. Polk 
President of the U.S. 
(March 4, 1845- 
March 4, 1849); 
Governor of Tennessee 
(1839-1841) 


George M. Dallas 
A.B. Princeton 1810 
Vice President of the 
U.S. (1845-1849); 
U.S. Minister to Great 
Britain (1856-1861) 


Sam Houston 
U.S. Senator (Texas, 
February 21, 1846- 
March 3, 1859); 
Governor of Texas 
(1859-1861); President 
of the Republic of Texas 
1836-1838, 1841-1844 
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William Learned Marcy 
A.B. Brown 1808 
U.S. Secretary of War 
(1845-1849); 

U.S. Secretary of State 
(1853-1857); 
Governor of New York 
1833-1838 


Cave Johnson 
Postmaster General of 
the United States 
(March 5, 1845- 
March 5, 1849) 
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Thomas Jefferson Rusk 

U.S. Senator (Democrat- 
Texas, February 21, 
1846-July 29, 1857); 
Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court of Texas 

(1838-1842) 












John Young Mason 
B.A. University of North 
Carolina 1816 
Secretary of the Navy 
(1844-1845, Sept. 9, 
1846-March 7, 1849); 
U.S. Attorney General 
(1845-1846) 









Isaac Toucey 
Governor of Connecticut 
(May 6, 1846-May 5, 
1847); U.S. Attorney 
General (June 21, 1848- 
March 4, 1849); 
Secretary of the Navy 
(1857-1861) 









James Pinckney 
Henderson 
Governor of Texas 
(February 19, 1846 — 
December 21, 1847) 





Note: American army officers who served in the Mexican War and the American Civil War (Southern Rebellion) include: Albert 
Sidney Johnston (West Point 1826), Jefferson Davis (West Point 1828), Captain Robert E. Lee (West Point 1829), Joseph E. 
Johnston (West Point 1829), George G. Meade (West Point 1835), Lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant (West Point 1843), George B. 
McClellan (West Point 1846), and Second Lieutenant Thomas Jonathan "Stonewall" Jackson (West Point 1846). 









danat. nein -SA 
President James K. Polk (seated, 2nd right) and his Cabinet pose for a portrait in the White House dining room in 1849. Cabinet 
secretaries in this photo include: Secretary of the Navy John Young Mason (seated, left), Secretary of War William Learned 


Marcy (seated, second left), Postmaster General Cave Johnson (standing, center), and Treasury Secretary Robert John Walker 
(seated, right). Secretary of State James Buchanan is absent. 





d pS Si EN 
John Slidell, an alleged Rothschild agent and Rebel (Confederate) financier during the American Civil War, was 
appointed by President James K. Polk to serve as the U.S. Minister to Mexico in 1845 and 1846 despite the fact Mexico 
severed diplomatic relations with the United States on March 28, 1845. John Slidell was born and raised in New York City 
and graduated from Columbia University in New York City in 1810; John Slidell moved to New Orleans around 1819. John 
Slidell served as a Member of the U.S. House of Representatives from Louisiana (March 4, 1843-November 10, 1845) and U.S. 


Senator from Louisiana (December 5, 1853, to February 4, 1861) before the Civil War and served as a Confederate envoy to 
France during the Civil War. 























BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


~ Whereas the Congress of the United States, by virtue of the constitutional authority vested 
jn them, have declared by their act, bearing date this day, that, “by the act of the Republic of 
Jexico, a state of war exists between that Government and the United States : ” 
' Now, therefore, I, JAMES K. POLK, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the same to all whom it may concern; and I do specially enjoin on all persons 
holding offices, civil or military, under the authority of the United States, that they be vigilant 
x and zealous in discharging the duties respectively incident thereto : and I do moreover exhort 
~ all the good people of the United States, as they love their country, as they feel the wrongs 
which have forced them on the last resort of injured nations, and as they consult the best 
means, under the blessing of Divine Providence, of abridging its calamities, that they exert 
themselves in preserving order, in promoting concord, in maintaining the authority and the 
efficacy of the laws, and in supporting and invigorating all the measures which may be adopted 
by the constituted authorities for obtaining a speedy, a just, and an honorable peace. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed to these presents. Done at the City of Washington the thirteenth day 
{v. s.] of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, and of the independence of the 


United States the seventieth. 
JAMES K. POLK. 


By the President : 
James BUCHANAN, 


Secretary of State. 


. 





A proclamation of the declaration of war issued by President James K. Polk 
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President James K. Polk’s Special Message to Congress 
Calling for a Declaration of War Against Mexico 


James K. Polk, President of the United States at Washington, D.C., to the Congress of the United States. A special message 
calling for a declaration of war against Mexico. 


Washington, May 11, 1846. 
To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 


The existing state of the relations between the United States and Mexico renders it proper that I should bring the subject to the 
consideration of Congress. In my message at the commencement of your present session, the state of these relations, the causes 
which led to the suspension of diplomatic intercourse between the two countries in March, 1845, and the long-continued and 
unredressed wrongs and injuries committed by the Mexican Government on citizens of the United States in their persons and 
property were briefly set forth. 


As the facts and opinions which were then laid before you were carefully considered, I can not better express my present 
convictions of the condition of affairs up to that time than by referring you to that communication. 


The strong desire to establish peace with Mexico on liberal and honorable terms, and the readiness of this Government to 
regulate and adjust our boundary and other causes of difference with that power on such fair and equitable principles as would 
lead to permanent relations of the most friendly nature, induced me in September last to seek the reopening of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. Every measure adopted on our part had for its object the furtherance of these desired results. 
In communicating to Congress a succinct statement of the injuries which we had suffered from Mexico, and which have been 
accumulating during a period of more than twenty years, every expression that could tend to inflame the people of Mexico or 
defeat or delay a pacific result was carefully avoided. An envoy of the United States repaired to Mexico with full powers to 
adjust every existing difference. But though present on Mexican soil by agreement between the two Governments, invested with 
full powers, and bearing evidence of the most friendly dispositions, his mission has been unavailing. The Mexican Government 
not only refused to receive him or listen to his propositions, but after a long-continued series of menaces have at last invaded our 
territory and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on our own soil. 


It now becomes my duty to state more in detail the origin, progress, and failure of that mission. In pursuance of the instructions 
given in September last, an inquiry was made on the 13th of October, 1845, in the most friendly terms, through our consul in 
Mexico, of the minister for foreign affairs, whether the Mexican Government "would receive an envoy from the United States 
intrusted with full powers to adjust all the questions in dispute between the two Government, " with the assurance that "should 
the answer be in the affirmative such an envoy would be immediately dispatched to Mexico. The Mexican minister on the 15th 
of October gave an affirmative answer to this inquiry, requesting at the same time that our naval force at Vera Cruz might be 
withdrawn, lest its continued presence might assume the appearance of menace and coercion pending the negotiations. This 
force was immediately withdrawn. On the 10th of November, 1845, Mr. John Slidell, of Louisiana, was commissioned by me as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico, and was intrusted with full powers to adjust 
both the questions of the Texas boundary and of indemnification to our citizens. The redress of wrongs of our citizens naturally 
and inseparably blended itself with the question of boundary. The settlement of the one question in any correct view of the 
subject involves that of the other. I could not for a moment entertain the idea that the claims of our much-injured and long- 
suffering citizens, many of which had existed for more than twenty years, should be postponed or separated from the settlement 
of the boundary question. 


Mr. Slidell arrived at Vera Cruz on the 30th of November and was courteously received by the authorities of that city. But the 
Government of General Herrera was then tottering to its fall. The revolutionary party had seized upon the Texas question to 
effect or hasten its overthrow. Its determination to restore friendly relations with the United States, and to receive our minister to 
negotiate for the settlement of this question, was violently assailed, and was made the great theme of denunciation against it. The 
Government of General Herrera, there is good reason to believe, was sincerely desirous to receive our minister; but it yielded to 
the storm raised by its enemies, and on the 21st of December refused to accredit Mr. Slidell upon the most frivolous pretexts. 
These are so fully and ably exposed in the note of Mr. Slidell of the 24th of December last to the Mexican minister of foreign 
relations, herewith transmitted, that I deem it unnecessary to enter into further detail on this portion of the subject. 


Five days after the date of Mr. Slidell's note General Herrera yielded the Government to General Paredes without a struggle, and 
on the 30th of December resigned the Presidency. This revolution was accomplished solely by the army, the people having taken 
little part in the contest; and thus the supreme power in Mexico passed into the hands of a military leader. 


Determined to leave no effort untried to effect an amicable adjustment with Mexico, I directed Mr. Slidell to present his 
credentials to the Government of General Paredes and ask to be officially received by him. There would have been less ground 
for taking this step had General Paredes come into power by a regular constitutional succession. In that event his administration 
would have been considered but a mere constitutional continuance of the Government of General Herrera, and the refusal of the 
latter to receive our minister would have been deemed conclusive unless an intimation had been given by General Paredes of his 
desire to reverse the decision of his predecessor. But the Government of General Paredes owes its existence to a military 
revolution, by which the subsisting constitutional authorities had been subverted. The form of government was entirely changed, 
as well as all the high functionaries by whom it was administered. 


Under these circumstances, Mr. Slidell, in obedience to my direction, addressed a note to the Mexican minister of foreign 
relations, under date of the 1st of March last, asking to be received by that Government in the diplomatic character to which he 
had been appointed. This minister in his reply, under date of the 12th of March, reiterated the arguments of his predecessor, and 
in terms that may be considered as giving just grounds of offense to the Government and people of the United States denied the 
application of Mr. Slidell. Nothing therefore remained for our envoy but to demand his passports and return to his own country. 


Thus the Government of Mexico, though solemnly pledged by official acts in October last to receive and accredit an American 
envoy, violated their plighted faith and refused the offer of a peaceful adjustment of our difficulties. Not only was the offer 
rejected, but the indignity of its rejection was enhanced by the manifest breach of faith in refusing to admit the envoy who came 
because they had bound themselves to receive him. Nor can it be said that the offer was fruitless from want of opportunity of 
discussing it; our envoy was present on their own soil. Nor can it be ascribed to a want of sufficient powers; our envoy had full 
powers to adjust every question of difference. Nor was there room for complaint that our propositions for settlement were 
unreasonable; permission was not even given our envoy to make any proposition whatever. Nor can it be objected that we, on 
our part, would not listen to any reasonable terms of their suggestion; the Mexican Government refused all negotiation, and have 
made no proposition of any kind. 


In my message at the commencement of the present session I informed you that upon the earnest appeal both of the Congress 
and convention of Texas I had ordered an efficient military force to take a position "between the Nueces and Del Norte." This 
had become necessary to meet a threatened invasion of Texas by the Mexican forces, for which extensive military preparations 
had been made. The invasion was threatened solely because Texas had determined, in accordance with a solemn resolution of 
the Congress of the United States, to annex herself to our Union, and under these circumstances it was plainly our duty to extend 
our protection over her citizens and soil. 


This force was concentrated at Corpus Christi, and remained there until after I had received such information from Mexico as 
rendered it probable, if not certain, that the Mexican Government would refuse to receive our envoy. 


Meantime Texas, by the final act of our Congress, had become an integral part of our Union. The Congress of Texas, by its act 
of December 19, 1836, had declared the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that Republic. Its jurisdiction had been extended 
and exercised beyond the Nueces. The country between that river and the Del Norte had been represented in the Congress and in 
the convention of Texas, had thus taken part in the act of annexation itself, and is now included within one of our Congressional 
districts. Our own Congress had, moreover, with great unanimity, by the act approved December 31, 1845, recognized the 
country beyond the Nueces as a part of our territory by including it within our own revenue system, and a revenue officer to 
reside within that district had been appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. It became, therefore, of urgent 
necessity to provide for the defense of that portion of our country. Accordingly, on the 13th of January last instructions were 
issued to the general in command of these troops to occupy the left bank of the Del Norte. This river, which is the southwestern 
boundary of the State of Texas, is an expose frontier. From this quarter invasion was threatened; upon it and in its immediate 
vicinity, in the judgement of high military experience, are the proper stations for the protecting forces of the Government. In 
addition to this important consideration, several others occurred to induce this movement. Among these are the facilities 
afforded by the ports at Brazos Santiago and the mouth of the Del Norte for the reception of supplies by sea, the stronger and 
more healthy military positions, the convenience for obtaining a ready and a more abundant supply of provisions, water, fuel, 
and forage, and the advantages which are afforded by the Del Norte in forwarding supplies to such posts as may be established 
in the interior and upon the Indian frontier. 


The movement of the troops to the Del Norte was made by the commanding general under positive instructions to abstain from 
all aggressive acts toward Mexico or Mexican citizens and to regard the relations between that Republic and the United States as 


peaceful unless she should declare war or commit acts of hostility indicative of a state of war. He was specially directed to 
protect private property and respect personal rights. 


The Army moved from Corpus Christi on the 11th of March, and on the 28th of that month arrived on the left bank of the Del 
Norte opposite to Matamoras, where it encamped on a commanding position, which since been strengthened by the erection of 
fieldworks. A depot has also been established at Point Isabel, near the Brazos Santiago, 30 miles in rear of the encampment. The 
selection of his position was necessarily confided to the judgment of the general in command. 


The Mexican forces at Matamoras assumed a belligerent attitude, and on the 12th of April General Ampudia, then in command, 
notified General Taylor to break up his camp within twenty-four hours and to retire beyond the Nueces River, and in the event of 
this failure to comply with these demands announced that arms, and arms alone, must decide the question. But no open act of 
hostility was committed until the 24th of April. On that day General Arista, who had succeeded to the command of the Mexican 
forces, communicated to General Taylor that "he considered hostilities commenced and should prosecute them." A party of 
dragoons of 63 men and officers were on the same day dispatched from the American camp up the Rio del Norte, on its left 
bank, to ascertain whether the Mexican troops had crossed or were preparing to cross the river, "became engaged with a large 
body of these troops, and after a short affair, in which some 16 were killed and wounded, appear to have been surrounded and 
compelled to surrender. 


The grievous wrongs perpetrated by Mexico upon our citizens throughout a long period of years remain unredressed, and solemn 
treaties pledging her public faith for this redress have been disregarded. A government either unable or unwilling to enforce the 
execution of such treaties fails to perform one of its plainest duties. 


Our commerce with Mexico has been almost annihilated. It was formerly highly beneficial to both nations, but our merchants 
have been deterred from prosecuting it by the system of outrage and extortion which the Mexican authorities have pursued 
against them, whilst their appeals through their own Government for indemnity have been made in vain. Our forbearance has 
gone to such an extreme as to be mistaken in its character. Had we acted with vigor in repelling the insults and redressing the 
injuries inflicted by Mexico at the commencement, we should doubtless have escaped all the difficulties in which we are now 
involved. 


Instead of this, however, we have been exerting our best efforts to propitiate her good will. Upon the pretext that Texas, a nation 
as independent as herself, thought proper to unite its destinies with our own, she has affected to believe that we have severed her 
rightful territory, and in official proclamations and manifestoes has repeatedly threatened to make war upon us for the purpose of 
reconquering Texas. In the meantime we have tried every effort at reconciliation. The cup of forbearance had been exhausted 
even before the recent information from the frontier of the Del Norte. But now, after reiterated menaces, Mexico has passed the 
boundary of the United States, has invaded our territory and shed American blood upon the American soil. She has 
proclaimed that hostilities have commenced, and that the two nations are now at war. 


As war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico herself, we are called upon by every 
consideration of duty and patriotism to vindicate with decision the honor, the rights, and the interests of our country. 


Anticipating the possibility of a crisis like that which has arrived, instructions were given in August last, "as a precautionary 
measure" against invasion or threatened invasion, authorizing General Taylor, if the emergency required it, to accept volunteers, 
not from Texas only, but from the States of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and corresponding 
letters were addressed to the respective governors of those States. These instructions were repeated, and in January last, soon 
after the incorporation of "Texas into our Union of States," General Taylor was further "authorized by the President to make a 
requisition upon the executive of that State for such of its militia force as may be needed to repel invasion or to secure the 
country against apprehended invasion." On the 2d day of March he was again reminded, "in the event of the approach of any 
considerable Mexican force, promptly and efficiently to use the authority with which he was clothed to call to him such auxiliary 
force as he might need." War actually existing and our territory having been invaded, General Taylor, pursuant to authority 
vested in him by my direction, has called on the governor of Texas for four regiments of State troops, two to be mounted and 
two to serve on foot, and on the governor of Louisiana for four regiments of infantry to be sent to him as soon as practicable. 


In further vindication of our rights and defense of our territory, I invoke the prompt action of Congress to recognize the 
existence of the war, and to place at the disposition of the Executive the means of prosecuting the war with vigor, and thus 
hastening the restoration of peace. To this end I recommend that authority should be given to call into the public service a large 
body of volunteers to serve for not less than six or twelve months unless sooner discharged. A volunteer force is beyond 
question more efficient than any other description of citizen soldiers, and it is not to be doubted that a number far beyond that 


required would readily rush to the field upon the call of their country. I further recommend that a liberal provision be made for 
sustaining our entire military force and furnishing it with supplies and munitions of war. 


The most energetic and prompt measures and the immediate appearance in arms or a large and overpowering force are 
recommended to Congress as the most certain and efficient means of bringing the existing collision with Mexico to a speedy and 
successful termination. 


In making these recommendations I deem it proper to declare that it is my anxious desire not only to terminate hostilities 
speedily, but to bring all matters in dispute between this Government and Mexico to an early and amicable adjustment; and in 
this view I shall be prepared to renew negotiations whenever Mexico shall be ready to receive propositions or to propositions of 
her own. 


I transmit herewith a copy of the correspondence between our envoy to Mexico and the Mexican minister for foreign affairs, and 
so much of the correspondence between that envoy and the Secretary of State and between the Secretary of War and the general 
in command on the Del Norte as is necessary to a full understanding of the subject. 


JAMES K. POLK. 


Source: http://www.dmwv.org/mexwar/documents/polk.htm 





Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo; February 2, 1848 


TREATY OF PEACE, FRIENDSHIP, LIMITS, AND SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE UNITED MEXICAN STATES CONCLUDED AT GUADALUPE HIDALGO, FEBRUARY 2, 1848; RATIFICATION 
ADVISED BY SENATE, WITH AMENDMENTS, MARCH 10, 1848; RATIFIED BY PRESIDENT, MARCH 16, 1848; 
RATIFICATIONS EXCHANGED AT QUERETARO, MAY 30, 1848; PROCLAIMED, JULY 4, 1848. 


IN THE NAME OF ALMIGHTY GOD 


The United States of America and the United Mexican States animated by a sincere desire to put an end to the calamities of the 
war which unhappily exists between the two Republics and to establish Upon a solid basis relations of peace and friendship, 
which shall confer reciprocal benefits upon the citizens of both, and assure the concord, harmony, and mutual confidence 
wherein the two people should live, as good neighbors have for that purpose appointed their respective plenipotentiaries, that is 
to say: The President of the United States has appointed Nicholas P. Trist, a citizen of the United States, and the President of the 
Mexican Republic has appointed Don Luis Gonzaga Cuevas, Don Bernardo Couto, and Don Miguel Atristain, citizens of the 
said Republic; Who, after a reciprocal communication of their respective full powers, have, under the protection of Almighty 
God, the author of peace, arranged, agreed upon, and signed the following: Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Limits, and Settlement 
between the United States of America and the Mexican Republic. 


ARTICLE I 


There shall be firm and universal peace between the United States of America and the Mexican Republic, and between their 
respective countries, territories, cities, towns, and people, without exception of places or persons. 


ARTICLE II 


Immediately upon the signature of this treaty, a convention shall be entered into between a commissioner or commissioners 
appointed by the General-in-chief of the forces of the United States, and such as may be appointed by the Mexican Government, 
to the end that a provisional suspension of hostilities shall take place, and that, in the places occupied by the said forces, 
constitutional order may be reestablished, as regards the political, administrative, and judicial branches, so far as this shall be 
permitted by the circumstances of military occupation. 


ARTICLE III 


Immediately upon the ratification of the present treaty by the Government of the United States, orders shall be transmitted to the 
commanders of their land and naval forces, requiring the latter (provided this treaty shall then have been ratified by the 
Government of the Mexican Republic, and the ratifications exchanged) immediately to desist from blockading any Mexican 
ports and requiring the former (under the same condition) to commence, at the earliest moment practicable, withdrawing all 
troops of the United States then in the interior of the Mexican Republic, to points that shall be selected by common agreement, at 
a distance from the seaports not exceeding thirty leagues; and such evacuation of the interior of the Republic shall be completed 
with the least possible delay; the Mexican Government hereby binding itself to afford every facility in its power for rendering 
the same convenient to the troops, on their march and in their new positions, and for promoting a good understanding between 
them and the inhabitants. In like manner orders shall be despatched to the persons in charge of the custom houses at all ports 
occupied by the forces of the United States, requiring them (under the same condition) immediately to deliver possession of the 
same to the persons authorized by the Mexican Government to receive it, together with all bonds and evidences of debt for 
duties on importations and on exportations, not yet fallen due. Moreover, a faithful and exact account shall be made out, 
showing the entire amount of all duties on imports and on exports, collected at such custom-houses, or elsewhere in Mexico, by 
authority of the United States, from and after the day of ratification of this treaty by the Government of the Mexican Republic; 
and also an account of the cost of collection; and such entire amount, deducting only the cost of collection, shall be delivered to 
the Mexican Government, at the city of Mexico, within three months after the exchange of ratifications. 


The evacuation of the capital of the Mexican Republic by the troops of the United States, in virtue of the above stipulation, shall 
be completed in one month after the orders there stipulated for shall have been received by the commander of said troops, or 
sooner if possible. 


ARTICLE IV 


Immediately after the exchange of ratifications of the present treaty all castles, forts, territories, places, and possessions, which 
have been taken or occupied by the forces of the United States during the present war, within the limits of the Mexican Republic, 
as about to be established by the following article, shall be definitely restored to the said Republic, together with all the artillery, 
arms, apparatus of war, munitions, and other public property, which were in the said castles and forts when captured, and which 
shall remain there at the time when this treaty shall be duly ratified by the Government of the Mexican Republic. To this end, 
immediately upon the signature of this treaty, orders shall be despatched to the American officers commanding such castles and 
forts, securing against the removal or destruction of any such artillery, arms, apparatus of war, munitions, or other public 
property. The city of Mexico, within the inner line of intrenchments surrounding the said city, is comprehended in the above 
stipulation, as regards the restoration of artillery, apparatus of war, & c. 


The final evacuation of the territory of the Mexican Republic, by the forces of the United States, shall be completed in three 
months from the said exchange of ratifications, or sooner if possible; the Mexican Government hereby engaging, as in the 
foregoing article to use all means in its power for facilitating such evacuation, and rendering it convenient to the troops, and for 
promoting a good understanding between them and the inhabitants. 


If, however, the ratification of this treaty by both parties should not take place in time to allow the embarcation of the troops of 
the United States to be completed before the commencement of the sickly season, at the Mexican ports on the Gulf of Mexico, in 
such case a friendly arrangement shall be entered into between the General-in-Chief of the said troops and the Mexican 
Government, whereby healthy and otherwise suitable places, at a distance from the ports not exceeding thirty leagues, shall be 
designated for the residence of such troops as may not yet have embarked, until the return of the healthy season. And the space 
of time here referred to as, comprehending the sickly season shall be understood to extend from the first day of May to the first 
day of November. 


All prisoners of war taken on either side, on land or on sea, shall be restored as soon as practicable after the exchange of 
ratifications of this treaty. It is also agreed that if any Mexicans should now be held as captives by any savage tribe within the 
limits of the United States, as about to be established by the following article, the Government of the said United States will 
exact the release of such captives and cause them to be restored to their country. 


ARTICLE V 


The boundary line between the two Republics shall commence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise called Rio Bravo del Norte, or Opposite the mouth of its deepest branch, if it should have 
more than one branch emptying directly into the sea; from thence up the middle of that river, following the deepest channel, 
where it has more than one, to the point where it strikes the southern boundary of New Mexico; thence, westwardly, along the 
whole southern boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of the town called Paso) to its western termination; thence, 
northward, along the western line of New Mexico, until it intersects the first branch of the river Gila; (or if it should not intersect 
any branch of that river, then to the point on the said line nearest to such branch, and thence in a direct line to the same); thence 
down the middle of the said branch and of the said river, until it empties into the Rio Colorado; thence across the Rio Colorado, 
following the division line between Upper and Lower California, to the Pacific Ocean. 


The southern and western limits of New Mexico, mentioned in the article, are those laid down in the map entitled "Map of the 
United Mexican States, as organized and defined by various acts of the Congress of said republic, and constructed according to 
the best authorities. Revised edition. Published at New York, in 1847, by J. Disturnell," of which map a copy is added to this 
treaty, bearing the signatures and seals of the undersigned Plenipotentiaries. And, in order to preclude all difficulty in tracing 
upon the ground the limit separating Upper from Lower California, it is agreed that the said limit shall consist of a straight line 
drawn from the middle of the Rio Gila, where it unites with the Colorado, to a point on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, distant 
one marine league due south of the southernmost point of the port of San Diego, according to the plan of said port made in the 
year 1782 by Don Juan Pantoja, second sailing-master of the Spanish fleet, and published at Madrid in the year 1802, in the atlas 
to the voyage of the schooners Sutil and Mexicana; of which plan a copy is hereunto added, signed and sealed by the respective 
Plenipotentiaries. 


In order to designate the boundary line with due precision, upon authoritative maps, and to establish upon the ground land-marks 
which shall show the limits of both republics, as described in the present article, the two Governments shall each appoint a 
commissioner and a surveyor, who, before the expiration of one year from the date of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, 
shall meet at the port of San Diego, and proceed to run and mark the said boundary in its whole course to the mouth of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. They shall keep journals and make out plans of their operations; and the result agreed upon by them shall be 
deemed a part of this treaty, and shall have the same force as if it were inserted therein. The two Governments will amicably 
agree regarding what may be necessary to these persons, and also as to their respective escorts, should such be necessary. 


The boundary line established by this article shall be religiously respected by each of the two republics, and no change shall ever 
be made therein, except by the express and free consent of both nations, lawfully given by the General Government of each, in 
conformity with its own constitution. 


ARTICLE VI 


The vessels and citizens of the United States shall, in all time, have a free and uninterrupted passage by the Gulf of California, 
and by the river Colorado below its confluence with the Gila, to and from their possessions situated north of the boundary line 
defined in the preceding article; it being understood that this passage is to be by navigating the Gulf of California and the river 
Colorado, and not by land, without the express consent of the Mexican Government. 


If, by the examinations which may be made, it should be ascertained to be practicable and advantageous to construct a road, 
canal, or railway, which should in whole or in part run upon the river Gila, or upon its right or its left bank, within the space of 
one marine league from either margin of the river, the Governments of both republics will form an agreement regarding its 
construction, in order that it may serve equally for the use and advantage of both countries. 


ARTICLE VII 


The river Gila, and the part of the Rio Bravo del Norte lying below the southern boundary of New Mexico, being, agreeably to 
the fifth article, divided in the middle between the two republics, the navigation of the Gila and of the Bravo below said 
boundary shall be free and common to the vessels and citizens of both countries; and neither shall, without the consent of the 
other, construct any work that may impede or interrupt, in whole or in part, the exercise of this right; not even for the purpose of 
favoring new methods of navigation. Nor shall any tax or contribution, under any denomination or title, be levied upon vessels 
or persons navigating the same or upon merchandise or effects transported thereon, except in the case of landing upon one of 
their shores. If, for the purpose of making the said rivers navigable, or for maintaining them in such state, it should be necessary 
or advantageous to establish any tax or contribution, this shall not be done without the consent of both Governments. 


The stipulations contained in the present article shall not impair the territorial rights of either republic within its established 
limits. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Mexicans now established in territories previously belonging to Mexico, and which remain for the future within the limits of the 
United States, as defined by the present treaty, shall be free to continue where they now reside, or to remove at any time to the 
Mexican Republic, retaining the property which they possess in the said territories, or disposing thereof, and removing the 
proceeds wherever they please, without their being subjected, on this account, to any contribution, tax, or charge whatever. 


Those who shall prefer to remain in the said territories may either retain the title and rights of Mexican citizens, or acquire those 
of citizens of the United States. But they shall be under the obligation to make their election within one year from the date of the 
exchange of ratifications of this treaty; and those who shall remain in the said territories after the expiration of that year, without 
having declared their intention to retain the character of Mexicans, shall be considered to have elected to become citizens of the 

United States. 


In the said territories, property of every kind, now belonging to Mexicans not established there, shall be inviolably respected. 
The present owners, the heirs of these, and all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said property by contract, shall enjoy with 
respect to it guarantees equally ample as if the same belonged to citizens of the United States. 


ARTICLE IX 


The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican Republic, conformably 
with what is stipulated in the preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States. and be admitted at the 
proper time (to be judged of by the Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United 
States, according to the principles of the Constitution; and in the mean time, shall be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise of their religion without; restriction. 


ARTICLE X 


[Stricken out] 


Article XI 


Considering that a great part of the territories, which, by the present treaty, are to be comprehended for the future within the 
limits of the United States, is now occupied by savage tribes, who will hereafter be under the exclusive control of the 
Government of the United States, and whose incursions within the territory of Mexico would be prejudicial in the extreme, it is 
solemnly agreed that all such incursions shall be forcibly restrained by the Government of the United States whensoever this 
may be necessary; and that when they cannot be prevented, they shall be punished by the said Government, and satisfaction for 
the same shall be exactedall in the same way, and with equal diligence and energy, as if the same incursions were meditated or 
committed within its own territory, against its own citizens. 


It shall not be lawful, under any pretext whatever, for any inhabitant of the United States to purchase or acquire any Mexican, or 
any foreigner residing in Mexico, who may have been captured by Indians inhabiting the territory of either of the two republics; 
nor to purchase or acquire horses, mules, cattle, or property of any kind, stolen within Mexican territory by such Indians. 


And in the event of any person or persons, captured within Mexican territory by Indians, being carried into the territory of the 
United States, the Government of the latter engages and binds itself, in the most solemn manner, so soon as it shall know of such 
captives being within its territory, and shall be able so to do, through the faithful exercise of its influence and power, to rescue 
them and return them to their country. or deliver them to the agent or representative of the Mexican Government. The Mexican 
authorities will, as far as practicable, give to the Government of the United States notice of such captures; and its agents shall 
pay the expenses incurred in the maintenance and transmission of the rescued captives; who, in the mean time, shall be treated 
with the utmost hospitality by the American authorities at the place where they may be. But if the Government of the United 
States, before receiving such notice from Mexico, should obtain intelligence, through any other channel, of the existence of 
Mexican captives within its territory, it will proceed forthwith to effect their release and delivery to the Mexican agent, as above 
stipulated. 


For the purpose of giving to these stipulations the fullest possible efficacy, thereby affording the security and redress demanded 
by their true spirit and intent, the Government of the United States will now and hereafter pass, without unnecessary delay, and 
always vigilantly enforce, such laws as the nature of the subject may require. And, finally, the sacredness of this obligation shall 
never be lost sight of by the said Government, when providing for the removal of the Indians from any portion of the said 
territories, or for its being settled by citizens of the United States; but, on the contrary, special care shall then be taken not to 
place its Indian occupants under the necessity of seeking new homes, by committing those invasions which the United States 
have solemnly obliged themselves to restrain. 


ARTICLE XII 


In consideration of the extension acquired by the boundaries of the United States, as defined in the fifth article of the present 
treaty, the Government of the United States engages to pay to that of the Mexican Republic the sum of fifteen millions of 
dollars. 

Immediately after the treaty shall have been duly ratified by the Government of the Mexican Republic, the sum of three millions 
of dollars shall be paid to the said Government by that of the United States, at the city of Mexico, in the gold or silver coin of 
Mexico The remaining twelve millions of dollars shall be paid at the same place, and in the same coin, in annual installments of 
three millions of dollars each, together with interest on the same at the rate of six per centum per annum. This interest shall begin 
to run upon the whole sum of twelve millions from the day of the ratification of the present treaty by--the Mexican Government, 
and the first of the installments shall be paid-at the expiration of one year from the same day. Together with each annual 
installment, as it falls due, the whole interest accruing on such installment from the beginning shall also be paid. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The United States engage, moreover, to assume and pay to the claimants all the amounts now due them, and those hereafter to 
become due, by reason of the claims already liquidated and decided against the Mexican Republic, under the conventions 
between the two republics severally concluded on the eleventh day of April, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and on the 
thirtieth day of January, eighteen hundred and forty-three; so that the Mexican Republic shall be absolutely exempt, for the 
future, from all expense whatever on account of the said claims. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The United States do furthermore discharge the Mexican Republic from all claims of citizens of the United States, not heretofore 
decided against the Mexican Government, which may have arisen previously to the date of the signature of this treaty; which 


discharge shall be final and perpetual, whether the said claims be rejected or be allowed by the board of commissioners provided 
for in the following article, and whatever shall be the total amount of those allowed. 


ARTICLE XV 


The United States, exonerating Mexico from all demands on account of the claims of their citizens mentioned in the preceding 
article, and considering them entirely and forever canceled, whatever their amount may be, undertake to make satisfaction for 
the same, to an amount not exceeding three and one-quarter millions of dollars. To ascertain the validity and amount of those 
claims, a board of commissioners shall be established by the Government of the United States, whose awards shall be final and 
conclusive; provided that, in deciding upon the validity of each claim, the boa shall be guided and governed by the principles 
and rules of decision prescribed by the first and fifth articles of the unratified convention, concluded at the city of Mexico on the 
twentieth day of November, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three; and in no case shall an award be made in favour of any 
claim not embraced by these principles and rules. 


If, in the opinion of the said board of commissioners or of the claimants, any books, records, or documents, in the possession or 
power of the Government of the Mexican Republic, shall be deemed necessary to the just decision of any claim, the 
commissioners, or the claimants through them, shall, within such period as Congress may designate, make an application in 
writing for the same, addressed to the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, to be transmitted by the Secretary of State of the 
United States; and the Mexican Government engages, at the earliest possible moment after the receipt of such demand, to cause 
any of the books, records, or documents so specified, which shall be in their possession or power (or authenticated copies or 
extracts of the same), to be transmitted to the said Secretary of State, who shall immediately deliver them over to the said board 
of commissioners; provided that no such application shall be made by or at the instance of any claimant, until the facts which it 
is expected to prove by such books, records, or documents, shall have been stated under oath or affirmation. 


ARTICLE XVI 


Each of the contracting parties reserves to itself the entire right to fortify whatever point within its territory it may judge proper 
so to fortify for its security. 


ARTICLE XVII 


The treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded at the city of Mexico, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1831, between 
the United States of America and the United Mexican States, except the additional article, and except so far as the stipulations of 
the said treaty may be incompatible with any stipulation contained in the present treaty, is hereby revived for the period of eight 
years from the day of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, with the same force and virtue as if incorporated therein; it 
being understood that each of the contracting parties reserves to itself the right, at any time after the said period of eight years 
shall have expired, to terminate the same by giving one year's notice of such intention to the other party. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


All supplies whatever for troops of the United States in Mexico, arriving at ports in the occupation of such troops previous to the 
final evacuation thereof, although subsequently to the restoration of the custom-houses at such ports, shall be entirely exempt 
from duties and charges of any kind; the Government of the United States hereby engaging and pledging its faith to establish and 
vigilantly to enforce, all possible guards for securing the revenue of Mexico, by preventing the importation, under cover of this 
stipulation, of any articles other than such, both in kind and in quantity, as shall really be wanted for the use and consumption of 
the forces of the United States during the time they may remain in Mexico. To this end it shall be the duty of all officers and 
agents of the United States to denounce to the Mexican authorities at the respective ports any attempts at a fraudulent abuse of 
this stipulation, which they may know of, or may have reason to suspect, and to give to such authorities all the aid in their power 
with regard thereto; and every such attempt, when duly proved and established by sentence of a competent tribunal, They shall 
be punished by the confiscation of the property so attempted to be fraudulently introduced. 


ARTICLE XIX 
With respect to all merchandise, effects, and property whatsoever, imported into ports of Mexico, whilst in the occupation of the 


forces of the United States, whether by citizens of either republic, or by citizens or subjects of any neutral nation, the following 
rules shall be observed: 


(1) All such merchandise, effects, and property, if imported previously to the restoration of the custom-houses to the Mexican 
authorities, as stipulated for in the third article of this treaty, shall be exempt from confiscation, although the importation of the 
same be prohibited by the Mexican tariff. 

(2) The same perfect exemption shall be enjoyed by all such merchandise, effects, and property, imported subsequently to the 
restoration of the custom-houses, and previously to the sixty days fixed in the following article for the coming into force of the 
Mexican tariff at such ports respectively; the said merchandise, effects, and property being, however, at the time of their 
importation, subject to the payment of duties, as provided for in the said following article. 

(3) All merchandise, effects, and property described in the two rules foregoing shall, during their continuance at the place of 
importation, and upon their leaving such place for the interior, be exempt from all duty, tax, or imposts of every kind, under 
whatsoever title or denomination. Nor shall they be there subject to any charge whatsoever upon the sale thereof. 

(4) All merchandise, effects, and property, described in the first and second rules, which shall have been removed to any place in 
the interior, whilst such place was in the occupation of the forces of the United States, shall, during their continuance therein, be 
exempt from all tax upon the sale or consumption thereof, and from every kind of impost or contribution, under whatsoever title 
or denomination. 

(5) But if any merchandise, effects, or property, described in the first and second rules, shall be removed to any place not 
occupied at the time by the forces of the United States, they shall, upon their introduction into such place, or upon their sale or 
consumption there, be subject to the same duties which, under the Mexican laws, they would be required to pay in such cases if 
they had been imported in time of peace, through the maritime custom-houses, and had there paid the duties conformably with 
the Mexican tariff. 

(6) The owners of all merchandise, effects, or property, described in the first and second rules, and existing in any port of 
Mexico, shall have the right to reship the same, exempt from all tax, impost, or contribution whatever. 


With respect to the metals, or other property, exported from any Mexican port whilst in the occupation of the forces of the 
United States, and previously to the restoration of the custom-house at such port, no person shall be required by the Mexican 
authorities, whether general or state, to pay any tax, duty, or contribution upon any such exportation, or in any manner to 
account for the same to the said authorities. 


ARTICLE XX 


Through consideration for the interests of commerce generally, it is agreed, that if less than sixty days should elapse between the 
date of the signature of this treaty and the restoration of the custom houses, conformably with the stipulation in the third article, 
in such case all merchandise, effects and property whatsoever, arriving at the Mexican ports after the restoration of the said 
custom-houses, and previously to the expiration of sixty days after the day of signature of this treaty, shall be admitted to entry; 
and no other duties shall be levied thereon than the duties established by the tariff found in force at such custom-houses at the 
time of the restoration of the same. And to all such merchandise, effects, and property, the rules established by the preceding 
article shall apply. 


ARTICLE XXI 


If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the Governments of the two republics, whether with respect to the 
interpretation of any stipulation in this treaty, or with respect to any other particular concerning the political or commercial 
relations of the two nations, the said Governments, in the name of those nations, do promise to each other that they will 
endeavour, in the most sincere and earnest manner, to settle the differences so arising, and to preserve the state of peace and 
friendship in which the two countries are now placing themselves, using, for this end, mutual representations and pacific 
negotiations. And if, by these means, they should not be enabled to come to an agreement, a resort shall not, on this account, be 
had to reprisals, aggression, or hostility of any kind, by the one republic against the other, until the Government of that which 
deems itself aggrieved shall have maturely considered, in the spirit of peace and good neighbourship, whether it would not be 
better that such difference should be settled by the arbitration of commissioners appointed on each side, or by that of a friendly 
nation. And should such course be proposed by either party, it shall be acceded to by the other, unless deemed by it altogether 
incompatible with the nature of the difference, or the circumstances of the case. 


ARTICLE XXII 


If (which is not to be expected, and which God forbid) war should unhappily break out between the two republics, they do now, 
with a view to such calamity, solemnly pledge themselves to each other and to the world to observe the following rules; 
absolutely where the nature of the subject permits, and as closely as possible in all cases where such absolute observance shall 
be impossible: 


(1) The merchants of either republic then residing in the other shall be allowed to remain twelve months (for those dwelling in 
the interior), and six months (for those dwelling at the seaports) to collect their debts and settle their affairs; during which 
periods they shall enjoy the same protection, and be on the same footing, in all respects, as the citizens or subjects of the most 
friendly nations; and, at the expiration thereof, or at any time before, they shall have full liberty to depart, carrying off all their 
effects without molestation or hindrance, conforming therein to the same laws which the citizens or subjects of the most friendly 
nations are required to conform to. Upon the entrance of the armies of either nation into the territories of the other, women and 
children, ecclesiastics, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, merchants, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, 
unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all persons whose occupations are for the common 
subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employments, unmolested in their persons. Nor 
shall their houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their cattle taken, nor their fields wasted, by the armed force into 
whose power, by the events of war, they may happen to fall; but if the necessity arise to take anything from them for the use of 
such armed force, the same shall be paid for at an equitable price. All churches, hospitals, schools, colleges, libraries, and other 
establishments for charitable and beneficent purposes, shall be respected, and all persons connected with the same protected in 
the discharge of their duties, and the pursuit of their vocations. 

(2). In order that the fate of prisoners of war may be alleviated all such practices as those of sending them into distant, inclement 
or unwholesome districts, or crowding them into close and noxious places, shall be studiously avoided. They shall not be 
confined in dungeons, prison ships, or prisons; nor be put in irons, or bound or otherwise restrained in the use of their limbs. The 
officers shall enjoy liberty on their paroles, within convenient districts, and have comfortable quarters; and the common soldiers 
shall be dispose( in cantonments, open and extensive enough for air and exercise and lodged in barracks as roomy and good as 
are provided by the party in whose power they are for its own troops. But if any office shall break his parole by leaving the 
district so assigned him, o any other prisoner shall escape from the limits of his cantonment after they shall have been designated 
to him, such individual, officer, or other prisoner, shall forfeit so much of the benefit of this article as provides for his liberty on 
parole or in cantonment. And if any officer so breaking his parole or any common soldier so escaping from the limits assigned 
him, shall afterwards be found in arms previously to his being regularly exchanged, the person so offending shall be dealt with 
according to the established laws of war. The officers shall be daily furnished, by the party in whose power they are, with as 
many rations, and of the same articles, as are allowed either in kind or by commutation, to officers of equal rank in its own army; 
and all others shall be daily furnished with such ration as is allowed to a common soldier in its own service; the value of all 
which supplies shall, at the close of the war, or at periods to be agreed upon between the respective commanders, be paid by the 
other party, on a mutual adjustment of accounts for the subsistence of prisoners; and such accounts shall not be mingled with or 
set off against any others, nor the balance due on them withheld, as a compensation or reprisal for any cause whatever, real or 
pretended Each party shall be allowed to keep a commissary of prisoners, appointed by itself, with every cantonment of 
prisoners, in possession of the other; which commissary shall see the prisoners as often a he pleases; shall be allowed to receive, 
exempt from all duties a taxes, and to distribute, whatever comforts may be sent to them by their friends; and shall be free to 
transmit his reports in open letters to the party by whom he is employed. And it is declared that neither the pretense that war 
dissolves all treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or suspending the solemn covenant contained in 
this article. On the contrary, the state of war is precisely that for which it is provided; and, during which, its stipulations are to be 
as sacredly observed as the most acknowledged obligations under the law of nature or nations. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


This treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
thereof; and by the President of the Mexican Republic, with the previous approbation of its general Congress; and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged in the City of Washington, or at the seat of Government of Mexico, in four months from the date 
of the signature hereof, or sooner if practicable. In faith whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, have signed this treaty of 
peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, and have hereunto affixed our seals respectively. Done in quintuplicate, at the city of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the second day of February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 


N. P. TRIST 

LUIS P. CUEVAS 
BERNARDO COUTO 
MIGL. ATRISTAIN 


Source: 
Treaties and Conventions between the United States of America and Other Powers Since July 4, 1776 


Washington, DC : Government Printing Office, 1871 


Source: http://avalon.law.yale.edu/19th_century/guadhida.asp 





Article IX was modified and Article X were stricken by the U.S. Congress. Here are the original articles. In addition, there is an 
explanation or agreement of why the articles where stricken which is known as the Protocol of Querétaro 


ARTICLE IX 


The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of citizens of the Mexican Republic, conformably 
with what is stipulated in the preceding Article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States, and admitted as soon 
as possible, according to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United 
States. In the mean time, they shall be maintained and protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, their property, and the civil 
rights now vested in them according to the Mexican laws. With respect to political rights, their condition shall be on an equality 
with that of the inhabitants of the other territories of the United States; and at least equally good as that of the inhabitants of 
Louisiana and the Floridas, when these provinces, by transfer from the French Republic and the Crown of Spain, became 
territories of the United States. 


The same most ample guaranty shall be enjoyed by all ecclesiastics and religious corporations or communities, as well in the 
discharge of the offices of their ministry, as in the enjoyment of their property of every kind, whether individual or corporate. 
This guaranty shall embrace all temples, houses and edifices dedicated to the Roman Catholic worship; as well as all property 
destined to it's [sic] support, or to that of schools, hospitals and other foundations for charitable or beneficent purposes. No 
property of this nature shall be considered as having become the property of the American Government, or as subject to be, by it, 
disposed of or diverted to other uses. 


Finally, the relations and communication between the Catholics living in the territories aforesaid, and their respective 
ecclesiastical authorities, shall be open, free and exempt from all hindrance whatever, even although such authorities should 
reside within the limits of the Mexican Republic, as defined by this treaty; and this freedom shall continue, so long as a new 
demarcation of ecclesiastical districts shall not have been made, conformably with the laws of the Roman Catholic Church. 


ARTICLE X 


All grants of land made by the Mexican government or by the competent authorities, in territories previously appertaining to 
Mexico, and remaining for the future within the limits of the United States, shall be respected as valid, to the same extent that 
the same grants would be valid, to the said territories had remained within the limits of Mexico. But the grantees of lands in 
Texas, put in possession thereof, who, by reason of the circumstances of the country since the beginning of the troubles between 
Texas and the Mexican Government, may have been prevented from fulfilling all the conditions of their grants, shall be under 
the obligation to fulfill the said conditions within the periods limited in the same respectively; such periods to be now counted 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications of this Treaty: in default of which the said grants shall not be obligatory upon the 
State of Texas, in virtue of the stipulations contained in this Article. 


The foregoing stipulation in regard to grantees of land in Texas, is extended to all grantees of land in the territories aforesaid, 
elsewhere than in Texas, put in possession under such grants; and, in default of the fulfillment of the conditions of any such 
grant, within the new period, which, as is above stipulated, begins with the day of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, the 
same shall be null and void. 


THE PROTOCOL OF QUERETARO 


In the city of Queretaro on the twenty sixth of the month of May eighteen hundred and forty-eight at a conference between Their 
Excellencies Nathan Clifford and Ambrose H. Sevier Commissioners of the United States of America, with full powers from 
their Government to make to the Mexican Republic suitable explanations in regard to the amendments which the Senate and 
Government of the said United States have made in the treaty of peace, friendship, limits and definitive settlement between the 
two Republics, signed in Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the second day of February of the present year, and His Excellency Don Luis 
de la Rosa, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Mexico, it was agreed, after adequate conversation respecting the 
changes alluded to, to record in the present protocol the following explanations which Their aforesaid Excellencies the 
Commissioners gave in the name of their Government and in fulfillment of the Commission conferred upon them near the 
Mexican Republic. 


First. 
The American Government by suppressing the IXth article of the Treaty of Guadalupe and substituting the III article of the 


Treaty of Louisiana did not intend to diminish in any way what was agreed upon by the aforesaid article [Xth in favor of the 
inhabitants of the territories ceded by Mexico. Its understanding that all of that agreement is contained in the IId article of tile 


Treaty of Louisiana. In consequence, all the privileges and guarantees, civil, political and religious, which would have been 
possessed by the inhabitants of the ceded territories, if the IXth article of the Treaty had been retained, will be enjoyed by them 
without any difference under the article which has been substituted. 


Second. 


The American Government, by suppressing the Xth article of the Treaty of Guadalupe did not in any way intend to annul the 
grants of lands made by Mexico in the ceded territories. These grants, notwithstanding the suppression of the article of the 
Treaty, preserve the legal value which they may possess; and the grantees may cause their legitimate titles to be acknowledged 
before the American tribunals. 


Conformably to the law of the United States, legitimate titles to every description of property personal and real, existing in the 
ceded territories, are those which were legitimate titles under the Mexican law in California and New Mexico up to the [3th of 
May 1846, and in Texas up to the 2d March 1836. 


Third. 


The Government of the United States by suppressing the concluding paragraph of article XIIth of the Treaty, did not intend to 
deprive the Mexican Republic of the free and unrestrained faculty of ceding, conveying or transferring at any time (as it may 
judge best> the sum of the twelve [sic] millions of dollars which the same Government of the United States is to deliver in the 
places designated by the amended article. 


And these explanations having been accepted by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Mexican Republic, he declared in name 
of his Government that with the understanding conveyed by them, the same Government would proceed to ratify the Treaty of 
Guadalupe as modified by the Senate and Government of the United States. In testimony of which their Excellencies the 
aforesaid Commissioners and the Minister have signed and sealed in quintuplicate the present protocol. 


[Seal] A. H. Sevier 
[Seal] Nathan Clifford 
[Seal] Luis de la Rosa 


Source: http://www.mexica.net/guadhida.php 





MAP OF THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Map of the Gold Regions of California, published in 1849 
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American and Chinese miners search for gold, hoping to strike it rich during the California Gold Rush at Auburn Ravine in 1852. 
The California Gold Rush (1848-1855) began on January 24, 1848, when gold was found by James W. Marshall at Sutter's Mill 
in Coloma, California. Voters in California approved their bilingual state constitution, which outlawed slavery, on November 13, 
1849. California was admitted into the Union as a free state on September 9, 1850 once members of Congress approved the 
Compromise of 1850. Slaveowners’ attempt to create slave states from captured Mexican territory was futile as the members of 


the Republican Party favored containing and later abolishing slavery altogether. (California State Library [Daguerreotype 
collection #912]) 
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The U.S. government purchased a portion of Mexico, known as the Gadsden Purchase, on December 30, 1853. The Gadsden 


Purchase went into effect on June 30, 1854 after the U.S. Senate ratified an amended version of the Gadsden Purchase on April 
25, 1854 and after General Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, approved the amended version of the Gadsden Purchase 
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William Walker, an American filibuster who attempted to establish a slave-owning colony in the Baja California and Sonora provinces of 
Mexico, Nicaragua, and Honduras. William Walker conquered Nicaragua and served as “president” of Nicaragua from 1856 to 1857. William 


Walker was sentenced to death by firing squad in Honduras on September 12, 1860. William Walker was born in Nashville, Tennessee on 
May 8, 1824. 
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William Walker's military adventures in Latin America in the 1850s, commonly known as “filibuster”. Three American diplomats — James 
Buchanan (U.S. Minister to Great Britain and later President of the U.S.), Pierre Soule (U.S. Minister to Spain), and John Y. Mason (U.S. 
Minister to France) — held a conference in 1854 and issued the “Ostend Manifesto”, a proposal calling for America to acquire Cuba either by 


purchasing the island from Spain or waging war against Spain. The “Ostend Manifesto” was later condemned by the Franklin Pierce 
administration. 





Commotion on Wall Street on October 14, 1857, the day that all but one bank in New York City stopped redeeming 
their paper money with coins. 


Commotion on Wall Street in New York City on October 14, 1857 during the Panic of 1857 
(Source: Obsolete Paper Money Issued by Banks in the United States, 1782-1866 by Q. David Bowers, p. 339) 
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A run on a bank in the Panic of 1857, as customers sought to withdraw their deposits and also to exchange paper 
money for coins. 


“A run on a bank in the Panic of 1857, as customers sought to withdraw their deposits and also to exchange paper money for 
coins.” (Source: Obsolete Paper Money Issued by Banks in the United States, 1782-1866 by Q. David Bowers, p. 339) 


Presidential Election of 1860 
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Presidential candidates (left to right): John C. Breckinridge, Stephen A. Douglas, Abraham Lincoln, John Bell 


The Democratic Party was divided over the issue of slavery during its national convention in Charleston in April 1860 and Baltimore in June 1860 
Southern delegates, known as “Fire-eaters” walked out of both conventions, and nominated John C. Breckinridge as their candidate. The Division 
within the Democratic Party would allow Abraham Lincoln and the Republican Party to win the presidential election on November 6, 1860. 


The Lincoln-Douglas Debates in 1858. Stephen A Douglas defeated Abraham Lincoln i in the U.S. Senate race in Illinois in 1858. 
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Democratic National Convention in Charleston, South Carolina on April 23, 1860. (From Harper’s Weekly, April 28, 1860) 
(Wisconsin Historical Society) http:/www.wisconsinhistory.org/museum/exhibits/elections/1860.asp 
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Interior of the Wigwam during the Republican National Convention in Chicago in May 1860. 
(Picture: City of Chicago) http://www.cityofchicago.org/Landmarks/S/Sauganash4.html 








Secession rally in Charleston, South Carolina, held soon after the 1860 election outcome was announced. 
(Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, November 24, 1860) 


A “secession” rally was held in Charleston, South Carolina soon after the 1860 presidential election. 
(Source: Obsolete Paper Money Issued by Banks in the United States, 1782-1866 by Q. David Bowers, p. 397) 


“Oh, it is all folly, madness, a crime against civilization... You people of the South don’t know what you are doing. This country will 
be drenched in blood, and God only knows how it will end. The North can make a steam engine, locomotive or railway car; hardly a 
yard of cloth or a pair of shoes can you make. You are rushing into war with one of the most powerful, ingeniously mechanical 
and determined people on earth-right at your doors. You are bound to fail. Only in spirit and determination are you prepared for 
war. In all else you are totally unprepared, with a bad cause to start with. You people speak so lightly of war; you don’t know what 
you’re talking about. War is a terrible thing! You mistake, too, the people of the North. They are a peaceable people but an earnest 
people, and they will fight, too. They are not going to let this country be destroyed without a mighty effort to save it...Besides, where 
are your men and appliances of war to contend against them? At first you will make headway, but as your limited resources begin to 
fail, shut out from the markets of Europe as you will be, your cause will begin to wane. If your people will but stop and think, they 
must see that in the end you will surely fail.” 

- U.S. Army Colonel William Tecumseh Sherman, Superintendent of the Louisiana State Seminary and Military Academy, in an 
impromptu speech he delivered on December 24, 1860, after he learned of South Carolina’s secession 
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THE STARTING POINT OF THE GREAT WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 
IMAVUGUVURATION OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 
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The “inauguration” of Jefferson Davis as “President” of the “Confederate States of America” takes place in Montgomery, Alabama on February 
18, 1861. Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated as President of the United States of America in Washington, D.C. on March 4, 1861. James 
Buchanan was the President of the United States of America from March 4, 1857 to March 4, 1861. 








Columbiad guns of the Confederate water battery at Warrington, Florida, near the entrance to Pensacola Bay, February 1861. 
(Photographed by W. O. Edwards or J. D. Edwards of New Orleans, Louisiana/National Archives) 








Rebel Bombardment of Fort Sumter near Charleston, South Carolina on April 12-13, 1861 


"The firing on that fort [Fort Sumter] will inaugurate a civil war greater than any the world has ever seen...Mr. President 
[Davis], if this is true, it is suicide, it is murder, and [you] will lose us every friend to the North. You will wantonly strike a 
hornet’s nest which extends from mountains to ocean, and legions now quiet, will swarm out to sting us to death - it is 
unnecessary, it puts us in the wrong, it is fatal." — Robert Toombs, Confederate Secretary of State, April 1861 


Quotes & Statements Concerning the American Civil War 





Thomas Jefferson (left), George Washington (center), and James Madison 


“Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may 
continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence; that your Union and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that the free 
constitution, which is the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained; that its Administration in every department may be 
stamped with wisdom and Virtue; that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete by so careful a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it... Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of AMERICAN, which belongs to you, in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more than any appellation derived from local discriminations. With slight shades of 
difference, you have the same Religion, Manners, Habits, and political Principles. You have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
together. The independence and liberty you possess are the work of joint councils, and joint efforts; of common dangers, sufferings 
and successes.” — George Washington, President of the United States, in his Farewell Address, September 19, 1796 


“A strict observance of the written laws is doubtless one of the high duties of a good citizen, but it is not the highest. The laws of 
necessity, of self-preservation, of saving our country when in danger, are of higher obligation. To lose our country by a 
scrupulous adherence to written law, would be to lose the law itself, with life, liberty, property and all those who are enjoying 
them with us; thus absurdly sacrificing the end to the means. When, in the battle of Germantown, General Washington’s army was 
annoyed from Chew’s house, he did not hesitate to plant his cannon against it, although the property of a citizen. When he besieged 
Yorktown, he leveled the suburbs, feeling that the laws of property must be postponed to the safety of the nation.” 

— Thomas Jefferson, former President of the United States, in a letter to John B. Colvin, September 20, 1810 


“As this advice, if it ever see the light will not do it till I am no more, it may be considered as issuing from the tomb, where truth alone 
can be respected, and the happiness of man alone consulted. It will be entitled therefore to whatever weight can be derived from good 
intentions, and from the experience of one who has served his country in various stations through a period of forty years, who 
espoused in his youth and adhered through his life to the cause of its liberty, and who has borne a part in most of the great transactions 
which will constitute epochs of its destiny. The advice nearest to my heart and deepest in my convictions is that the Union of the 
States be cherished and perpetuated. Let the open enemy to it be regarded as a Pandora with her box opened; and the 
disguised one, as the Serpent creeping with his deadly wiles into Paradise.” 

— James Madison, former President of the United States, in his letter Advice to My Country, 1834 


General George Washington’s Circular Letter of Farewell to the Continental Army on June 8, 1783 
(Circular Letter to States) 


George Washington 
June 8, 1783 


Sir: 


The great object for which I had the honor to hold an appointment in the Service of my Country, being accomplished, I am now 
preparing to resign it into the hands of Congress, and to return to that domestic retirement, which, it is well known, I left with the 
greatest reluctance, a Retirement, for which I have never ceased to sigh through a long and painful absence, and in which (remote from 
the noise and trouble of the World) I meditate to pass the remainder of life in a state of undisturbed repose; But before I carry this 
resolution into effect, I think it a duty incumbent on me, to make this my last official communication, to congratulate you on the 
glorious events which Heaven has been pleased to produce in our favor, to offer my sentiments respecting some important subjects, 
which appear to me, to be intimately connected with the tranquility of the United States, to take my leave of your Excellency as a 
public Character, and to give my final blessing to that Country, in whose service I have spent the prime of my life, for whose sake I 
have consumed so many anxious days and watchfull nights, and whose happiness being extremely dear to me, will always constitute 
no inconsiderable part of my own. 


Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this pleasing occasion, I will claim the indulgence of dilating the more copiously on the 
subjects of our mutual felicitation. When we consider the magnitude of the prize we contended for, the doubtful nature of the contest, 
and the favorable manner in which it has terminated, we shall find the greatest possible reason for gratitude and rejoicing; this is a 
theme that will afford infinite delight to every benevolent and liberal mind, whether the event in contemplation, be considered as the 
source of present enjoyment or the parent of future happiness; and we shall have equal occasion to felicitate ourselves on the lot which 
Providence has assigned us, whether we view it in a natural, a political or moral point of light. 


The Citizens of America, placed in the most enviable condition, as the sole Lords and Proprietors of a vast Tract of Continent, 
comprehending all the various soils and climates of the World, and abounding with all the necessaries and conveniencies of life, are 
now by the late satisfactory pacification, acknowledged to be possessed of absolute freedom and Independency; They are, from this 
period, to be considered as the Actors on a most conspicuous Theatre, which seems to be peculiarly designated by Providence for the 
display of human greatness and felicity; Here, they are not only surrounded with every thing which can contribute to the completion of 
private and domestic enjoyment, but Heaven has crowned all its other blessings, by giving a fairer oppertunity for political happiness, 
than any other Nation has ever been favored with. Nothing can illustrate these observations more forcibly, than a recollection of the 
happy conjuncture of times and circumstances, under which our Republic assumed its rank among the Nations; The foundation of our 
Empire was not laid in the gloomy age of Ignorance and Superstition, but at an Epocha when the rights of mankind were better 
understood and more clearly defined, than at any former period, the researches of the human mind, after social happiness, have been 
carried to a great extent, the Treasures of knowledge, acquired by the labours of Philosophers, Sages and Legislatures, through a long 
succession of years, are laid open for our use, and their collected wisdom may be happily applied in the Establishment of our forms of 
Government; the free cultivation of Letters, the unbounded extension of Commerce, the progressive refinement of Manners, the 
growing liberality of sentiment, and above all, the pure and benign light of Revelation, have had a meliorating influence on mankind 
and increased the blessings of Society. At this auspicious period, the United States came into existence as a Nation, and if their 
Citizens should not be completely free and happy, the fault will be intirely their own. 


Such is our situation, and such are our prospects: but notwithstanding the cup of blessing is thus reached out to us, 
notwithstanding happiness is ours, if we have a disposition to seize the occasion and make it our own; yet, it appears to me 
there is an option still left to the United States of America, that it is in their choice, and depends upon their conduct, whether 
they will be respectable and prosperous, or contemptable and miserable as a Nation; This is the time of their political 
probation, this is the moment when the eyes of the whole World are turned upon them, this is the moment to establish or ruin 
their national Character forever, this is the favorable moment to give such a tone to our Federal Government, as will enable it 
to answer the ends of its institution, or this may be the ill-fated moment for relaxing the powers of the Union, annihilating the 
cement of the Confederation, and exposing us to become the sport of European politics, which may play one State against 
another to prevent their growing importance, and to serve their own interested purposes. For, according to the system of 
Policy the States shall adopt at this moment, they will stand or fall, and by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet to be decided, 
whether the Revolution must ultimately be considered as a blessing or a curse: a blessing or a curse, not to the present age 
alone, for with our fate will the destiny of unborn Millions be involved. 


With this conviction of the importance of the present Crisis, silence in me would be a crime; I will therefore speak to your Excellency, 
the language of freedom and of sincerity, without disguise; I am aware, however, that those who differ from me in political sentiment, 
may perhaps remark, I am stepping out of the proper line of my duty, and they may possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostentation, what I 
know is alone the result of the purest intention, but the rectitude of my own heart, which disdains such unworthy motives, the part I 
have hitherto acted in life, the determination I have formed, of not taking any share in public business hereafter, the ardent desire, I 


feel, and shall continue to manifest, of quietly enjoying in, private life, after all the toils of War, the benefits of a wise and liberal 
Government, will, I flatter myself, sooner or later convince my countrymen, that I could have no sinister views in delivering with so 
little reserve, the opinions contained in this Address. 


There are four things, which I humbly conceive, are essential to the well being, I may even venture to say, to the existence of the 
United States as an Independent Power: 


Ist. An indissoluble Union of the States under one Federal Head. 
2dly. A Sacred regard to Public Justice. 
3dly. The adoption of a proper Peace Establishment, and 


4thly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly Disposition, among the People of the United States, which will induce them to forget 
their local prejudices and policies, to make those mutual concessions which are requisite to the general prosperity, and in some 
instances, to sacrifice their individual advantages to the interest of the Community. 


These are the Pillars on which the glorious Fabrick of our Independency and National Character must be supported; Liberty 
is the Basis, and whoever would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn the Structure, under whatever specious pretexts he 
may attempt it, will merit the bitterest execration, and the severest punishment which can be inflicted by his injured Country. 


On the three first Articles I will make a few observations, leaving the last to the good sense and serious consideration of those 
immediately concerned. 


Under the first head, altho' it may not be necessary or proper for me in this place to enter into a particular disquisition of the principles 
of the Union, and to take up the great question which has been frequently agitated, whether it be expedient and requisite for the States 
to delegate a larger proportion of power to Congress, or not, Yet it will be a part of my duty, and that of every true Patriot, to 
assert without reserve, and to insist upon the following positions, That unless the States will suffer Congress to exercise those 
prerogatives, they are undoubtedly invested with by the Constitution, every thing must very rapidly tend to Anarchy and 
confusion, That it is indispensable to the happiness of the individual States, that there should be lodged somewhere, a Supreme 
Power to regulate and govern the general concerns of the Confederated Republic, without which the Union cannot be of long 
duration. That there must be a faithfull and pointed compliance on the part of every State, with the late proposals and 
demands of Congress, or the most fatal consequences will ensue, That whatever measures have a tendency to dissolve the 
Union, or contribute to violate or lessen the Sovereign Authority, ought to be considered as hostile to the Liberty and 
Independency of America, and the Authors of them treated accordingly, and lastly, that unless we can be enabled by the 
concurrence of the States, to participate of the fruits of the Revolution, and enjoy the essential benefits of Civil Society, under a form 
of Government so free and uncorrupted, so happily guarded against the danger of oppression, as has been devised and adopted by the 
Articles of Confederation, it will be a subject of regret, that so much blood and treasure have been lavished for no purpose, that so 
many sufferings have been encountered without a compensation, and that so many sacrifices have been made in vain. Many other 
considerations might here be adduced to prove, that without an entire conformity to the Spirit of the Union, we cannot exist as an 
Independent Power; it will be sufficient for my purpose to mention but one or two which seem to me of the greatest importance. It is 
only in our united Character as an Empire, that our Independence is acknowledged, that our power can be regarded, or our Credit 
supported among Foreign Nations. The Treaties of the European Powers with the United States of America, will have no validity on a 
dissolution of the Union. We shall be left nearly in a state of Nature, or we may find by our own unhappy experience, that there is a 
natural and necessary progression, from the extreme of anarchy to the extreme of Tyranny; and that arbitrary power is most 
easily established on the ruins of Liberty abused to licentiousness. 


As to the second Article, which respects the performance of Public Justice, Congress have, in their late Address to the United States, 
almost exhausted the subject, they have explained their Ideas so fully, and have enforced the obligations the States are under, to render 
compleat justice to all the Public Creditors, with so much dignity and energy, that in my opinion, no real friend to the honor and 
Independency of America, can hesitate a single moment respecting the propriety of complying with the just and honorable measures 
proposed; if their Arguments do not produce conviction, I know of nothing that will have greater influence; especially when we 
recollect that the System referred to, being the result of collected Wisdom of the Continent, must be esteemed, if not perfect, certainly 
the least objectionable of any that could be devised; and that if it shall not be carried into immediate execution, a National Bankruptcy, 
with all its deplorable consequences will take place, before any different Plan can possibly be proposed and adopted; So pressing are 
the present circumstances! and such is the alternative now offered to the States! 


The ability of the Country to discharge the debts which have been incurred in its defence, is not to be doubted, an inclination, I flatter 
myself, will not be wanting, the path of our duty is plain before us, honesty will be found on every experiment, to be the best and only 
true policy, let us then as a Nation be just, let us fulfil the public Contracts, which Congress had undoubtedly a right to make for the 
purpose of carrying on the War, with the same good faith we suppose ourselves bound to perform our private engagements; in the 


mean time, let an attention to the chearfull performance of their proper business, as Individuals, and as members of Society, be 
earnestly inculcated on the Citizens of America, that will they strengthen the hands of Government, and be happy under its protection: 
every one will reap the fruit of his labours, every one will enjoy his own acquisitions without molestation and without danger. 


In this state of absolute freedom and perfect security, who will grudge to yield a very little of his property to support the common 
interest of Society, and insure the protection of Government? Who does not remember, the frequent declarations, at the 
commencement of the War, that we should be compleatly satisfied, if at the expence of one half, we could defend the remainder of our 
possessions? Where is the Man to be found, who wishes to remain indebted, for the defence of his own person and property, to the 
exertions, the bravery, and the blood of others, without making one generous effort to repay the debt of honor and of gratitude? In what 
part of the Continent shall we find any Man, or body of Men, who would not blush to stand up and propose measures, purposely 
calculated to rob the Soldier of his Stipend, and the Public Creditor of his due? and were it possible that such a flagrant instance of 
Injustice could ever happen, would it not excite the general indignation, and tend to bring down, upon the Authors of such measures, 
the aggravated vengeance of Heaven? 


If after all, a spirit of disunion or a temper of obstinacy and perverseness , should manifest itself in any of the States, if such an 
ungracious disposition should attempt to frustrate all the happy effects that might be expected to flow from the Union, if there should 
be a refusal to comply with the requisitions for Funds to discharge the annual interest of the public debts, and if that refusal should 
revive again all those jealousies and produce all those evils, which are now happily removed, Congress, who have in all their 
Transaction shewn a great degree of magnanimity and justice, will stand justified in the sight of God and Man, and the State alone 
which puts itself in opposition to the aggregate Wisdom of the Continent, and follows such mistaken and pernicious Councils, will be 
responsible for all the consequences. 


For my own part, conscious of having acted while a Servant of the public, in the manner I conceived best suited to promote the real 
interests of my Country; having in consequence of my fixed belief in some measure pledged myself to the Army, that their Country 
would finally do them compleat and ample Justice; and not wishing to conceal any instance of my official conduct from the eyes of the 
World, I have thought proper to transmit to your Excellency the inclosed collection of Papers, relative to the half pay and commutation 
granted by Congress to the Officers of the Army; From these communications, my decided sentiment will be clearly comprehended, 
together with the conclusive reasons which induced me, at an early period, to recommend the adoption of the measure, in the most 
earnest and serious manner. As the proceedings of Congress, the Army, and myself are open to all, and contain in my opinion, 
sufficient information to remove the prejudices and errors which may have been entertained by any; I think it unnecessary to say any 
thing more, than just to observe, that the Resolutions of Congress, now alluded to, are undoubtedly as absolutely binding upon the 
United States, as the most solemn Acts of Confederation or Legislation. As to the Idea, which I am informed has in some in-stances 
prevailed, that the half pay and commutation are to be regarded merely in the odious light of a Pension, it ought to be exploded 
forever; that Provision, should be viewed as it really was, a reasonable compensation offered by Congress, at a time when they had 
nothing else to give, to the Officers of the Army, for services then to be performed. It was the only means to prevent a total dereliction 
of the Service, It was a part of their hire, I may be allowed to say, it was the price of their blood and of your Independency, it is 
therefore more than a common debt, it is a debt of honour, it can never be considered as a Pension or gratuity, nor be cancelled until it 
is fairly discharged. 


With regard to a distinction between Officers and Soldiers, it is sufficient that the uniform experience of every Nation of the World, 
combined with our own, proves the utility and propriety of the discrimination. Rewards in proportion to the aids the public derives 
from them, are unquestionably due to all its Servants; In some Lines, the Soldiers have perhaps generally had as ample a compensation 
for their Services, by the large Bounties which have been paid to them, as their Officers will receive in the proposed Commutation, in 
others, if besides the donation of Lands, the payment of Arrearages of Cloathing and Wages (in which Articles all the component parts 
of the Army must be put upon the same footing) we take into the estimate, the Bounties many of the Soldiers have received and the 
gratuity of one Year's full pay, which is promised to all, possibly their situation (every circumstance being duly considered) will not be 
deemed less eligible than that of the Officers. Should a farther reward, however, be judged equitable, I will venture to assert, no one 
will enjoy greater satisfaction than myself, on seeing an exemption from Taxes for a limited time, (which has been petitioned for in 
some instances) or any other adequate immunity or compensation, granted to the brave defenders of their Country's Cause; but neither 
the adoption or rejection of this proposition will in any manner affect, much less militate against, the Act of Congress, by which they 
have offered five years full pay, in lieu of the half pay for life, which had been before promised to the officers of the Army. 


Before I conclude the subject of public justice, I cannot omit to mention the obligations this Country is under, to that meritorious Class 
of veteran Non-commissioned Officers and Privates, who have been discharged for inability, in consequence of the Resolution of 
Congress of the 23d of April 1782, on an annual pension for life, their peculiar sufferings, their singular merits and claims to that 
provision need only be known, to interest all the feelings of humanity in their behalf: nothing but a punctual payment of their annual 
allowance can rescue them from the most complicated misery, and nothing could be a more melancholy and distressing sight, than to 
behold those who have shed their blood or lost their limbs in the service of their Country, without a shelter, without a friend, and 
without the means of obtaining any of the necessaries or comforts of Life; compelled to beg their daily bread from door to door! suffer 
me to recommend those of this description, belonging to your State, to the warmest patronage of your Excellency and your Legislature. 


It is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic which was proposed, and which regards particularly the defence of the 
Republic, As there can be little doubt but Congress will recommend a proper Peace Establishment for the United States, in which a due 
attention will be paid to the importance of placing the Militia of the Union upon a regular and respectable footing; If this should be the 
case, I would beg leave to urge the great advantage of it in the strongest terms. The Militia of this Country must be considered as the 
Palladium of our security, and the first effectual resort in case of hostility; It is essential therefore, that the same system should pervade 
the whole; that the formation and discipline of the Militia of the Continent should be absolutely uniform, and that the same species of 
Arms, Accoutrements and Military Apparatus, should be introduced in every part of the United States; No one, who has not learned it 
from experience, can conceive the difficulty, expence, and confusion which result from a contrary system, or the vague Arrangements 
which have hitherto prevailed. 


If in treating of political points, a greater latitude than usual has been taken in the course of this Address, the importance of the Crisis, 
and the magnitude of the objects in discussion, must be my apology: It is, however, neither my wish or expectation, that the preceding 
observations should claim any regard, except so far as they shall appear to be dictated by a good intention, consonant to the immutable 
tules of Justice; calculated to produce a liberal system of policy, and founded on whatever experience may have been acquired by a 
long and close attention to public business. Here I might speak with the more confidence from my actual observations, and, if it would 
not swell this Letter (already too prolix) beyond the bounds I had prescribed myself: I could demonstrate to every mind open to 
conviction, that in less time and with much less expence than has been incurred, the War might have been brought to the same happy 
conclusion, if the resourses of the Continent could have been properly drawn forth, that the distresses and disappointments which have 
very often occurred, have in too many instances, resulted more from a want of energy, in the Continental Government, than a 
deficiency of means in the particular States. That the inefficiency of measures, arising from the want of an adequate authority in the 
Supreme Power, from a partial compliance with the Requisitions of Congress in some of the States, and from a failure of punctuality in 
others, while it tended to damp the zeal of those which were more willing to exert themselves; served also to accumulate the expences 
of the War, and to frustrate the best concerted Plans, and that the discouragement occasioned by the complicated difficulties and 
embarrassments, in which our affairs were, by this means involved, would have long ago produced the dissolution of any Army, less 
patient, less virtuous and less persevering, than that which I have had the honor to command. But while I mention these things, which 
are notorious facts, as the defects of our Federal Constitution, particularly in the prosecution of a War, I beg it may be understood, that 
as I have ever taken a pleasure in gratefully acknowledging the assistance and support I have derived from every Class of Citizens, so 
shall I always be happy to do justice to the unparalleled exertion of the individual States, on many interesting occasions. 


I have thus freely disclosed what I wished to make known, before I surrendered up my Public trust to those who committed it to me, 
the task is now accomplished, I now bid adieu to your Excellency as the Chief Magistrate of your State, at the same time I bid a last 
farewell to the cares of Office, and all the employments of public life. 


It remains then to be my final and only request, that your Excellency will communicate these sentiments to your Legislature at their 
next meeting, and that they may be considered as the Legacy of One, who has ardently wished, on all occasions, to be useful to his 
Country, and who, even in the shade of Retirement, will not fail to implore the divine benediction upon it. 


I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would have you, and the State over which you preside, in his holy protection, that 
he would incline the hearts of the Citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination and obedience to Government, to entertain a 
brotherly affection and love for one another, for their fellow Citizens of the United States at large, and particularly for their 
brethren who have served in the Field, and finally, that he would most graciously be pleased to dispose us all, to do Justice, to 
love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that Charity, humility and pacific temper of mind, which were the Characteristics of 
the Divine Author of our blessed Religion, and without an humble imitation of whose example in these things, we can never 
hope to be a happy Nation. 
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George Washington’s Letter to John Jay 


15 August 1786 
Mount Vernon 15th Augt 1786 


Dear Sir 


I have to thank you very sincerely for your interesting letter of the 27th of June, as well as for the other communications you had the 
goodness to make at the same time. 


I am sorry to be assured, of what indeed I had little doubt before, that we have been guilty of violating the treaty in some instances. 
What a misfortune it is the British should have so well grounded a pretext for their palpable infractions?--and what a disgraceful part, 
out of the choice of difficulties before us, are we to act? 


Your sentiments, that our affairs are drawing rapidly to a crisis, accord with my own. What the event will be is also beyond the reach 
of my foresight. We have errors to correct. We have probably had too good an opinion of human nature in forming our confederation. 
Experience has taught us, that men will not adopt & carry into execution, measures the best calculated for their own good without the 
intervention of a coercive power. I do not conceive we can exist long as a nation, without having lodged somewhere a power 
which will pervade the whole Union in as energetic a manner, as the authority of the different state governments extends over 
the several States. To be fearful of vesting Congress, constituted as that body is, with ample authorities for national purposes, appears 
to me the very climax of popular absurdity and madness. Could Congress exert them for the detriment of the public without injuring 
themselves in an equal or greater proportion? Are not their interests inseperably connected with those of their constituents? By the 
rotation of appointment must they not mingle frequently with the mass of citizens? Is it not rather to be apprehended, if they were 
possessed of the powers before described, that the individual members would be induced to use them, on many occasions, very timidly 
& inefficatiously for fear of loosing their popularity & future election? We must take human nature as we find it. Perfection falls not to 
the share of mortals. Many are of opinion that Congress have too frequently made use of the suppliant humble tone of requisition, in 
applications to the States, when they had a right to assume their imperial dignity and command obedience. Be that as it may, 
requisitions are a perfect nihility, where thirteen sovereign, independent[,| disunited States are in the habit of discussing & refusing 
compliance with them at their option. Requisitions are actually little better than a jest and a bye word through out the Land. If you tell 
the Legislatures they have violated the treaty of peace and invaded the prerogatives of the confederacy they will laugh in your face. 
What then is to be done? Things cannot go on in the same train forever. It is much to be feared, as you observe, that the better kind of 
people being disgusted with the circumstances will have their minds prepared for any revolution whatever. We are apt to run from one 
extreme into another. To anticipate & prevent disasterous contingencies would be the part of wisdom & patriotism. 


What astonishing changes a few years are capable of producing! I am told that even respectable characters speak of a monarchical 
form of government without horror. From thinking proceeds speaking, thence to acting is often but a single step. But how irrevocable 
& tremendous! What a triumph for the advocates of despotism to find that we are incapable of governing ourselves, and that systems 
founded on the basis of equal liberty are merely ideal & falacious! Would to God that wise measures may be taken in time to avert the 
consequences we have but too much reason to apprehend. 


Retired as I am from the world, I frankly acknowledge I cannot feel myself an unconcerned spectator. Yet having happily assisted in 
bringing the ship into port & having been fairly discharged; it is not my business to embark again on a sea of troubles. Nor could it be 
expected that my sentiments and opinions would have much weight on the minds of my Countrymen--they have been neglected, tho' 
given as a last legacy in the most solemn manner. [1] I had then perhaps some claims to public attention. I consider myself as having 
none at present. With sentiments of sincere esteem & friendship I am, my dear Sir, Yr most Obedt & Affecte Hble Servant 

Go: Washington 
Notes 
1. See GW's Address to Congress on Resigning His Commission, 23 Dec. 1783, in Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, 27:284-86. 
ALS, Great Britain: Windsor Castle; LB, DLC:GW. The letter-book copy is dated 1 August. GW's letter was bound in the volume that 
John Jay (1817-1894) presented to the Prince of Wales on 10 Oct. 1860. It is docketed "Gen. Washington 15 Augt 1786 an[swere]d 7 
Jan. 1787." Jay's letter of 7 Jan., deposited in DLC:GW,, is printed below. From The Papers, Confederation Series, 4:212-13. 
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Excerpts from President George Washington’s Farewell Address 
September 19, 1796 





Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may 
continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence; that your Union and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that the free 
constitution, which is the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained; that its Administration in every department may be 
stamped with wisdom and Virtue; that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete by so careful a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 


Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your welfare which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger, 
natural to that solicitude, urge me on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your 
frequent review, some sentiments; which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your felicity as a People. These will be offered to you with the more freedom, as you can only see 
in them the disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive to biass his counsel. Nor can I forget, 
as an encouragement to it, your endulgent reception of my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. Interwoven as is the 
love of liberty with every ligament of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm the attachment. 


The Unity of Government which constitutes you one people is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main Pillar in the Edifice 
of your real independence, the support of your tranquility at home; your peace abroad; of your safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
Liberty which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee, that from different causes and from different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; as this is the point in your 
political fortress against which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be most constantly and actively (though often 
covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate the immense value of your 
national Union to your collective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual and immoveable 
attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the Palladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching 
for its preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of our Country from the rest, or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 


Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of AMERICAN, 
which belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more than any appellation derived 
from local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, you have the same Religion, Manners, Habits, and political Principles. 
You have in a common cause fought and triumphed together. The independence and liberty you possess are the work of joint councils, 
and joint efforts; of common dangers, sufferings and successes. 


But these considerations, however powerfully they address themselves to your sensibility are greatly outweighed by those which apply 
more immediately to your Interest. Here every portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for carefully guarding and 
preserving the Union of the whole. 


The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, protected by the equal Laws of a common government, finds in the 
productions of the latter, great additional resources of Maritime and commercial enterprise and precious materials of 
manufacturing industry. The South, in the same Intercourse, benefitting by the same Agency of the North, sees its agriculture 
grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular navigation 
envigorated; and while it contributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the general mass of the National navigation, it looks 
forward to the protection of a Maritime strength, to which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in a like Intercourse with the West, 
already finds, and in the progressive improvement of interior communications, by land and water, will more and more find a valuable 


vent for the commodities which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The West derives from the East supplies requisite to 
its growth and comfort, and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of 
indispensable outlets for its own productions to the weight, influence, and the future Maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble community of Interest as one Nation. Any other tenure by which the West can hold this essential 
advantage, whether derived from its own seperate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign Power, must 
be intrinsically precarious. 


While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate and particular Interest in Union, all the parts combined cannot fail to find 
in the united mass of means and efforts greater strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from external danger, a less 
frequent interruption of their Peace by foreign Nations; and what is of inestimable value! they must derive from Union an exemption 
from those broils and Wars between themselves, which so frequently afflict neighbouring countries, not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and 
intriegues would stimulate and imbitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown Military establishments, 
which under any form of Government are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to Republican 
Liberty: In this sense it is, that your Union ought to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to 
endear to you the preservation of the other. 


These considerations speak a persuasive language to every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the UNION as 
a primary object of Patriotic desire. Is there a doubt, whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere? Let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper organization of the whole, 
with the auxiliary agency of governments for the respective Subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the experiment. ’Tis well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be reason, to distrust the patriotism of those, who in any quarter may 
endeavor to weaken its bands. 


In contemplating the causes wch. may disturb our Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any ground should have been 
furnished for characterizing parties by Geographical discriminations: Northern and Southern; Atlantic and Western; whence designing 
men may endeavour to excite a belief that there is a real difference of local interests and views. One of the expedients of Party to 
acquire influence, within particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other Districts. You cannot shield yourselves 
too much against the jealousies and heart burnings which spring from these misrepresentations. They tend to render Alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The Inhabitants of our Western country have lately had a useful lesson on 
this head. They have seen, in the Negociation by the Executive, and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, of the Treaty with 
Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at that event, throughout the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them of a policy in the General Government and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to their Interests in regard to the 
Mississippi. They have been witnesses to the formation of two Treaties, that with G: Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
every thing they could desire, in respect to our Foreign relations, towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to 
rely for the preservation of these advantages on the Union by wch. they were procured? Will they not henceforth be deaf to those 
advisers, if such there are, who would sever them from their Brethren and connect them with Aliens? 


To the efficacy and permanency of Your Union, a Government for the whole is indispensable. No Alliances however strict between the 
parts can be an adequate substitute. They must inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which all Alliances in all times 
have experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a Constitution of 
Government, better calculated than your former for an intimate Union, and for the efficacious management of your common concerns. 
This government, the offspring of our own choice uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, 
completely free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its Laws, 
acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true Liberty. The basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and to alter their Constitutions of Government. But the constitution which at any time exists, ’till changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the whole People, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power and the right of the 
People to establish Government presupposes the duty of every Individual to obey the established Government. 


All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all combinations and Associations, under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, controul counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and action of the Constituted authorities, are 
distructive of this fundamental principle and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force; to put in the place of the delegated will of the Nation, the will of a party; often a small but artful and enterprizing 
minority of the Community; and, according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public administration the Mirror 
of the ill concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans digested by common 
councils and modefied by mutual interests. However combinations or Associations of the above description may now and then answer 
popular ends, they are likely in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious and unprincipled 
men will be enabled to subvert the Power of the People, and to usurp for themselves the reins of Government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 


Towards the preservation of your Government and the permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the Constitution, 
alterations which will impair the energy of the system, and thus to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character of Governments, 
as of other human institutions; that experience is the surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing Constitution of a 
country; that facility in changes upon the credit of mere hypotheses and opinion exposes to perpetual change, from the endless variety 
of hypotheses and opinion: and remember, especially, that for the efficient management of your common interests, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a Government of as much vigour as is consistent with the perfect security of Liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself 
will find in such a Government, with powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest Guardian. It is indeed little else than a name, 
where the Government is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the Society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 


I have already intimated to you the danger of Parties in the State, with particular reference to the founding of them on Geographical 
discriminations. Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against the baneful effects of 
the Spirit of Party, generally. This spirit, unfortunately, is inseperable from our nature, having its root in the strongest passions of the 
human Mind. It exists under different shapes in all Governments, more or less stifled, controuled, or repressed; but, in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest rankness and is truly their worst enemy. 


The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissention, which in 
different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at length to 
a more formal and permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries, which result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an Individual: and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction more able or more fortunate 
than his competitors, turns this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins of Public Liberty. 


Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind (which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight) the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of Party are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise People to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and enfeeble the Public administration. It agitates the Community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part against another; foments occasionally riot and 
insurrection. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated access to the government itself through the 
channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will of one country, are subjected to the policy and will of another. 


There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful checks upon the Administration of the Government and serve to keep alive 
the spirit of Liberty. This within certain limits is probably true, and in Governments of a Monarchical cast Patriotism may look with 
endulgence, if not with favour, upon the spirit of party. But in those of the popular character, in Governments purely elective, it is a 
spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be enough of that spirit for every salutary 
purpose. And there being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire 
not to be quenched; it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest instead of warming it should consume. 


It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free Country should inspire caution in those entrusted with its administration, 
to confine themselves within their respective Constitutional spheres; avoiding in the exercise of the Powers of one department to 
encroach upon another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create 
whatever the form of government, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power, and proneness to abuse it, which 
predominates in the human heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the 
exercise of political power; by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, and constituting each the Guardian of the Public 
Weal against invasions by the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and modern; some of them in our country and under our 
own eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute them. If in the opinion of the People the distribution or 
modification of the Constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. But let there be no change by usurpation; for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, Religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of Patriotism who should labour to subvert these great Pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of Men and citizens. The mere Politician, equally with the pious man ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked where is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in Courts of Justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that National morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle. 


The Second Reply to Hayne 


(Also known as U.S. Senator Daniel Webster’s Reply to U.S. Senator Robert Hayne of South Carolina, January 26-27, 1830) 





Daniel Webster 


... This leads us to inquire into the origin of this government and the source of its power. Whose agent is it? Is it the creature of the 
State legislatures, or the creature of the people? If the government of the United States be the agent of the State governments, then they 
may control it, provided they can agree in the manner of controlling it; if it be the agent of the people, then the people alone can 
control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it. It is observable enough, that the doctrine for which the honorable gentleman contends leads 
him to the necessity of maintaining, not only that this general government is the creature of the States, but that it is the creature of each 
of the States severally, so that each may assert the power for itself of determining whether it acts within the limits of its authority. It is 
the servant of four-and-twenty masters, of different will and different purposes and yet bound to obey all. This absurdity (for it seems 
no less) arises from a misconception as to the origin of this government and its true character. It is, Sir, the people's Constitution, the 
people's government, made for the people, made by the people, and answerable to the people. The people of the United States 
have declared that the Constitution shall be the supreme law. We must either admit the proposition, or dispute their authority. 
The States are, unquestionably, sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not affected by this supreme law. But the State 
legislatures, as political bodies, however sovereign, are yet not sovereign over the people. So far as the people have given the 
power to the general government, so far the grant is unquestionably good, and the government holds of the people, and not of 
the State governments. We are all agents of the same supreme power, the people. The general government and the State 
governments derive their authority from the same source. Neither can, in relation to the other, be called primary, though one is 
definite and restricted, and the other general and residuary. The national government possesses those powers which it will be 
shown the people have conferred upon it, and no more. All the rest belongs to the State governments, or to the people 
themselves. So far as the people have restrained State sovereignty, by the expression of their will, in the Constitution of the 
United States, so far, it must be admitted. State sovereignty is effectually controlled. I do not contend that it is, or ought to be, 
controlled farther. The sentiment to which I have referred propounds that State sovereignty is only to be controlled by its own “feeling 
of justice”: that is to say, it is not to be controlled at all, for one who is to follow his own feelings is under no legal control. Now, 
however men may think this ought to be, the fact is, that the people of the United States have chosen to impose control on State 
sovereignties. There are those, doubtless, who wish they had been left without restraint; but the Constitution has ordered the matter 
differently. To make war, for instance, is an exercise of sovereignty; but the Constitution declares that no State shall make war. To 
coin money is another exercise of sovereign power, but no State is at liberty to coin money. Again, the Constitution says that no 
sovereign State shall be so sovereign as to make a treaty. These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a control on the State 
sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the other States, which does not arise “from her own feelings of honorable justice.” The 
opinion referred to, therefore, is in defiance of the plainest provisions of the Constitution... 


I must now beg to ask, Sir, Whence is this supposed right of the States derived? Where do they find the power to interfere with the 
laws of the Union? Sir the opinion which the honorable gentleman maintains is a notion founded in a total misapprehension, in my 
judgment, of the origin of this government, and of the foundation on which it stands. I hold it to be a popular government, erected by 
the people; those who administer it, responsible to the people; and itself capable of being amended and modified, just as the people 
may choose it should be. It is as popular, just as truly emanating from the people, as the State governments. It is created for one 
purpose; the State governments for another. It has its own powers; they have theirs. There is no more authority with them to arrest the 
operation of a law of Congress, than with Congress to arrest the operation of their laws. We are here to administer a Constitution 
emanating immediately from the people, and trusted by them to our administration. It is not the creature of the State governments. It is 
of no moment to the argument, that certain acts of the State legislatures are necessary to fill our seats in this body. That is not one of 
their original State powers, a part of the sovereignty of the State. It is a duty which the people, by the Constitution itself, have imposed 
on the State legislatures; and which they might have left toe performed elsewhere, if they had seen fit. So they have left the choice of 
President with electors; but all this does not affect the proposition that this whole government, President, Senate, and House of 
Representatives, is a popular government. It leaves it still all its popular character. The governor of a State (in some of the States) is 


chosen, not directly by the people, but by those who are chosen by the people, for the purpose of performing, among other duties, that 
of electing a governor. Is the government of the State, on that account, not a popular government? This government, Sir, is the 
independent offspring of the popular will. It is not the creature of State legislatures; nay, more, if the whole truth must be told, the 
people brought it into existence, established it, and have hitherto supported it, for the very purpose, amongst others, of imposing 
certain salutary restraints on State sovereignties. The States cannot now make war; they cannot contract alliances; they cannot make, 
each for itself, separate regulations of commerce; they cannot lay imposts; they cannot coin money. If this Constitution, Sir, be the 
creature of State legislatures, it must be admitted that it has obtained a strange control over the volitions of its creators. 


The people, then, Sir, erected this government. They gave it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they have enumerated the powers 
which they bestow on it. They have made it a limited government. They have defined its authority. They have restrained it to the 
exercise of such powers as are granted; and all others, they declare, are reserved to the States or the people. But, Sir, they have not 
stopped here. If they had, they would have accomplished but half their work. No definition can be so clear, as to avoid possibility of 
doubt; no limitation so precise, as to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall construe this grant of the people? Who shall interpret 
their will, where it may be supposed they have left it doubtful? With whom do they repose this ultimate right of deciding on the 
powers of government? Sir, they have settled all this in the fullest manner. They have left it with the government itself, in its 
appropriate branches. Sir, the very chief end, the main design, for which the whole Constitution was framed and adopted, was to 
establish a government that should not be obliged to act through State agency, or depend on State opinion and State discretion. The 
people had had quite enough of that kind of government under the Confederation. Under that system, the legal action, the application 
of law to individuals, belonged exclusively to the States. Congress could only recommend; their acts were not of binding force, till the 
States had adopted and sanctioned them. Are we in that condition still? Are we yet at the mercy of State discretion and State 
construction? Sir, if we are, then vain will be our attempt to maintain the Constitution under which we sit. 


But, Sir, the people have wisely provided, in the Constitution itself, a proper, suitable mode and tribunal for settling questions of 
Constitutional law. There are in the Constitution grants of powers to Congress, and restrictions on these powers. There are, also, 
prohibitions on the States. Some authority must, therefore, necessarily exist, having the ultimate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain the 
interpretation of these grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. The Constitution has itself pointed out, ordained, and established that 
authority. How has it accomplished this great and essential end? By declaring, Sir, that “the Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, any thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


This, Sir, was the first great step. By this the supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the United States is declared. The people so 
will it. No State law is to be valid which comes in conflict with the Constitution, or any law of the United States passed in pursuance of 
it. But who shall decide this question of interference? To whom lies the last appeal? This, Sir, the Constitution itself decides also, by 
declaring, “That the judicial power shall extend to all cases arising under the Constitution and laws of the United States.” These two 
provisions cover the whole ground. They are, in truth, the keystone of the arch! With these it is a government; without them it is a 
confederation. In pursuance of these clear and express provisions, Congress established, at its very first session, in the judicial act, a 
mode for carrying them into full effect, and for bringing all questions of constitutional power to the final decision of the Supreme 
Court. It then, Sir, became a government. It then had the means of self-protection; and but for this, it would, in all probability, have 
been now among things which are past. Having constituted the government, and declared its powers, the people have further said, that, 
since somebody must decide on the extent of these powers, the government shall itself decide; subject always, like other popular 
governments, to its responsibility to the people... 


I have not allowed myself, Sir, to look beyond the Union, to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly 
weighed the chances of preserving liberty when the bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself 
to hang over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; nor could I 
regard him as a safe counsellor in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on considering, not how the 
Union may be best preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition of the people when it should be broken up and destroyed. 
While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out before us and our children. Beyond that I seek not to 
penetrate the veil. God grant that in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise! God grant that on my vision never may be opened what 
lies behind! When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun in heaven, may I not see him shing on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, 
now known and honored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original luster, not a 
stripe erased or polluted, not a single star obscured, bearing for its motto, no such miserable interrogatory as “What is all this worth?” 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, “Liberty first and Union afterwards”; but everywhere, spread all over in characters of 
living light, placing on all it sample folds, as they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that 
other sentiment, dear to every true American heart, — Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable! 


President Andrew Jackson’s Proclamation Regarding Nullification and Secession 
December 10, 1832 


Whereas a convention, assembled in the State of South Carolina, have passed an ordinance, by which they declare that the several acts 
and parts of acts of the Congress of the United States, purporting to be laws for the imposing of duties and imposts on the importation 
of foreign commodities, and now having actual operation and effect within the United States, and more especially "two acts for the 
same purposes, passed on the 29th of May, 1828, and on the 14th of July, 1832, are unauthorized by the Constitution of the United 
States, and violate the true meaning and intent thereof, and are null and void, and no law," nor binding on the citizens of that State or 
its officers, and by the said ordinance it is further declared to he unlawful for any of the constituted authorities of the State, or of the 
United States, to enforce the payment of the duties imposed by the said acts within the same State, and that it is the duty of the 
legislature to pass such laws as may be necessary to give full effect to the said ordinances: 


And whereas, by the said ordinance it is further ordained, that, in no case of law or equity, decided in the courts of said State, wherein 
shall be drawn in question the validity of the said ordinance, or of the acts of the legislature that may be passed to give it effect, or of 
the said laws of the United States, no appeal shall be allowed to the Supreme Court of the United States, nor shall any copy of the 
record be permitted or allowed for that purpose; and that any person attempting to take such appeal, shall be punished as for a 
contempt of court: 


And, finally, the said ordinance declares that the people of South Carolina will maintain the said ordinance at every hazard, and that 
they will consider the passage of any act by Congress abolishing or closing the ports of the said State, or otherwise obstructing the free 
ingress or egress of vessels to and from the said ports, or any other act of the Federal Government to coerce the State, shut up her 
ports, destroy or harass her commerce, or to enforce the said acts otherwise than through the civil tribunals of the country, as 
inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Carolina in the Union; and that the people of the said State will thenceforth hold 
themselves absolved from all further obligation to maintain or preserve their political connection with the people of the other States, 
and will forthwith proceed to organize a separate government, and do all other acts and things which sovereign and independent States 
may of right do. 


And whereas the said ordinance prescribes to the people of South Carolina a course of conduct in direct violation of their duty as 
citizens of the United States, contrary to the laws of their country, subversive of its Constitution, and having for its object the 
instruction of the Union-that Union, which, coeval with our political existence, led our fathers, without any other ties to unite them 
than those of patriotism and common cause, through the sanguinary struggle to a glorious independence-that sacred Union, hitherto 
inviolate, which, perfected by our happy Constitution, has brought us, by the favor of Heaven, to a state of prosperity at home, and 
high consideration abroad, rarely, if ever, equaled in the history of nations; to preserve this bond of our political existence from 
destruction, to maintain inviolate this state of national honor and prosperity, and to justify the confidence my fellow-citizens have 
reposed in me, I, Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, have thought proper to issue this my PROCLAMATION, stating my 
views of the Constitution and laws applicable to the measures adopted by the Convention of South Carolina, and to the reasons they 
have put forth to sustain them, declaring the course which duty will require me to pursue, and, appealing to the understanding and 
patriotism of the people, warn them of the consequences that must inevitably result from an observance of the dictates of the 
Convention. 


Strict duty would require of me nothing more than the exercise of those powers with which I am now, or may hereafter be, invested, 
for preserving the Union, and for the execution of the laws. But the imposing aspect which opposition has assumed in this case, by 
clothing itself with State authority, and the deep interest which the people of the United States must all feel in preventing a resort to 
stronger measures, while there is a hope that anything will be yielded to reasoning and remonstrances, perhaps demand, and will 
certainly justify, a full exposition to South Carolina and the nation of the views I entertain of this important question, as well as a 
distinct enunciation of the course which my sense of duty will require me to pursue. 


The ordinance is founded, not on the indefeasible right of resisting acts which are plainly unconstitutional, and too oppressive to be 
endured, but on the strange position that any one State may not only declare an act of Congress void, but prohibit its execution- that 
they may do this consistently with the Constitution-that the true construction of that instrument permits a State to retain its place in the 
Union, and yet be bound by no other of its laws than those it may choose to consider as constitutional. It is true they add, that to justify 
this abrogation of a law, it must be palpably contrary to the Constitution, but it is evident, that to give the right of resisting laws of that 
description, coupled with the uncontrolled right to decide what laws deserve that character, is to give the power of resisting all laws. 
For, as by the theory, there is no appeal, the reasons alleged by the State, good or bad, must prevail. If it should be said that public 
opinion is a sufficient check against the abuse of this power, it may be asked why it is not deemed a sufficient guard against the 
passage of an unconstitutional act by Congress. There is, however, a restraint in this last case, which makes the assumed power of a 
State more indefensible, and which does not exist in the other. There are two appeals from an unconstitutional act passed by Congress- 
one to the judiciary, the other to the people and the States. There is no appeal from the State decision in theory; and the practical 
illustration shows that the courts are closed against an application to review it, both judges and jurors being sworn to decide in its 
favor. But reasoning on this subject is superfluous, when our social compact in express terms declares, that the laws of the United 


States, its Constitution, and treaties made under it, are the supreme law of the land; and for greater caution adds, "that the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding." And it may be 
asserted, without fear of refutation, that no federative government could exist without a similar provision. Look, for a moment, to the 
consequence. If South Carolina considers the revenue laws unconstitutional, and has a right to prevent their execution in the port of 
Charleston, there would be a clear constitutional objection to their collection in every other port, and no revenue could be collected 
anywhere; for all imposts must be equal. It is no answer to repeat that an unconstitutional law is no law, so long as the question of its 
legality is to be decided by the State itself, for every law operating injuriously upon any local interest will be perhaps thought, and 
certainly represented, as unconstitutional, and, as has been shown, there is no appeal. 


If this doctrine had been established at an earlier day, the Union would have been dissolved in its infancy. The excise law in 
Pennsylvania, the embargo and non-intercourse law in the Eastern States, the carriage tax in Virginia, were all deemed 
unconstitutional, and were more unequal in their operation than any of the laws now complained of; but, fortunately, none of those 
States discovered that they had the right now claimed by South Carolina. The war into which we were forced, to support the dignity of 
the nation and the rights of our citizens, might have ended in defeat and disgrace instead of victory and honor, if the States, who 
supposed it a ruinous and unconstitutional measure, had thought they possessed the right of nullifying the act by which it was declared, 
and denying supplies for its prosecution. Hardly and unequally as those measures bore upon several members of the Union, to the 
legislatures of none did this efficient and peaceable remedy, as it is called, suggest itself. The discovery of this important feature in our 
Constitution was reserved to the present day. To the statesmen of South Carolina belongs the invention, and upon the citizens of that 
State will, unfortunately, fall the evils of reducing it to practice. 


If the doctrine of a State veto upon the laws of the Union carries with it internal evidence of its impracticable absurdity, our 
constitutional history will also afford abundant proof that it would have been repudiated with indignation had it been proposed to form 
a feature in our Government. 


In our colonial state, although dependent on another power, we very early considered ourselves as connected by common interest with 
each other. Leagues were formed for common defense, and before the Declaration of Independence, we were known in our aggregate 
character as the United Colonies of America. That decisive and important step was taken jointly. We declared ourselves a nation by a 
joint, not by several acts; and when the terms of our confederation were reduced to form, it was in that of a solemn league of several 
States, by which they agreed that they would, collectively, form one nation, for the purpose of conducting some certain domestic 
concerns, and all foreign relations. In the instrument forming that Union, is found an article which declares that “every State shall 
abide by the determinations of Congress on all questions which by that Confederation should be submitted to them.” 


Under the Confederation, then, no State could legally annul a decision of the Congress, or refuse to submit to its execution, but no 
provision was made to enforce these decisions. Congress made requisitions, but they were not complied with. The Government could 
not operate on individuals. They had no judiciary, no means of collecting revenue. 


But the defects of the Confederation need not be detailed. Under its operation we could scarcely be called a nation. We had neither 
prosperity at home nor consideration abroad. This state of things could not be endured, and our present happy Constitution was 
formed, but formed in vain, if this fatal doctrine prevails. It was formed for important objects that are announced in the preamble made 
in the name and by the authority of the people of the United States, whose delegates framed, and whose conventions approved it. 


The most important among these objects, that which is placed first in rank, on which all the others rest, is "to form a more perfect 
Union." Now, is it possible that, even if there were no express provision giving supremacy to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States over those of the States, it can be conceived that an Instrument made for the purpose of "forming; a more perfect Union" than 
that of the confederation, could be so constructed by the assembled wisdom of our country as to substitute for that confederation a 
form of government, dependent for its existence on the local interest, the party spirit of a State, or of a prevailing faction in a State? 
Every man, of plain, unsophisticated understanding, who hears the question, will give such an answer as will preserve the Union. 
Metaphysical subtlety, in pursuit of an impracticable theory, could alone have devised one that is calculated to destroy it. 


I consider, then, the power to annul a law of the United States, assumed by one State, incompatible with the existence of the Union, 
contradicted expressly by the letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by its spirit, inconsistent with every principle on which It was 
founded, and destructive of the great object for which it was formed. 


After this general view of the leading principle, we must examine the particular application of it which is made in the ordinance. 


The preamble rests its justification on these grounds: It assumes as a fact, that the obnoxious laws, although they purport to be laws for 
raising revenue, were in reality intended for the protection of manufactures, which purpose it asserts to be unconstitutional; that the 
operation of these laws is unequal, that the amount raised by them is greater than is required by the wants of the Government; and, 
finally, that the proceeds are to be applied to objects unauthorized by the Constitution. These are the only causes alleged to justify an 
open opposition to the laws of the country, and a threat of seceding from the Union, if any attempt should be made to enforce them. 


The first virtually acknowledges that the law in question was passed under a power expressly given by the Constitution, to lay and 
collect imposts, but its constitutionality is drawn in question from the motives of those who passed it. However apparent this purpose 
may be in the present case, nothing can be more dangerous than to admit the position that an unconstitutional purpose, entertained by 
the members who assent to a law enacted under a constitutional power, shall make that law void; for how is that purpose to be 
ascertained? Who is to make the scrutiny? How often may bad purposes be falsely imputed ? In how many cases are they concealed by 
false professions? In how many is no declaration of motive made? Admit this doctrine and you give to the States an uncontrolled right 
to decide, and every law may be annulled under this pretext. If, therefore, the absurd and dangerous doctrine should be admitted, that a 
State may annul an unconstitutional law, or one that it deems such, it will not apply to the present case. 


The next objection is, that the laws in question operate unequally. This objection may be made with truth to every law that has been or 
can be passed. The wisdom of man never yet contrived a system of taxation that would operate with perfect equality. If the unequal 
operation of a law makes it unconstitutional and if all laws of that description may be abrogated by any State for that cause, then, 
indeed, is the federal Constitution unworthy of the slightest effort for its preservation. We have hitherto relied on it as the perpetual 
bond of our Union. We have received it as the work of the assembled wisdom of the nation We have trusted to it as to the sheet-anchor 
of our safety, in the stormy times of conflict with a foreign or domestic foe. We have looked to it with sacred awe as the palladium of 
our liberties, and with all the solemnities of religion have pledged to each other our lives and fortunes here, and our hopes of happiness 
hereafter, in its defense and support. Were we mistaken, my countrymen, in attaching this importance to the Constitution of our 
country? Was our devotion paid to the wretched, inefficient, clumsy contrivance, which this new doctrine would make it? Did we 
pledge ourselves to the support of an airy nothing-a bubble that must be blown away by the first breath of disaffection? Was this self- 
destroying, visionary theory the work of the profound statesmen, the exalted patriots, to whom the task of constitutional reform was 
intrusted? Did the name of Washington sanction, did the States deliberately ratify, such an anomaly in the history of fundamental 
legislation? No. We were not mistaken. The letter of this great instrument is free from this radical fault; its language directly 
contradicts the imputation, its spirit, its evident intent, contradicts it. No, we did not err. Our Constitution does not contain the 
absurdity of giving power to make laws, and another power to resist them. The sages, whose memory will always be reverenced, have 
given us a practical, and, as they hoped, a permanent constitutional compact. The Father of his Country did not affix his revered name 
to so palpable an absurdity. Nor did the States, when they severally ratified it, do so under the impression that a veto on the laws of the 
United States was reserved to them, or that they could exercise it by application. Search the debates in all their conventions-examine 
the speeches of the most zealous opposers of federal authority-look at the amendments that were proposed. They are all silent--not a 
syllable uttered, not a vote given, not a motion made, to correct the explicit supremacy given to the laws of the Union over those of the 
States, or to show that implication, as is now contended, could defeat it. No, we have not erred! The Constitution is still the object of 
our reverence, the bond of our Union, our defense in danger, the source of our prosperity in peace. It shall descend, as we have 
received it, uncorrupted by sophistical construction to our posterity; and the sacrifices of local interest, of State prejudices, of personal 
animosities, that were made to bring it into existence, will again be patriotically offered for its support. 


The two remaining objections made by the ordinance to these laws are, that the sums intended to be raised by them are greater than are 
required, and that the proceeds will be unconstitutionally employed. The Constitution has given expressly to Congress the right of 
raising revenue, and of determining the sum the public exigencies will require. The States have no control over the exercise of this 
right other than that which results from the power of changing the representatives who abuse it, and thus procure redress. Congress 
may undoubtedly abuse this discretionary power, but the same may be said of others with which they are vested. Yet the discretion 
must exist somewhere. The Constitution has given it to the representatives of all the people, checked by the representatives of the 
States, and by the executive power. The South Carolina construction gives it to the legislature, or the convention of a single State, 
where neither the people of the different States, nor the States in their separate capacity, nor the chief magistrate elected by the people, 
have any representation. Which is the most discreet disposition of the power? I do not ask you, fellow-citizens, which is the 
constitutional disposition-that instrument speaks a language not to be misunderstood. But if you were assembled in general convention, 
which would you think the safest depository of this discretionary power in the last resort? Would you add a clause giving it to each of 
the States, or would you sanction the wise provisions already made by your Constitution? If this should be the result of your 
deliberations when providing for the future, are you-can you-be ready to risk all that we hold dear, to establish, for a temporary and a 
local purpose, that which you must acknowledge to be destructive, and even absurd, as a general provision? Carry out the 
consequences of this right vested in the different States, and you must perceive that the crisis your conduct presents at this day would 
recur whenever any law of the United States displeased any of the States, and that we should soon cease to be a nation. 


The ordinance with the same knowledge of the future that characterizes a former objection, tells you that the proceeds of the tax will 
be unconstitutionally applied. If this could be ascertained with certainty, the objection would, with more propriety, be reserved for the 
law so applying the proceeds, but surely cannot be urged against the laws levying the duty. 


These are the allegations contained in the ordinance. Examine them seriously, my fellow-citizens-judge for yourselves. I appeal to you 
to determine whether they are so clear, so convincing, as to leave no doubt of their correctness, and even if you should come to this 
conclusion, how far they justify the reckless, destructive course which you are directed to pursue. Review these objections and the 
conclusions drawn from them once more. What are they! Every law, then, for raising revenue, according to the South Carolina 
ordinance, may be rightfully annulled, unless it be so framed as no law ever will or can be framed. Congress have a right to pass laws 
for raising revenue, and each State has a right to oppose their execution-two rights directly opposed to each other; and yet is this 


absurdity supposed to be contained in an instrument drawn for the express purpose of avoiding collisions between the States and the 
general government, by an assembly of the most enlightened statesmen and purest patriots ever embodied for a similar purpose. 


In vain have these sages declared that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises-in vain have 
they provided that they shall have power to pass laws which shall be necessary and proper to carry those powers into execution, that 
those laws and that Constitution shall be the "supreme law of the land; that the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding." In vain have the people of the several States solemnly 
sanctioned these provisions, made them their paramount law, and individually sworn to support them whenever they were called on to 
execute any office.. 


Vain provisions! Ineffectual restrictions! Vile profanation of oaths! Miserable mockery of legislation! If a bare majority of the voters 
in any one State may, on a real or supposed knowledge of the intent with which a law has been passed, declare themselves free from its 
operation-say here it gives too little, there too much, and operates unequally-here it suffers articles to be free that ought to be taxed, 
there it taxes those that ought to be free-in this case the proceeds are intended to be applied to purposes which we do not approve, in 
that the amount raised is more than is wanted. Congress, it is true, are invested by the Constitution with the right of deciding these 
questions according to their sound discretion. Congress is composed of the representatives of all the States, and of all the people of all 
the states; but WE, part of the people of one State, to whom the Constitution has given no power on the subject from whom it has 
expressly taken it away-we, who have solemnly agreed that this Constitution shall be our law-we, most of whom have sworn to 
support it-we now abrogate this law, and swear, and force others to swear, that it shall not be obeyed-and we do this, not because 
Congress have no right to pass such laws; this we do not allege; but because they have passed them with improper views. They are 
unconstitutional from the motives of those who passed them, which we can never with certainty know, from their unequal operation; 
although it is impossible from the nature of things that they should be equal-and from the disposition which we presume may be made 
of their proceeds, although that disposition has not been declared. This is the plain meaning of the ordinance in relation to laws which 
it abrogates for alleged unconstitutionality. But it does not stop here. It repeals, in express terms, an important part of the Constitution 
itself, and of laws passed to give it effect, which have never been alleged to be unconstitutional. The Constitution declares that the 
judicial powers of the United States extend to cases arising under the laws of the United States, and that such laws, the Constitution 
and treaties, shall be paramount to the State constitutions and laws. The judiciary act prescribes the mode by which the case may be 
brought before a court of the United States, by appeal, when a State tribunal shall decide against this provision of the Constitution. The 
ordinance declares there shall be no appeal; makes the State law paramount to the Constitution and laws of the United States; forces 
judges and jurors to swear that they will disregard their provisions; and even makes it penal in a suitor to attempt relief by appeal. It 
further declares that it shall not be lawful for the authorities of the United States, or of that State, to enforce the payment of duties 
imposed by the revenue laws within its limits. 


Here is a law of the United States, not even pretended to be unconstitutional, repealed by the authority of a small majority of the voters 
of a single State. Here is a provision of the Constitution which is solemnly abrogated by the same authority. 


On such expositions and reasonings, the ordinance grounds not only an assertion of the right to annul the laws of which it complains, 
but to enforce it by a threat of seceding from the Union if any attempt is made to execute them. 


This right to secede is deduced from the nature of the Constitution, which they say is a compact between sovereign States who 
have preserved their whole sovereignty, and therefore are subject to no superior; that because they made the compact, they 
can break it when in their opinion it has been departed from by the other States. Fallacious as this course of reasoning is, it 
enlists State pride, and finds advocates in the honest prejudices of those who have not studied the nature of our government 
sufficiently to see the radical error on which it rests. 


The people of the United States formed the Constitution, acting through the State legislatures, in making the compact, to meet 
and discuss its provisions, and acting in separate conventions when they ratified those provisions; but the terms used in its 
construction show it to be a government in which the people of all the States collectively are represented. We are ONE 
PEOPLE in the choice of the President and Vice President. Here the States have no other agency than to direct the mode in 
which the vote shall be given. The candidates having the majority of all the votes are chosen. The electors of a majority of 
States may have given their votes for one candidate, and yet another may be chosen. The people, then, and not the States, are 
represented in the executive branch. 


In the House of Representatives there is this difference, that the people of one State do not, as in the case of President and Vice 
President, all vote for all the members, each State electing only its own representatives. But this creates no material distinction. When 
chosen, they are all representatives of the United States, not representatives of the particular State from which they come. They are 
paid by the United States, not by the State; nor are they accountable to it for any act done in performance of their legislative functions; 
and however they may in practice, as it is their duty to do, consult and prefer the interests of their particular constituents when they 
come in conflict with any other partial or local interest, yet it is their first and highest duty, as representatives of the United States, to 
promote the general good. 


The Constitution of the United States, then, forms a government, not a league, and whether it be formed by compact between 
the States, or in any other manner, its character is the same. It is a government in which all the people are represented, which 
operates directly on the people individually, not upon the States; they retained all the power they did not grant. But each State 
having expressly parted with so many powers as to constitute jointly with the other States a single nation, cannot from that 
period possess any right to secede, because such secession does not break a league, but destroys the unity of a nation, and any 
injury to that unity is not only a breach which would result from the contravention of a compact, but it is an offense against the 
whole Union. To say that any State may at pleasure secede from the Union, is to say that the United States are not a nation 
because it would be a solecism to contend that any part of a nation might dissolve its connection with the other parts, to their 
injury or ruin, without committing any offense. Secession, like any other revolutionary act, may be morally justified by the 
extremity of oppression; but to call it a constitutional right, is confounding the meaning of terms, and can only be done 
through gross error, or to deceive those who are willing to assert a right, but would pause before they made a revolution, or 
incur the penalties consequent upon a failure. 


Because the Union was formed by compact, it is said the parties to that compact may, when they feel themselves aggrieved, 
depart from it; but it is precisely because it is a compact that they cannot. A compact is an agreement or binding obligation. It 
may by its terms have a sanction or penalty for its breach, or it may not. If it contains no sanction, it may be broken with no 
other consequence than moral guilt; if it have a sanction, then the breach incurs the designated or implied penalty. A league 
between independent nations, generally, has no sanction other than a moral one; or if it should contain a penalty, as there is no 
common superior, it cannot be enforced. A government, on the contrary, always has a sanction, express or implied; and, in our 
case, it is both necessarily implied and expressly given. An attempt by force of arms to destroy a government is an offense, by 
whatever means the constitutional compact may have been formed; and such government has the right, by the law of self- 
defense, to pass acts for punishing the offender, unless that right is modified, restrained, or resumed by the constitutional act. 
In our system, although it is modified in the case of treason, yet authority is expressly given to pass all laws necessary to carry 
its powers into effect, and under this grant provision has been made for punishing acts which obstruct the due administration 
of the laws. 


It would seem superfluous to add anything to show the nature of that union which connects us; but as erroneous opinions on this 
subject are the foundation of doctrines the most destructive to our peace, I must give some further development to my views on this 
subject. No one, fellow-citizens, has a higher reverence for the reserved rights of the States than the magistrate who now addresses 
you. No one would make greater personal sacrifices, or official exertions, to defend them from violation; but equal care must be taken 
to prevent, on their part, an improper interference with, or resumption of, the rights they have vested in the nation. 


The line has not been so distinctly drawn as to avoid doubts in some cases of the exercise of power. Men of the best intentions and 
soundest views may differ in their construction of some parts of the Constitution, but there are others on which dispassionate reflection 
can leave no doubt. Of this nature appears to be the assumed right of secession. It rests, as we have seen, on the alleged undivided 
sovereignty of the States, and on their having formed in this sovereign capacity a compact which is called the Constitution, from 
which, because they made it, they have the right to secede. Both of these positions are erroneous, and some of the arguments to prove 
them so have been anticipated. 


The States severally have not retained their entire sovereignty. It has been shown that in becoming parts of a nation, not 
members of a league, they surrendered many of their essential parts of sovereignty. The right to make treaties, declare war, 
levy taxes, exercise exclusive judicial and legislative powers, were all functions of sovereign power. The States, then, for all 
these important purposes, were no longer sovereign. The allegiance of their citizens was transferred in the first instance to the 
government of the United States; they became American citizens, and owed obedience to the Constitution of the United States, 
and to laws made in conformity with the powers vested in Congress. This last position has not been, and cannot be, denied. 
How then, can that State be said to be sovereign and independent whose citizens owe obedience to laws not made by it, and 
whose magistrates are sworn to disregard those laws, when they come in conflict with those passed by another? What shows 
conclusively that the States cannot be said to have reserved an undivided sovereignty, is that they expressly ceded the right to 
punish treason-not treason against their separate power, but treason against the United States. Treason is an offense against 
sovereignty, and sovereignty must reside with the power to punish it. But the reserved rights of the States are not less sacred 
because they have for their common interest made the general government the depository of these powers. The unity of our 
political character (as has been shown for another purpose) commenced with its very existence. Under the royal government 
we had no separate character; our opposition to its oppression began as UNITED COLONIES. We were the UNITED 
STATES under the Confederation, and the name was perpetuated and the Union rendered more perfect by the federal 
Constitution. In none of these stages did we consider ourselves in any other light than as forming one nation. Treaties and 
alliances were made in the name of all. Troops were raised for the joint defense. How, then, with all these proofs, that under all 
changes of our position we had, for designated purposes and with defined powers, created national governments-how is it that 
the most perfect of these several modes of union should now be considered as a mere league that may be dissolved at pleasure ? 
It is from an abuse of terms. Compact is used as synonymous with league, although the true term is not employed, because it 
would at once show the fallacy of the reasoning. It would not do to say that our Constitution was only a league, but it is labored 
to prove it a compact (which, in one sense, it is), and then to argue that as a league is a compact, every compact between 


nations must, of course, be a league, and that from such an engagement every sovereign power has a right to recede. But it has 
been shown that in this sense the States are not sovereign, and that even if they were, and the national Constitution had been 
formed by compact, there would be no right in any one State to exonerate itself from the obligation. 


So obvious are the reasons which forbid this secession, that it is necessary only to allude to them. The Union was formed for the 
benefit of all. It was produced by mutual sacrifice of interest and opinions. Can those sacrifices be recalled? Can the States, 
who magnanimously surrendered their title to the territories of the West, recall the grant? Will the inhabitants of the inland 
States agree to pay the duties that may be imposed without their assent by those on the Atlantic or the Gulf, for their own 
benefit? Shall there be a free port in one State, and enormous duties in another? No one believes that any right exists in a 
single State to involve all the others in these and countless other evils, contrary to engagements solemnly made. Everyone must 
see that the other States, in self-defense, must oppose it at all hazards. 


These are the alternatives that are presented by the convention: A repeal of all the acts for raising revenue, leaving the government 
without the means of support; or an acquiescence in the dissolution of our Union by the secession of one of its members. When the 
first was proposed, it was known that it could not be listened to for a moment. It was known if force was applied to oppose the 
execution of the laws, that it must be repelled by force-that Congress could not, without involving itself in disgrace and the country in 
ruin, accede to the proposition; and yet if this is not done in a given day, or if any attempt is made to execute the laws, the State is, by 
the ordinance, declared to be out of the Union. The majority of a convention assembled for the purpose have dictated these terms, or 
rather this rejection of all terms, in the name of the people of South Carolina. It is true that the governor of the State speaks of the 
submission of their grievances to a convention of all the States; which, he says, they "sincerely and anxiously seek and desire." Yet this 
obvious and constitutional mode of obtaining the sense of the other States on the construction of the federal compact, and amending it, 
if necessary, has never been attempted by those who have urged the State on to this destructive measure. The State might have 
proposed a call for a general convention to the other States, and Congress, if a sufficient number of them concurred, must have called 
it. But the first magistrate of South Carolina, when he expressed a hope that "on a review by Congress and the functionaries of the 
general government of the merits of the controversy,’ such a convention will be accorded to them, must have known that neither 
Congress, nor any functionary in the general government, has authority to call such a convention, unless it be demanded by two-thirds 
of the States. This suggestion, then, is another instance of the reckless inattention to the provisions of the Constitution with which this 
crisis has been madly hurried on; or of the attempt to persuade the people that a constitutional remedy has been sought and refused. If 
the legislature of South Carolina "anxiously desire" a general convention to consider their complaints, why have they not made 
application for it in the way the Constitution points out? The assertion that they "earnestly seek" is completely negatived by the 
omission. 


This, then, is the position in which we stand. A small majority of the citizens of one State in the Union have elected delegates to a 
State convention; that convention has ordained that all the revenue laws of the United States must be repealed, or that they are no 
longer a member of the Union. The governor of that State has recommended to the legislature the raising of an army to carry the 
secession into effect, and that he may be empowered to give clearances to vessels in the name of the State. No act of violent opposition 
to the laws has yet been committed, but such a state of things is hourly apprehended, and it is the intent of this instrument to 
PROCLAIM, not only that the duty imposed on me by the Constitution, " to take care that the laws be faithfully executed," shall be 
performed to the extent of the powers already vested in me by law or of such others as the wisdom of Congress shall devise and 
Entrust to me for that purpose; but to warn the citizens of South Carolina, who have been deluded into an opposition to the laws, of the 
danger they will incur by obedience to the illegal and disorganizing ordinance of the convention-to exhort those who have refused to 
support it to persevere in their determination to uphold the Constitution and laws of their country, and to point out to all the perilous 
situation into which the good people of that State have been led, and that the course they are urged to pursue is one of ruin and 
disgrace to the very State whose rights they affect to support. 


Fellow-citizens of my native State! let me not only admonish you, as the first magistrate of our common country, not to incur the 
penalty of its laws, but use the influence that a father would over his children whom he saw rushing to a certain ruin. In that paternal 
language, with that paternal feeling, let me tell you, my countrymen, that you are deluded by men who are either deceived themselves 
or wish to deceive you. Mark under what pretenses you have been led on to the brink of insurrection and treason on which you stand! 
First a diminution of the value of our staple commodity, lowered by over-production in other quarters and the consequent diminution 
in the value of your lands, were the sole effect of the tariff laws. The effect of those laws was confessedly injurious, but the evil was 
greatly exaggerated by the unfounded theory you were taught to believe, that its burdens were in proportion to your exports, not to 
your consumption of imported articles. Your pride was aroused by the assertions that a submission to these laws was a state of 
vassalage, and that resistance to them was equal, in patriotic merit, to the opposition our fathers offered to the oppressive laws of Great 
Britain. You were told that this opposition might be peaceably-might be constitutionally made-that you might enjoy all the advantages 
of the Union and bear none of its burdens. Eloquent appeals to your passions, to your State pride, to your native courage, to your sense 
of real injury, were used to prepare you for the period when the mask which concealed the hideous features of DISUNION should be 
taken off. It fell, and you were made to look with complacency on objects which not long since you would have regarded with horror. 
Look back to the arts which have brought you to this state-look forward to the consequences to which it must inevitably lead! Look 
back to what was first told you as an inducement to enter into this dangerous course. The great political truth was repeated to you that 
you had the revolutionary right of resisting all laws that were palpably unconstitutional and intolerably oppressive-it was added that 


the right to nullify a law rested on the same principle, but that it was a peaceable remedy! This character which was given to it, made 
you receive with too much confidence the assertions that were made of the unconstitutionality of the law and its oppressive effects. 
Mark, my fellow-citizens, that by the admission of your leaders the unconstitutionality must be palpable, or it will not justify either 
resistance or nullification! What is the meaning of the word palpable in the sense in which it is here used? that which is apparent to 
everyone, that which no man of ordinary intellect will fail to perceive. Is the unconstitutionality of these laws of that description? Let 
those among your leaders who once approved and advocated the principles of protective duties, answer the question; and let them 
choose whether they will be considered as incapable, then, of perceiving that which must have been apparent to every man of common 
understanding, or as imposing upon your confidence and endeavoring to mislead you now. In either case, they are unsafe guides in the 
perilous path they urge you to tread. Ponder well on this circumstance, and you will know how to appreciate the exaggerated language 
they address to you. They are not champions of liberty emulating the fame of our Revolutionary fathers, nor are you an oppressed 
people, contending, as they repeat to you, against worse than colonial vassalage. You are free members of a flourishing and happy 
Union. There is no settled design to oppress you. You have, indeed, felt the unequal operation of laws which may have been unwisely, 
not unconstitutionally passed; but that inequality must necessarily be removed. At the very moment when you were madly urged on to 
the unfortunate course you have begun, a change in public opinion has commenced. The nearly approaching payment of the public 
debt, and the consequent necessity of a diminution of duties, had already caused a considerable reduction, and that, too, on some 
articles of general consumption in your State. The importance of this change was underrated, and you were authoritatively told that no 
further alleviation of your burdens was to be expected, at the very time when the condition of the country imperiously demanded such 
a modification of the duties as should reduce them to a just and equitable scale. But as apprehensive of the effect of this change in 
allaying your discontents, you were precipitated into the fearful state in which you now find yourselves. 


I have urged you to look back to the means that were used to burly you on to the position you have now assumed, and forward 
to the consequences they will produce. Something more is necessary. Contemplate the condition of that country of which you 
still form an important part; consider its government uniting in one bond of common interest and general protection so many 
different States-giving to all their inhabitants the proud title of AMERICAN CITIZEN-protecting their commerce-securing 
their literature and arts-facilitating their intercommunication--defending their frontiers-and making their name respected in 
the remotest parts of the earth! Consider the extent of its territory its increasing and happy population, its advance in arts, 
which render life agreeable, and the sciences which elevate the mind! See education spreading the lights of religion, morality, 
and general information into every cottage in this wide extent of our Territories and States! Behold it as the asylum where the 
wretched and the oppressed find a refuge and support! Look on this picture of happiness and honor, and say, WE TOO, ARE 
CITIZENS OF AMERICA--Carolina is one of these proud States her arms have defended-her best blood has cemented this 
happy Union! And then add, if you can, without horror and remorse this happy Union we will dissolve-this picture of peace 
and prosperity we will deface-this free intercourse we will interrupt- these fertile fields we will deluge with blood-the 
protection of that glorious flag we renounce-the very name of Americans we discard. And for what, mistaken men! For what 
do you throw away these inestimable blessings-for what would you exchange your share in the advantages and honor of the 
Union? For the dream of a separate independence-a dream interrupted by bloody conflicts with your neighbors, and a vile 
dependence on a foreign power. If your leaders could succeed in establishing a separation, what would be your situation? Are 
you united at home-are you free from the apprehension of civil discord, with all its fearful consequences? Do our neighboring 
republics, every day suffering some new revolution or contending with some new insurrection- do they excite your envy? But 
the dictates of a high duty oblige me solemnly to announce that you cannot succeed. The laws of the United States must be 
executed. I have no discretionary power on the subject-my duty is emphatically pronounced in the Constitution. Those who 
told you that you might peaceably prevent their execution, deceived you-they could not have been deceived themselves. They 
know that a forcible opposition could alone prevent the execution of the laws, and they know that such opposition must be 
repelled. Their object is disunion, but be not deceived by names; disunion, by armed force, is TREASON. Are you really ready 
to incur its guilt? If you are, on the head of the instigators of the act be the dreadful consequences-on their heads be the 
dishonor, but on yours may fall the punishment-on your unhappy State will inevitably fall all the evils of the conflict you force 
upon the government of your country. It cannot accede to the mad project of disunion, of which you would be the first victims- 
its first magistrate cannot, if he would, avoid the performance of his duty-the consequence must be fearful for you, distressing 
to your fellow-citizens here, and to the friends of good government throughout the world. Its enemies have beheld our 
prosperity with a vexation they could not conceal--it was a standing refutation of their slavish doctrines, and they will point to 
our discord with the triumph of malignant joy. It is yet in your power to disappoint them. There is yet time to show that the 
descendants of the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Rutledges, and of the thousand other names which adorn the pages of your 
Revolutionary history, will not abandon that Union to support which so many of them fought and bled and died. I adjure you, as you 
honor their memory--as you love the cause of freedom, to which they dedicated their lives--as you prize the peace of your country, the 
lives of its best citizens, and your own fair fame, to retrace your steps. Snatch from the archives of your State the disorganizing edict of 
its convention-hid its members to re-assemble and promulgate the decided expressions of your will to remain in the path which alone 
can conduct you to safety, prosperity, and honor-tell them that compared to disunion, all other evils are light, because that brings with 
it an accumulation of all-declare that you will never take the field unless the star-spangled banner of your country shall float over you-- 
that you will not be stigmatized when dead, and dishonored and scorned while you live, as the authors of the first attack on the 
Constitution of your country!-its destroyers you cannot be. You may disturb its peace-you may interrupt the course of its prosperity- 
you may cloud its reputation for stability- but its tranquillity will be restored, its prosperity will return, and the stain upon its national 
character will be transferred and remain an eternal blot on the memory of those who caused the disorder. 


Fellow-citizens of the United States! the threat of unhallowed disunion-the names of those, once respected, by whom it is uttered--the 
array of military force to support it-denote the approach of a crisis in our affairs on which the continuance of our unexampled 
prosperity, our political existence, and perhaps that of all free governments, may depend. The conjuncture demanded a free, a full, and 
explicit enunciation, not only of my intentions, but of my principles of action, and as the claim was asserted of a right by a State to 
annul the laws of the Union, and even to secede from it at pleasure, a frank exposition of my opinions in relation to the origin and form 
of our government, and the construction I give to the instrument by which it was created, seemed to be proper. Having the fullest 
confidence in the justness of the legal and constitutional opinion of my duties which has been expressed, I rely with equal confidence 
on your undivided support in my determination to execute the laws-to preserve the Union by all constitutional means-to arrest, if 
possible, by moderate but firm measures, the necessity of a recourse to force; and, if it be the will of Heaven that the recurrence of its 
primeval curse on man for the shedding of a brother's blood should fall upon our land, that it be not called down by any offensive act 
on the part of the United States. 


Fellow-citizens! the momentous case is before you. On your undivided support of your government depends the decision of the great 
question it involves, whether your sacred Union will be preserved, and the blessing it secures to us as one people shall be perpetuated. 
No one can doubt that the unanimity with which that decision will be expressed, will he such as to inspire new confidence in 
republican institutions, and that the prudence, the wisdom, and the courage which it will bring to their defense, will transmit them 
unimpaired and invigorated to our children. 

May the Great Ruler of nations grant that the signal blessings with which he has favored ours may not, by the madness of party or 
personal ambition, be disregarded and lost, and may His wise providence bring those who have produced this crisis to see the folly, 
before they feel the misery, of civil strife, and inspire a returning veneration for that Union which, if we may dare to penetrate his 
designs, he has chosen, as the only means of attaining the high destinies to which we may reasonably aspire. 


In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed, having signed the same with my hand. 


Done at the City of Washington, this 10th day of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, and of 
the independence of the United States the fifty-seventh. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
By the President 
EDW. LIVINGSTON, Secretary of State. 


(1) Written by Edward Livingston. Back 





Source: http://avalon.law.yale.edu/19th_century/jack01.asp 





To Nicholas P. Trist 
Montpellier, Decr 23, 1832. 
Dr. Sir 


I have received yours of the 19th, inclosing some of the South Carolina papers. There are in one of them some interesting views 
of the doctrine of secession; one that had occurred to me, and which for the first time I have seen in print; namely that if one 
State can at will withdraw from the others, the others can at will withdraw from her, and turn her, nolentem, volentem, out of the 
union. Until of late, there is not a State that would have abhorred such a doctrine more than South Carolina, or more dreaded an 
application of it to herself. The same may be said of the doctrine of nullification, which she now preaches as the only faith by 
which the Union can be saved. 


I partake of the wonder that the men you name should view secession in the light mentioned. The essential difference between a 
free Government and Governments not free, is that the former is founded in compact, the parties to which are mutually and 
equally bound by it. Neither of them therefore can have a greater right to break off from the bargain, than the other or others 
have to hold them to it. And certainly there is nothing in the Virginia resolutions of — 98, adverse to this principle, which is that 
of common sense and common justice. The fallacy which draws a different conclusion from them lies in confounding a single 
party, with the parties to the Constitutional compact of the United States. The latter having made the compact may do what they 
will with it. The former as one only of the parties, owes fidelity to it, till released by consent, or absolved by an intolerable abuse 
of the power created. In the Virginia Resolutions and Report the plural number, States, is in every instance used where reference 
is made to the authority which presided over the Government. As I am now known to have drawn those documents, I may say as 
I do with a distinct recollection, that the distinction was intentional. It was in fact required by the course of reasoning employed 
on the occasion. The Kentucky resolutions being less guarded have been more easily perverted. The pretext for the liberty taken 
with those of Virginia is the word respective, prefixed to the "rights" &c to be secured within the States. Could the abuse of the 
expression have been foreseen or suspected, the form of it would doubtless have been varied. But what can be more consistent 
with common sense, than that all having the same rights &c. should unite in contending for the security of them to each. 


It is remarkable how closely the nullifiers who make the name of Mr Jefferson the pedestal for their colossal heresy, shut their 
eyes and lips, whenever his authority is ever so clearly and emphatically against them. You have noticed what he says in his 
letters to Monroe & Carrington Pages 43 & 203, vol 2, with respect to the powers of the old Congress to coerce delinquent 
States, and his reasons for preferring for the purpose a naval to a military force, and moreover that it was not necessary to find a 
right to coerce in the Federal Articles, that being inherent in the nature of a compact. It is high time that the claim to secede at 
will should be put down by the public opinion, and I shall be glad to see the task commenced by one who understands the 
subject. 


I know nothing of what is passing at Richmond, more than what is seen in the newspapers. You were right in your foresight of 
the effect of the passages in the late Proclamation. They have proved a leaven for much fermentation there, and created an alarm 
against the danger of consolidation, balancing that of disunion. I wish with you the Legislature may not seriously injure itself by 
assuming the high character of mediator. They will certainly do so if they forget that their real influence will be in the inverse 
ratio of a boastful interposition of it. 


If you can fix, and will name the day of your arrival at Orange Court House, we will have a horse there for you, and if you have 
more baggage than can be otherwise brought than on wheels, we will send such a vehicle for it. Such is the state of the roads 
produced by the wagons hurrying flour to market, that it may be impossible to send our carriage which would answer both 
purposes. 


James Madison 


Source: http://www.constitution.org/jm/18321223 trist.htm 
Source: http://www.constitution.org/jm/jm.htm 





To William Cabell Rives 
Montpr, March 12, 1833 
Dear Sir, 


I have recd your very kind letter of the 6th, from Washington, and by the same mail a copy of your late Speech in the Senate, for which I 
tender my thanks. I have found as I expected, that it takes a very able and enlightening view of its subject. I wish it may have the effect of 
reclaiming to the doctrine & language held by all from the birth of the Constitution, & till very lately by themselves, those who now Contend 
that the States have never parted with an Atom of their sovereignty, and consequently that the Constitutional band which holds them together, 
is a mere league or partnership, without any of the characteristics of sovereignty or nationality. 


It seems strange that it should be necessary to disprove this novel and nullifying doctrine, and stranger still that those who deny it should be 
denounced as Innovators, heretics & Apostates. Our political system is admitted to be a new Creation — a real nondescript. Its character 
therefore must be sought within itself, not in precedents, because there are none, not in writers whose comments are guided by precedents. 
Who can tell at present how Vattel and others of that class, would have qualified (in the Gallic sense of the term) a Compound & peculiar 
system with such an example of it as ours before them. 


What can be more preposterous than to say that the States as united, are in no respect or degree, a Nation, which implies sovereignty, altho’ 
acknowledged to be such by all other Nations & Sovereigns, and maintaining with them, all the in ternational relations, of war & peace, 
treaties, commerce, &c, and, on the other hand and at the same time, to say that the States separately are compleatly nations & sovereigns, 
although they can separately neither speak nor harken to any other nation, nor maintain with it any of the international relations whatever and 
would be disowned as Nations if presenting themselves in that character. 


The milliners it appears, endeavor to shelter themselves under a distinction between a delegation and a surrender of powers. But if the powers 
be attributes of sovereignty & nationality & the grant of them be perpetual, as is necessarily implied, where not otherwise expressed, 
sovereignty & nationality according to the extent of the grant are effectually transferred by it, and a dispute about the name, is but a battle of 
words. The practical result is not indeed left to argument or inference. The words of the Constitution are explicit that the Constitution & laws 
of the U. S. shall be supreme over the Constitution & laws of the several States, supreme in their exposition and execution as well as in their 
authority. Without a supremacy in those respects it would be like a scabbard in the hand of a soldier without a sword in it. The imagination 
itself is startled at the idea of twenty four independent expounders of a rule that cannot exist, but in a meaning and operation, the same for all. 


The conduct of S. Carolina has called forth not only the question of nullification, but the more formidable one of secession. It is asked 
whether a State by resuming the sovereign form in which it entered the Union, may not of right withdraw from it at will. As this is a 
simple question whether a State, more than an individual, has a right to violate its engagements, it would seem that it might be safely 
left to answer itself. But the countenance given to the claim shows that it cannot be so lightly dismissed. The natural feelings which 
laudably attach the people composing a State, to its authority and importance, are at present too much excited by the unnatural 
feelings, with which they have been inspired agst their brethren of other States, not to expose them, to the danger of being misled into 
erroneous views of the nature of the Union and the interest they have in it. One thing at least seems to be too clear to be questioned, 
that whilst a State remains within the Union it cannot withdraw its citizens from the operation of the Constitution & laws of the 
Union. In the event of an actual secession without the Consent of the Co States, the course to be pursued by these involves questions 
painful in the discussion of them. God grant that the menacing appearances, which obtruded it may not be followed by positive 
occurrences requiring the more painful task of deciding them? 


In explaining the proceedings of Virga in 98-99, the state of things at that time was the more properly appealed to, as it has been too much 

overlooked. The doctrines combated are always a key to the arguments employed. It is but too common to read the expressions of a remote 
period thro' the modern meaning of them, & to omit guards agst misconstruction not anticipated. A few words with a prophetic gift, might 

have prevented much error in the glosses on those proceedings. The remark is equally applicable to the Constitution itself. 


Having thrown these thoughts on paper in the midst of interruptions added to other dangers of inaccuracy, I will ask the favor of you to return 
the letter after perusal. I have latterly taken this liberty with more than one of my corresponding friends. And every lapse of very short 
periods becomes now a fresh apology for it. 


Neither Mrs. M. nor myself have forgotten the promised visit which included Mrs. Rives, and we flatter ourselves the fulfilment of it, will not 
be very distant. Meanwhile we tender to you both our joint & affecte. salutations. 


P. Script. I inclose a little pamphlet rec. a few days ago, which so well repaid my perusal, that I submit it to yours, to be returned only at your 


leisure. It is handsomely written, and its matter well chosen & interesting. A like task as well executed in every State wd. be of historical 
value; the more so as the examples might both prompt & guide researches, not as yet too late but rapidly becoming so. 


James Madison 


Source: http://www.constitution.org/jm/18330312_rives.htm 
Source: http://www.constitution.org/jm/jm.htm 


Sam Houston Refuses to Take the Oath of Loyalty to the Confederacy 
Fellow Citizens -- 


When on account of the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of the United States, | was urged to call the Legislature, | 
refused to do so until such time as | believed the public interests required it. To all | said, that if the people desired the 
Legislature to be called, | would not stand in their way. When satisfied that the necessity existed, | called it together, and upon 
the assembling urged upon it the importance of immediate action in reference to your relations with the United States and with 
respect to the Frontier and the Treasury. 


In the meantime, the Convention had been called, which assembled on the 28th of January. That convention besides being 
revolutionary in its character, did not receive the sanction of a majority of the people. As the representative of a minority, 
however large, it could not claim the right to speak for the people. It was without the pale of the Constitution, and was unknown 
to the laws which | had sworn to support. While sworn to support the Constitution, it was my duty to stand aloof from all 
revolutionary schemes calculated to subvert the Constitution. The people who were free from such solemn obligations, might 
revolutionize and absolve me from mine, my oath only having reference to my acts in the capacity of their Chief Executive; but 
as a sworn officer, my duty was too plain to be misunderstood. Because others more lightly regarded the bond they made with 
Heaven, furnished me no excuse, if my conscience condemned the act. If | had believed that the time had come for revolution, | 
should have thrown off the burden of an official oath, resigned my office, and as one of the people, a free and independent 
citizen, have aided to arouse my countrymen to action. | believed the Constitution and laws would provide a remedy and 
therefore | was not ready for revolution. 


The Constitution has deprived the people of a right to know its doing by holding its sessions in secret. It has appointed military 
officers and agents under its assumed authority. It has declared by ordinance that the people of Texas ratify the Constitution of 
the Provisional Government of the Confederate States, and has changed the State Constitution and established a TEST OATH 
of allegiance to the Confederate States, requiring all persons now in office to take the same, or suffer the penalty of removal 
from office; and actuated by a spirit of petty tyranny, requiring the Executive and a portion of the other officers at the seat of 
Government to appear at its bar at a certain hour and take the same. It has assumed to create organic laws and put the same in 
execution. It has overthrown the theory of free government, by combining in itself all the Departments of Government, and 
exercising the powers belonging to each. Our fathers have taught us that freedom requires that these powers shall not be all 
lodged in, and exercised by any one body. Whenever it is so, the people suffer under despotism. 


Fellow Citizens, | have refused to recognize this Convention. | believe that it has derived none of the powers which it has 
assumed either from the people or from the Legislature. | believe in guilty of an usurpation and degradation. 


| have declared my determination to stand by Texas in whatever the position she assumes. Her people have declared in favor 
of a separation from the Union. | have followed her banners before, when an exile from the land of my fathers. | went back into 
the Union with the people of Texas. | go out from the Union with them; and though | see only gloom before me, | shall follow the 
"Lone Star" with the same devotion as of yore. 


You have withdrawn Texas from her connection with the United States. Your act changes the character of the obligation | 
assumed at the time of my inauguration. As Your Chief Executive, | am no longer bound to support the Constitution of the United 
States. 


| love Texas too well to bring civil strife and bloodshed upon her. To avert this calamity, | shall make no endeavor to maintain 
my authority as Chief Executive of this State, except by the peaceful exercise of my functions. When | can no longer do this, | 
shall calmly withdraw from the scene, leaving the Government in the hands of those who have usurped its authority; but still 
claiming that | am its Chief Executive. 


| protest in the name of the people of Texas against all the acts and doings of this convention, AND | DECLARE THEM NULL 
AND VOID! | solemnly protest against the act of its members who are bound by no other than themselves, in declaring my office 
vacant, and | refuse to appear before it and take the oath prescribed. 


Source: http://american_reflections.home.mchsi.com/houston-sam.html 





“I have personally known Mr. Davis for many years. I first met him when he was a member of Congress from Mississippi, later 
when he was Secretary of War under President Pierce, and when he was a United States Senator while I was in the Senate. He 
was a distinguished colonel in the United States army during the War with Mexico, and was badly wounded near Buena Vista. 
He is a gentleman imbued with all the instincts of Southern honor and chivalry, but I want to tell you something you may not 
know about him: Jeff Davis is as ambitious as Lucifer and cold as a lizard.” 

— Sam Houston, former Governor of Texas, 1862 (Source: Sam Houston by James L. Haley, p. 411) 
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Sam Houston (March 2, 1793-July 26, 1863) 





“Some of you laugh to scorn the idea of bloodshed as the result of secession, but let me tell you what is coming... your fathers 
and husbands, your sons and brothers, will be herded at the point of bayonets---You may, after the sacrifice of countless millions 
of treasure and hundreds of thousands of lives, as a bare possibility, win Southern independence if God be not against you, but I 
doubt it. I will tell you that, while I believe with you in the doctrine of States Rights, the North is determined to preserve this 
Union. They are not a fiery, impulsive people as you are, for they live in colder climates. But when they begin to move ina 
given direction, they move with the steady momentum and perseverance of a mighty avalanche; and what I fear is, they will 
overwhelm the South.” — Sam Houston, former Governor of Texas, on April 19, 1861 


“To secede from the Union and set up another government would cause war. If you go to war with the United States, you will 
never conquer her, as she has the money and the men. If she does not whip you by guns, powder, and steel, she will starve you to 
death. It will take the flower of the country — the young men.” — Sam Houston 


“I declare that civil war is inevitable and is near at hand. When it comes the descendants of the heroes of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill will be found equal in patriotism, courage and heroic endurance with the descendants of the heroes of Cowpens and 
Yorktown. For this reason I predict the civil war which is now at hand will be stubborn and of long duration.” — Sam Houston 


“Fellow Citizens, in the name of your rights and liberty, which I believe have been trampled upon, I refuse to take this oath. In 
the name of my own conscience and my own manhood...I refuse to take this oath...[But] I love Texas too well to bring civil 
strife and bloodshed upon her. I shall make no endeavor to maintain my authority as Chief Executive of this state, except by the 
peaceful exercise of my functions. When I can no longer do this, I shall calmly withdraw from the scene... am...stricken down 
because I will not yield those principles which I have fought for... The severest pang is that the blow comes in the name of the 
state of Texas.” 

— Sam Houston, Governor of Texas, March 1861 (Source: Profiles in Courage by John F. Kennedy, p. 116-117) 


Sam Houston was a U.S. Senator from Texas (February 21, 1846-March 3, 1859), Governor of Texas (1859-deposed on March 
18, 1861), President of the Republic of Texas (1836-1838, 1841-1844), Governor of Tennessee (1827-1829), and a U.S. 
Congressman from Tennessee (March 4, 1823-March 3, 1827). Sam Houston died in Huntsville, Texas on July 26, 1863, 22 
days following the conclusion of the Battle of Vicksburg (Mississippi). 


Tariff Merely the Pretext 
Andrew Jackson 





Andrew Jackson 


Reverend A. J. Crawford 
Washington, May 1, 1833. 


I have had a laborious task here, but Nullification is dead; and its actors and courtiers will only be remembered by the People to 
be execrated for their wicked designs to sever and destroy the only good Government on the globe, and that prosperity and 
happiness we enjoy over every other portion of the World. Haman's gallows ought to be the fate of all such ambitious men who 
would involve their Country in Civil War, and all the evils in its train, that they might reign and ride on its whirlwinds and direct 
the storm. The Free People of these United States have spoken, and consigned these wicked demagogues to their proper doom. 
Take care of your Nullifiers; you have them among you; let them meet with the indignant frowns of every man who loves his 
Country. The Tariff, it is now known, was a mere pretext - its burden was on your coarse woolens. By the law of July, 1832, 
coarse woolen was reduced to five per cent., for the benefit of the South. Mr. Clay's Bill takes it up and classes it with woolens 
at fifty per cent., reduces it gradually down to twenty per cent., and there it is to remain, and Mr. Calhoun and all the Nullifiers 
agree to the principle. The cash duties and home valuation will be equal to fifteen per cent. more, and after the year 1842, you 
pay on coarse woolens thirty-five per cent. If this is not Protection, I cannot understand; therefore the Tariff was only the 
pretext, and Disunion and a Southern Confederacy the real object. The next pretext will be the Negro or Slavery 
question. 


My health is not good, but is improving a little. Present me kindly to your lady and family, and believe me to be your friend. I 
will always be happy to hear from you. 


ANDREW JACKSON 


The Great Conspiracy: Its Origin and History by John A. Logan, pages 217-218 
A. R. Hart & Co., Publishers, New York, 1886 


Source: http://www.adena.com/adena/usa/cw/cw267.htm 





African Slavery: A Peculiar In 
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A businessman displays slaves for sale at a Slave auction somewhere in the southern part of the United States of America. Wealthy families 


in the South who maintained large estates and plantation owned many slaves, whom the “owners” describe as “property”. 


“African Slavery has not only become one of the fixed domestic institutions of the Southern States, but forms an important 
element of their political power, and constitutes the most valuable species of their property-- worth, according to recent 
estimates, not less than four thousand millions of dollars...” 

— Stephen F. Hale, Commissioner of Alabama to the State of Kentucky, in a letter to Beriah Magoffin, the Governor of 
Kentucky, on December 27, 1860 
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Slave Cabins circa 1830, 


Plantation House in Georgia (Photo: Flickr 
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: As in Ante-bellum Days. 
George McDuffie (left), former Governor of South Carolina, U.S. Senator, and U.S. Congressman, once described slavery as “the cornerstone 


of our republican edifice” and described abolitionists as “enemies of the human race” in his annual message to the South Carolina legislature 
in 1835 that was later published in The Liberator on December 12, 1835. 





American slaves of African 
from Africa as a form of cheap labor to enhance their profits. 
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The Amistad slave rebellion in July 1839. The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in favor of the African slaves in United States v. The Amistad on 
March 9, 1841. Many African slaves died of disease, malnutrition, or exposure during their “voyage” from western Africa to the Caribbean 
islands. Slaves were forced to live and sleep in cramped quarters, and sanitation (i.e. latrines) was haphazard. European merchants acquired 
African slaves primarily by paying tributes to African princes and African slave raiders. African slaves spoke several African languages and 
were unable to communicate with one another; African slaves in the 1600s learned the English language (in the English colonies) with extreme 
difficulties, primarily through whips, threats, and beatings. 











CAUTION!!! 
COLORED PEOPLE 


OF BOSTON, ONE & ALL, 


You are hereby respectfully CAUTIONED and 
advised, to avoid conversing with the 


Watchmen aR Oficers — 


For a S „0l ORDER OF THE MAYOR & 
RMEN, they are empowered to act as 


KIDN APPERS 
Slave Catchers, 


And they have already heen ert employed in 
KIDNAPPING, CATCHING, AN KEEPING 
SLAVES. Therefore, if you value sled LIBERTY 
and the W'elfare of the SUGD among 


ou, Shun —_ 
thom 1 oTsrT pee ble manner, as so many HOUNDS | FROM THE SUBSCRIBER. amy malatto Boy, 
| GHORGD. Said George is 5 feet 8 inches in height, brown 
Keep a Sharp Look Out for | curly Hair, dark Aia I will givo $400 for ees alive, 
KIDNAPPERS, and have | ana same sum for satisfactory proof that he has been 


TOP EYE open. | WM. HARRIS. 


APRIL 24, 1851. | 








Left: “Bleeding Kansas” circa 1854. Free Soilers and slaveowners fight over the future of slavery in Kansas. 
Right: Runaway slave Henry “Box” Brown 


“The most important, and probably the most enduring, effect of the slave system was the repression of creative thought in 
southern society. Slavery produced a climate of fear, an inhibiting force on any creative mind. Within the slave regime, there 
were animosities among the blacks and potential danger for the whites. The hatred generated by indifferent and sometimes cruel 
overseers and the anguish wrought by family separations in the slave market led to increasingly rigid precautionary measures by 
the master class.” 

— Education in a Free Society (Sixth Edition) by S. Alexander Rippa, p. 83 (Chapter 4, The Common School Movement) 
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TOBESOLDXLET 


BY PUBLIC AUCTION, 
On MONDAY the 18th of MAY. 1829, 


UNDER THE TREES. 
FOR SALE, 


THE THREE FOLLOWING 


SLAVES, 


HANNIBAL, about 30 Years old, an e> det nt House Servant, of Good Character. 
WILLIAM, about 35 Years old, a Labourer. 
NANCY, an excellent House Servant and Nurse. 

The MEN t:lenging to “LEECH'S™ Extate, and the WOMAN to Nre D. SHIT 


D TO BE LET, 
On the usual conditions of the Hirer finding them in Foed, Clot ip*. and Medical ance, 


MALE and FEMALE 
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Slave escape routes, also known as the “Underground Railroad” 
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The infamous slave trade 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH THOUSAND. 


BOSTON: 
JOHN P.. JEWHhTT & COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: 


JEWEIT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON. 
1852. 





OREGON COUNTRY 
Joint U.S.-British 
occupation of 
disputed territory 


36130- 
Missouri 
Compromise 
line 
NEW SPAIN ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC \ (independent Mexico, 1821) 
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Closed to slavery by Free states and 
Missouri Compromise territories 


Open to slavery by 
Missouri Compromise EN Slave states 





THe Missouri Compromise, 1820-1821 
The Missouri Compromise prohibited slavery in areas north of the Line, except Missouri. 
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U.S. Senator Henry Clay (standing, center) introduces the Compromise of 1850 in the Senate chamber in 1850. 


PROMINENT ABOLITIONISTS 
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Harvard anti-slavery statesmen, left to right: John Quincy Adams, Charles Sumner, Joseph Story 


John Quincy Adams (B.A. Harvard 1787) served as the President of the United States (1825-1829) and as a U.S. Congressman during the 
Opium War and the Mexican War; Adams was a staunch abolitionist. Charles Sumner (B.A. Harvard 1830) was a U.S. Senator from 1851 to 
1874 and a staunch abolitionist; U.S. Congressman Preston Brooks, a Democrat from South Carolina, attacked U.S. Senator Charles Sumner 
on the floor of the Senate on May 22, 1856. Joseph Story (B.A. Harvard 1798) served as an associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court from 
1811 to 1845; Joseph Story, along with other Supreme Court justices, ruled in favor of the African slaves who revolted against slave traders 
aboard the Spanish ship Amistad in the case United States v. The Amistad on March 9, 1841. 








SOUTHERN CHIVALRY — ARGUMENT versus CLUB'S. 


U.S. Congressman Preston Brooks, a Democrat from South Carolina, attacks U.S. Senator Charles Sumner on the floor of the Senate on May 
22, 1856. 


Roger B. Taney (left), the Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, ruled against Dred Scott in the Dred Scott v. Sanford case on March 6, 
1857. U.S. Supreme Court Justice Benjamin R. Curtis (right, B.A. Harvard 1829) resigned on September 30, 1857, months after issuing a 
dissenting opinion in the Dred Scott v. Sanford case. The Dred Scott decision issued by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1857 effectively 
invalidated the Missouri Compromise and inadvertently allowed slavery into federal territories that was once prohibited by Congress. Dred 
Scott was sold to his original “owners” in 1857, who eventually freed Dred Scott from slavery later that year; Dred Scott died in 1858. 








Original caption: "The Harper's Ferry Insurrection.--The U.S. Marines storming the Engine-House.--Insurgents firing through holes in the wall." 
From ‘Harper's Weekly' in November 1859 (Image Credit: Historic Photo Collection, Harpers Ferry NHP) 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File: HWFireHouseBrown.jpg 





b ee ee _ uae e 5 a 
‘The Last Moments of John Brown’, oil on canvas painting by Thomas Hovende. Abolitionist John Brown was sentenced to death by hanging 
in Charles Town, Virginia (later West Virginia) on December 2, 1859 after participating in a failed slave insurrection at Harpers Ferry in Virginia 
(later West Virginia). 
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MAP OF SOUTH CAROLINA, SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF SLAVES IN EACH COUNTY. (Harper’s Weekly) 


Transcript of the map on the lower left portion of the page: OUR MAP OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

WE publish herewith a CHART MAP OF SOUTH CAROLINA, which will be interesting at the present time. The tint, by its depth of shade, 
represents the comparative percentage of colored people—free and slave—to the aggregate population. The figures placed in the middle of 
each district show the relative number of colored population to the 100 of the whole inhabitants. Thus in Barnwell District will be found 53, 
which signifies that in every 100 inhabitants in that district 53 are colored people, nearly all of whom are slaves. In Georgetown, Charleston, 
Colleton, and Beaufort Districts are several parishes, in which more than 90 per cent of the inhabitants are slaves. In Lower All-Saints parish, 
Georgetown District, the population is reported to be 222 whites, no free negroes, and 6468 slaves. In the parish of St. Luke, lying west of 
Broad River, in Beaufort District, the population is 88 slaves to 12 whites. In the city of Charleston the colored population was 53 per cent., six- 
sevenths of which were free colored people. Only 53 per cent. in the city reduces the percentage of the whole District to 65 per cent., although 
in the parishes of St. James, Santee, St. Thomas, St. Andrews, and St. Johns, which lie toward the coast, more than 90 per cent. of the 
inhabitants are slaves. The white-dotted lines are railroads in South Carolina. The white round dots represent the location of the Court- 
houses, which in general are named the same as the District. The Districts of South Carolina are similar to the Counties in other States. 





i. a hee e aL Poe Ne age aes . AE Fa ' A Wig Gamer 
A slave family in Beaufort, South Carolina representing several generations; all born on the plantation of J.J. Smith. 
Photo was taken in 1862 by Timothy H. O'Sullivan (1840-1882) (Photo: http://www.old-picture.com/civil-war/Plantation-Family-Slave-on.htm) 





“The wrongs under which the South is now suffering, and for which she seeks redress, seem to arise chiefly from a difference in 
our construction of the Constitution. You, Senators of the Republican party, assert, and your people whom you represent assert, 
that, under a just and fair interpretation of the Federal Constitution, it is right that you deny that our slaves, which directly and 
indirectly involve a value of more than four thousand million dollars, are property at all, or entitled to protection in 
Territories owned by the common Government.” 

—U.S. Senator Judah Philip Benjamin (Democrat-Louisiana), in a speech he delivered in the U.S. Senate on December 31, 1860 


Population of the United States (1860) 


New England 
State Free Population Slave Population 
Connecticut 460, 147 isa 
Maine 628,279 ae 
Massachusetts 1,231,066 --- 
New Hampshire 326,073 --- 
Rhode Island 174,620 = 
Vermont 315,098 oe 


Middle States 
State Free Population Slave Population 
New Jersey 672,017 con 
New York 3,880,735 a 
Pennsylvania 2,906,215 oa 


Note: In New Jersey there remained, in addition to the 672,017 free, 18 colored apprentices for life by the act to abolish slavery, 
passed April 18, 1846. 


Middle West 
State Free Population Slave Population 
Dakota 4,837 ae 
Illinois 1,711,951 --- 
Indiana 1,350,428 = 
Iowa 674,913 --- 
Kansas 107,204 2 


Michigan 749,113 Ee 
Minnesota 172,023 --- 
Nebraska 28,826 15 
Ohio 2,339,511 --- 
Wisconsin 775,881 ans 


Far West 
States Free Population Slave Population 
California 379,994 ee 
Colorado 34,277 --- 
New Mexico 95,516 --- 
Nevada 6,857 ive 


Oregon 52,465 ie 
Utah 40,244 29 
Washington |11,594 cas 


Border States 


State Free Population | Slave Population 
Delaware 110,418 1,798 
Dist. Columbia 71,895 3,185 
Kentucky 930,201 225,483 
Maryland 599,860 87,189 
Missouri 1,067,081 114,931 

Upper South 
State Free Population | Slave Population 
Arkansas 324,335 111,115 
North Carolina 661,563 331,099 
Tennessee 834,082 275,719 
Virginia 1,105,453 490,865 


Lower South 


State Free Population Slave Population 
Alabama 519,121 435,080 

Florida 78,679 61,745 

Georgia 505,088 462,198 
Louisiana 376,276 331,726 
Mississippi 354,674 436,631 

South Carolina 301,302 402,406 

Texas 421,649 182,566 


Total 1860 Population 
Total Free Population 27,489,561 
Total Slave Population | 3,953,760 
Grand Total 31,443,321 


Source: "The Civil War and Reconstruction" by Randall and Donald (Their source was U.S. Census, 1860, Population, pp. 598-599) 
Source: http://www.civilwarhome.com/population1860.htm 


Note: Approximately 703,620 people lived in South Carolina in 1860; there were 412,320 Black (African) people and 291,300 White 
(European) people living in South Carolina in 1860. A vast majority of the 412,320 Blacks in South Carolina were slaves. 


Southern Secessionists on Slavery: In Their Own Words 


“Experience has proved that slave-holding States can not be safe in subjection to non-slaveholding States. Indeed, no people ever 
expect to preserve their rights and liberties unless they are in their own custody. To plunder and oppress where plunder and oppression 
can be practiced with impunity, seems to be the natural order of things. The fairest portions of the world have been turned into 
wildernesses, and the most civilized and prosperous communities have been impoverished and ruined by Anti-Slavery fanaticism. The 
people of the North have not left us in doubt as to their designs and policy. United as a section in the late Presidential election, they 
have elected as the exponent of their policy one who has openly declared that all the States of the United States must be made Free 
States or Slave States. It is true that among those who aided in this election, there are various shades of Anti-Slavery hostility. But if 
African Slavery in the Southern States be the evil their political combinations affirm it to be, the requisitions of an inexorable logic 
must lead them to emancipation. If it is right to preclude or abolish Slavery in a territory, why should it be allowed to remain in the 
States?...Citizens of the slaveholding States of the United States, circumstances beyond our control have placed us in the van of 
the great controversy between the Northern and Southern States. We would have preferred that other States should have assumed the 
position we now occupy. Independent ourselves, we disclaim any design or desire to lead the councils of the other Southern States. 
Providence has cast our lot together, by extending over us an identity of pursuits, interests, and institutions. South Carolina desires no 
destiny separated from yours. To be one of a great slaveholding confederacy, stretching its arms over a territory larger than any Power 
in Europe possesses -- with population four times greater than that of the whole United States when they achieved their independence 
of the British Empire -- with productions which make our existence more important to the world than that of any other people inhabiting 
it -- with common institutions to defend, and common dangers to encounter -- we ask your sympathy and confederation. While 
constituting a portion of the United States, it has been your statesmanship which has guided it in its mighty strides to power and 
expansion. In the field, as in the Cabinet, you have led the way to its renown and grandeur. You have loved the Union, in whose service 
your great statesmen have labored, and your great soldiers have fought and conquered -- not for the material benefits it conferred, but 
with the faith of a generous and devoted chivalry. You have long lingered and hoped over the shattered remains of a broken 
Constitution. Compromise after compromise, formed by your concessions, has been trampled under foot by your Northern 
confederates. All fraternity of feeling between the North and the South is lost, or has been converted into hate; and we of the South are 
at last driven together by the stern destiny which controls the existence of nations. Your bitter experience of the faithlessness and 
rapacity of your Northern confederates may have been necessary to evolve those great principles of free government, upon which the 
liberties of the world depend, and to prepare you for the grand mission of vindicating and re-establishing them. We rejoice that other 
nations should be satisfied with their institutions. Self-complacency is a great element of happiness, with nations as with individuals. 
Weare satisfied with ours. If they prefer a system of industry in which capital and labor are in perpetual conflict -- and chronic 
starvation keeps down the natural increase of population -- and a man is worked out in eight years -- and the law ordains that children 
shall be worked only ten hours a day -- and the sabre and bayonet are the instruments of order -- be it so. It is their affair, not ours. We 
prefer, however, our system of industry, by which labor and capital are identified in interest, and capital, therefore, protects labor; by 
which our population doubles every twenty years; by which starvation is unknown, and abundance crowns the land; by which order is 
preserved by unpaid police, and the most fertile regions of the world where the Caucasian cannot labor are brought into 
usefulness by the labor of the African, and the whole world is blessed by our own productions. All we demand of other peoples is to 
be let alone to work out our own high destinies. United together, and we must be the most independent, as we are the most important 
among the nations of the world. United together, and we require no other instrument to conquer peace than our beneficent productions. 
United together, and we must be a great, free and prosperous people, whose renown must spread throughout the civilized world, and 
pass down, we trust, to the remotest ages. We ask you to join us in forming a confederacy of Slaveholding States.” 

— Robert Barnwell Rhett, The Address of the people of South Carolina, assembled in Convention, to the people of the Slaveholding 
States of the United States, December 25, 1860 


“At the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, African slavery existed in twelve of the thirteen States. Slaves are 
recognized as property, and as a basis of political power, by the Federal Compact, and special provisions are made by that 
instrument for their protection as property. Under the influences of climate, and other causes, slavery has been banished from the 
Northern States, the slaves themselves have been sent to the Southern States, and there sold, and their price gone into the pockets of 
their former owners at the North. And in the meantime, African Slavery has not only become one of the fixed domestic 
institutions of the Southern States, but forms an important element of their political power, and constitutes the most valuable 
species of their property-- worth, according to recent estimates, not less than four thousand millions of dollars; forming, in 
fact, the basis upon which rests the prosperity and wealth of most of these States, and supplying the commerce of the world with its 
richest freights, and furnishing the manufactories of two continents with the raw material, and their operatives with bread. It is upon this 
gigantic interest, this peculiar institution of the South, that the Northern States and their people have been waging an unrelenting and 
fanatical war for the last quarter of a century. An institution with which is bound up, not only the wealth and prosperity of the Southern 
people, but their very existence as a political community... Will the people of the North cease to make war upon the institution of 
Slavery, and award to it the protection guaranteed by the Constitution? The accumulated wrongs of many years, the late action of the 
members in Congress in refusing every measure of justice to the South, as well as the experience of all the past, answers, No, never! 
Will the South give up the institution of slavery, and consent that her citizens be stripped of their property, her civilization destroyed, the 
whole land laid waste by fire and sword? It is impossible; she can not, she will not. Then why attempt any longer to hold together hostile 
States under the stipulations of a violated Constitution? It is impossible; disunion is inevitable.” 

— Stephen F. Hale, Commissioner of Alabama to the State of Kentucky, in a letter to Beriah Magoffin, the Governor of Kentucky, on 
December 27, 1860 


“The wrongs under which the South is now suffering, and for which she seeks redress, seem to arise chiefly from a difference in our 
construction of the Constitution. You, Senators of the Republican party, assert, and your people whom you represent assert, that, 
under a just and fair interpretation of the Federal Constitution, it is right that you deny that our slaves, which directly and indirectly 
involve a value of more than four thousand million dollars, are property at all, or entitled to protection in Territories owned by 
the common Government. You assume the interpretation that it is right to encourage, by all possible means, directly and indirectly, 
the robbery of this property and to legislate so as to render its recovery as difficult and dangerous as possible; that it is right and proper 
and justifiable, under the Constitution, to prevent our mere transit across a sister State, to embark with our property on a lawful voyage, 
without being openly despoiled of it. You assert, and practice upon the assertion, that it is right to hold us up to the ban of mankind in 
speech, writing, and print, with every possible appliance of publicity, as thieves, robbers, murderers, villains, and criminals of the 
blackest dye, because we continue to own property which we owned at the time that we all signed the compact; that it is right that we 
should be exposed to spend our treasure in the purchase, or shed our blood in the conquest, of foreign territory, with no right to enter it 
for settlement without leaving behind our most valuable property, under penalty of its confiscation. You practically interpret this 
instrument to be that it is eminently in accordance with the assurance that our tranquility and welfare were to be preserved and 
promoted; that our sister States should combine to prevent our growth and development; that they should surround us with a cordon of 
hostile communities for the express and avowed purpose of accumulating in dense masses, and within restricted limits, a population 
which you believe to be dangerous, and thereby force the sacrifice of property nearly sufficient in value to pay the public debt of every 
nation in Europe.” — U.S. Senator Judah P. Benjamin, December 31, 1860 


“Our new government is founded upon exactly the opposite idea; its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the 
great truth that the negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery—subordination to the superior race—is his natural and 
normal condition. This, our new government, is the first, in the history of the world, based upon this great physical, philosophical, and 
moral truth... Our system commits no such violation of nature’s laws. With us, all of the white race, however high or low, rich or 
poor, are equal in the eye of the law. Not so with the negro. Subordination is his place.” 

— Alexander H. Stephens, the “Vice President” of the “Confederate States of America’, in his “Cornerstone Speech” on March 21, 1861 


“Our position is thoroughly identified with the institution of slavery-- the greatest material interest of the world. Its labor supplies 
the product which constitutes by far the largest and most important portions of commerce of the earth. These products are peculiar to 
the climate verging on the tropical regions, and by an imperious law of nature, none but the black race can bear exposure to the 
tropical sun. These products have become necessities of the world, and a blow at slavery is a blow at commerce and civilization. That 
blow has been long aimed at the institution, and was at the point of reaching its consummation. There was no choice left us but 
submission to the mandates of abolition, or a dissolution of the Union, whose principles had been subverted to work out our ruin.” 

— A Declaration of the Immediate Causes which Induce and Justify the Secession of the State of Mississippi from the Federal Union, 9 
January 1861 


“Texas abandoned her separate national existence and consented to become one of the Confederated Union to promote her welfare, 
insure domestic tranquility and secure more substantially the blessings of peace and liberty to her people. She was received into the 
confederacy with her own constitution, under the guarantee of the federal constitution and the compact of annexation, that she should 
enjoy these blessings. She was received as a commonwealth holding, maintaining and protecting the institution known as 
negro slavery-- the servitude of the African to the white race within her limits-- a relation that had existed from the first settlement 
of her wilderness by the white race, and which her people intended should exist in all future time. Her institutions and geographical 
position established the strongest ties between her and other slave-holding States of the confederacy. Those ties have been 
strengthened by association... We hold as undeniable truths that the governments of the various States, and of the confederacy 
itself, were established exclusively by the white race, for themselves and their posterity; that the African race had no agency 
in their establishment; that they were rightfully held and regarded as an inferior and dependent race, and in that condition only could 
their existence in this country be rendered beneficial or tolerable. That in this free government all white men are and of right ought 
to be entitled to equal civil and political rights; that the servitude of the African race, as existing in these States, is mutually 
beneficial to both bond and free, and is abundantly authorized and justified by the experience of mankind, and the revealed will of the 
Almighty Creator, as recognized by all Christian nations; while the destruction of the existing relations between the two races, as 
advocated by our sectional enemies, would bring inevitable calamities upon both and desolation upon the fifteen slave-holding states.” 
— A Declaration of the Causes which Impel the State of Texas to Secede from the Federal Union, 2 February 1861 


“T consider the Tariff, but as the occasion, rather than the real cause of the present unhappy state of things. The truth can no 
longer be disguised, that the peculiar domestick institution of the Southern States, and the consequent direction, which that 
and her soil and climate have given to her industry, have placed them in regard to taxation and appropriations in opposite 
relation to the majority of the Union; against the danger of which, if there be no protective power in the reserved rights of the 
States, they must in the end be forced to rebel, or submit to have their permanent interests sacraficed, their domestick institutions 
subverted by Colonization and other schemes, and themselves & children reduced to wretchedness. Thus situated, the denial of 
the right of the State to interfere constitutionally in the last resort, more alarms the thinking, than all other causes.” 


— John C. Calhoun, in a letter to Virgil Maxcy on September 11, 1830 
Source: John C. Calhoun to Virgil Maxcy, September 11, 1830. Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe Papers, volume 35, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress 


Timeline of Events Leading Up to the Civil War 


June 18, 1812 — Congress declares war on the British Empire 

December 15, 1814-January 4, 1815 — Hartford Convention takes place in Hartford, Connecticut. 

December 24, 1814 — America and the British Empire sign a peace treaty at Ghent, Belgium. 

January 8, 1815 — Gen. Andrew Jackson defeats British Army at the Battle of New Orleans 

April 10, 1816 — Second Bank of the United States is chartered. 

January 1817 — American Colonization Society, an organization supporting deportation of slaves to Africa, was formed in Washington, D.C. 
March 4, 1817 — James Monroe is inaugurated as President of the United States. 

February 22, 1819 — United States of America acquires Florida from Spain. 

March 3, 1820 — Congress passes the Missouri Compromise. 

December 2, 1823 — Monroe Doctrine is established. 

February 9, 1825 — Congress elects John Quincy Adams as President of the U.S. after a deadlock. 

December 19, 1828 — South Carolina’s state legislature declared right of “nullification” of federal laws and condemns “Tariff of Abominations” 
March 4, 1829 — Andrew Jackson is inaugurated President of the United States. 

January 26-27, 1830 — U.S. Senator Daniel Webster delivers a Second Reply to U.S. Senator Robert Hayne of South Carolina. 
January 1, 1831 — William Lloyd Garrison establishes The Liberator, an abolitionist newspaper 

August 21, 1831 — Nat Turner and other slaves begin a slave revolt in Virginia; Nat Turner was tried and hanged on November 11, 1831 
July 10, 1832 — President Andrew Jackson vetoes a bill renewing the Second Bank of the United States. 

October 22, 1832 — South Carolina legislators met to discuss nullification in Columbia, South Carolina. 

December 10, 1832 — Andrew Jackson delivers a “Proclamation to the People of South Carolina Regarding Nullification and Secession”. 
December 12, 1832 — John C. Calhoun is elected a U.S. Senator from South Carolina 

December 28, 1832 — John C. Calhoun resigns as Vice President of the United States and begins serving in the U.S. Senate the next day. 
1832 — William Huntington Russell establishes Skull & Bones at Yale University. 

March 4, 1833 — Andrew Jackson is inaugurated for a second time. 

June 28, 1834 — Congress passes the Second Coinage Act 

January 30, 1835 — Richard Lawrence, an unemployed Englishman from London, attempts to assassinate President Andrew Jackson at the 
entrance of the U.S. Capitol in Washington, D.C. 

1836 — The Second Bank of the United States expires. 

February 23-March 6, 1836 — Battle of the Alamo in San Antonio, Texas 

April 21, 1836 — Sam Houston defeats Gen. Santa Anna at The Battle of San Jacinto in Texas. 

March 4, 1837 — Andrew Jackson leaves office and returns to Nashville, Tennessee. 

May 10, 1837 — The Panic of 1837 begins. 

1839-1842 — British Empire wages war against the Chinese Empire in the Opium War 

December 29, 1845 — Texas is admitted into the Union. 

May 13, 1846 — Congress declares war on Mexico 

December 28, 1846 — lowa is admitted into the Union 

February 2, 1848 — America and Mexico sign the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 

1849 — Gold Rush begins in California. 

March 31, 1850 — U.S. Senator John C. Calhoun dies in office. 

September 1850 — Congress passes the Compromise of 1850 and the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. 

September 9, 1850 — California is admitted into the Union as a free state. 

1852 — Harriet Beecher Stowe’s book Uncle Tom’s Cabin is published. 

February 28, 1854 — Republican Party is established. 

May 30, 1854 — Kansas-Nebraska Act is enacted. 

May-August 1854 — Bleeding Kansas 

March 4, 1857 — James Buchanan is inaugurated President of the United States. 

March 6, 1857 — U.S. Supreme Court decides Dred Scott v. Sanford 

August 21-October 15, 1858 — The Lincoln-Douglas Debates take place in Illinois 

February 14, 1859 — Oregon is admitted into the Union 

October 16, 1859 — Abolitionist John Brown and his followers raid a military arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Virginia (later West Virginia) 
November 6, 1860 — Presidential Election Day; Abraham Lincoln is elected President of the United States. 

December 10, 1860 — Howell Cobb (former Governor of Georgia) resigns as U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. 

December 20, 1860 — South Carolina “secedes” 

December 29, 1860 — John B. Floyd (former Governor of Virginia) resigns as U.S. Secretary of War. 

January 9, 1861 — Mississippi “secedes” 

January 10, 1861 — Florida “secedes”; Alabama “secedes’” on January 11, 1861; Georgia “secedes” on January 19, 1861. 

January 21, 1861 — U.S. Senator Jefferson Davis (D-Mississippi) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

January 26, 1861 — Louisiana “secedes” 

January 29, 1861 — Kansas is admitted into the Union 

February 1, 1861 — Texas “secedes” 

February 4, 1861 — U.S. Senator Judah P. Benjamin (D-Louisiana) and U.S. Senator John Slidell (D-Louisiana) resign from the U.S. Senate. 
February 18, 1861 — Jefferson Davis is inaugurated “President” of the “Confederate States of America” in Montgomery, Alabama 

March 4, 1861 — Abraham Lincoln is inaugurated President of the United States. 

March 11, 1861 — Rebel politicians sign and establish the “Confederate Constitution”. 

March 21, 1861 — Alexander Stephens delivers his “Cornerstone Speech.” 

April 12-13, 1861 — The Bombardment of Fort Sumter near Charleston, South Carolina 

April 17, 1861 — Virginia “secedes” 

April 19, 1861 — Riot in Baltimore, Maryland between U.S. Army soldiers headed to Washington, D.C. and Rebel supporters 

May 6, 1861 — Arkansas “secedes” 

May 7, 1861 — Tennessee “secedes”; North Carolina “secedes” on May 20, 1861 

July 21, 1861 — First Battle of Bull Run (Manassas) takes place in Virginia 
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Proclamation where slaves were freed. The light blue color indicates areas not covered by the Emancipation Proclamation. The Thirteenth 
Amendment would abolish slavery and involuntary servitude throughout the United States of America. 
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President Abraham Lincoln meets with his Cabinet for the first reading of the Emancipation Proclamation draft on July 22, 1862. Left to right: 
Edwin M. Stanton (Secretary of the Treasury), Salmon P. Chase (Secretary of the Treasury), President Abraham Lincoln, Gideon Welles 
(Secretary of the Navy), Caleb B. Smith (Secretary of the Interior, standing), William H. Seward (Secretary of State, seated), Montgomery Blair 
(U.S. Postmaster General, standing), and Edward Bates (U.S. Attorney General, seated). 


William H. Seward, Simon Cameron (Secretary of War and U.S. Minister to Russia), Salmon P. Chase, and Edward Bates were presidential 
candidates at the Republican National Convention in Chicago, Illinois in 1860. All five presidential candidates, including Abraham Lincoln 
himself, served in the executive branch in 1861. 
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“Fellow-citizens, we can not escape history. We of this Congress and this Administration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No 
personal significance or insignificance can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light us down in 
honor or dishonor to the latest generation. We say we are for the Union. The world will not forget that we say this. We know how to 
save the Union. The world knows we do know how to save it. We, even we here, hold the power and bear the responsibility. In giving 
freedom to the slave we assure freedom to the free--honorable alike in what we give and what we preserve. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of earth. Other means may succeed; this could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just--a way 
which if followed the world will forever applaud and God must forever bless.” 

—USS. President Abraham Lincoln, in his Second Annual Message (State of the Union) to Congress, December 1, 1862 
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-AN ADDRESS T0 THE PEOPLE OF THE FREE STATES 


BY THE , 
g 


: PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY.. 


RicuMonp, January 5, 1863. 
i Citizens of the non-slave-holding States of America, swayed by peaceable motives, I have used all my influence, often 
> - thereby endangering my position as the President of the Southern Confederacy, to have the unhappy conflict now existing ` 
between my people and yourselves, governed by those well established international rules, which heretofore have softened the | : 
asperities which necessarily ‘are the concomitants of a state of belligerency, but all my efforts in the premises have heretofore 
been unavailing. Now, therefore, I am compelled e necessitati rei to employ a measure, which most willingly I would have 
omitted to do, regarding, as I always must, State Rights, as the yery organism of politically associated society. 
„For nearly two years my people have been defending their inherent 1ights—their political, social and religious rights 
against the speculators of New England and their allies in the States heretofore regarded as conservative. The people of the 
Southern Confederacy have+making sacrifices such as the modern world has never witnessed—patiently, but determinedly, 
stood between their homeinterests and the well paid, well fed and well clad mercenaries of the Abolitionists, and I need not say 
that they have nobly vindicated the good name of American citizens. Heretofore, the warfare has been conducted by white 
men—peers, scions of the same stock ; but the programme has been changed, and your rulers despairing. of a triumph by the 
à į employment of white men, have degraded you and themselves, by inviting the co-operation of the black race. Thus, while 
they deprecate the intervention of white men—the French and the English—in behalf of the Southern Confederacy, they, 
these Abolitionists, do not hesitate to invoke the intervention of the African race ifi favor of the North. i 
The time has, therefore, come when a becoming respect for the good opinion of the civilized world impels me to set forth 
the following facts :— i 
First. Abraham Lincoln, the President of the Non-Slaveholding States, 
within the limits of the Southern Confederacy to be free. i 
Second. -Abraham Lincoln has declared that the slaves so emancipated may be used in the Army and Navy now under 
his control, by which he means to employ, against the Free People of the South, insurrectionary measures, the inevitable ten- f 
dency of which will be to inaugurate a Servile War, and thereby prove destructive, in a great measure, to slave property. 
Now, therefore, as a compensatory measure, I do hereby issue the following Address to the People of the Non-Slaveholding 
States :— 
On and after February 22, 1863, all free negroes withif the limits of the Southern Confederacy shall be placed on the slave 
status, and be deemed to be chattels, they and their issue forever. i 3 
All negroes who shall be taken in any of the States in which slavery does not now exist, in the progress of our arms, shall 
be adjudged, immediately after such capture, to occupy the slave status, and in all States which shall be vanquished by our 
arms, all free negroes shall, ¢pso facto, be reduced to the condition of helotism, so thatthe respective normal conditions of the 
white and black races may be ultimately placed on a permanent basis, so as to prevent the public peace from being thereafter 
endangered. } 
Therefore, while I would not ignore the conservative policy of the Slave States, namely, that a Federal Government cannot, 
without violating the fundamental principles of a Constitution, interfere with the internal policy of several States ; since, how- 
‘ever, Abraham Lincoln has seen fit to ignore the Constitution he has solemnly sworn to support, it ought not to be considered 
polemically or politically improper in me to vindicate the position which has been, at an early day of this Southern republic, 
assumed by the Confederacy, namely, that slavery is the corner-stone of a Western Republic. It is not necessary for me to 
elaborate this proposition. I may merely refer, in passing, to the prominent fact. that the South is emphatically a producing 
section of North America ; this is equally true of the West and Northwest, the people of which have been mainly dependent 
- on the South for the consumption of their products. The other States, in which slavery does not exist, have occupied a middle 
iis ` position, as to the South, West and Northwest. The ‘States of New England, from which all complicated difficulties have 
arisen, owe their greatness and power to the free suffrages of all other sections of North America; and yet, as is now evident, \ 
they have, from the adoption of the Federal Constitution, waged a persistent warfare against the interests of all the other 
States of the old Union. The great centre of their opposition has beea Slavery, while the annual statistics of their respective 
State Governments abundantly prove that they entertain within all their boundaries fewer negroes than any single State which i 
„does not tolerate slavery. ` i | 
In view of these facts, and conscientiously believing that the proper condition of the negro is slavery, or a complete sub- | 
jection to the white man,—and entertaining the belief that the day is not distant when the old Union will be restored with : i 
slavery nationally declared to be the proper condition of all'of African descent,—and in view of the future harmony and pro- i 4 
gress of all the States of America, I haye been induced to issue this address, so that there may be no misunderstanding in the l 
future. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
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CONFEDERATE RESPONSE TO THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
An Address to the People of the Free States by the President of the Southern Confederacy, Richmond, January 5, 1863. 


Citizens of the non-slaveholding States of America, swayed by peaceable motives, I have used all my influence, often thereby 
endangering my position as the President of the Southern Confederacy, to have the unhappy conflict now existing between my people 
and yourselves, governed by those well established international rules, which heretofore have softened the asperities which necessarily 
are the concomitants of a state of belligerency, but all my efforts in the premises have heretofore been unavailing. Now, therefore, I am 
compelled e necessitati rei to employ a measure, which most willingly I would have omitted to do, regarding, as I always must, State 
Rights, as the very organism of politically associated society. 


For nearly two years my people have been defending their inherent rights their political, social and religious rights against the 
speculators of New England and their allies in the States heretofore regarded as conservative. The people of the Southern Confederacy 
have -- making sacrifices such as the modern world has never witnessed -- patiently, but determinedly, stood between their home 
interests and the well paid, well fed and well clad mercenaries of the Abolitionists, and I need not say that they have nobly vindicated 
the good name of American citizens. Heretofore, the warfare has been conducted by white men -- peers, scions of the same stock; but 
the programme has been changed, and your rulers despairing of a triumph by the employment of white men, have degraded you and 
themselves, by inviting the cooperation of the black race. Thus, while they deprecate the intervention of white men -- the French and 
the English -- in behalf of the Southern Confederacy, they, these Abolitionists, do not hesitate to invoke the intervention of the African 
race in favor of the North. 


The time has, therefore, come when a becoming respect for the good opinion of the civilized world impels me to set forth the 
following facts: 


First. Abraham Lincoln, the President of the Non-Slaveholding States, has issued his proclamation, declaring the slaves within the 
limits of the Southern Confederacy to be free. 


Second. Abraham Lincoln has declared that the slaves so emancipated may be used in the Army and Navy, now under his control, by 
which he means to employ, against the Free People of the South, insurrectionary measures, the inevitable tendency of which will be to 
inaugurate a Servile War, and thereby prove destructive, in a great measure, to slave property. 


Now, therefore, as a compensatory measure, I do hereby issue the following Address to the People of the Non-Slaveholding States: 


On and after February 22, 1863, all free negroes within the limits of the Southern Confederacy shall be placed on the slave status, and 
be deemed to be chattels, they and their issue forever. All negroes who shall be taken in any of the States in which slavery does not 
now exist, in the progress of our arms, shall be adjudged, immediately after such capture, to occupy the slave status, and in all States 
which shall be vanquished by our arms, all free negroes shall, ipsofacto, be reduced to the condition of helotism, so that the respective 
normal conditions of the white and black races may be ultimately placed on a permanent basis, so as to prevent the public peace from 
being thereafter endangered. 


Therefore, while I would not ignore the conservative policy of the Slave States, namely, that a Federal Government cannot, without 
violating the fundamental principles of a Constitution, interfere with the internal policy of several States; since, however, Abraham 
Lincoln has seen fit to ignore the Constitution he has solemnly sworn to support, it ought not be considered polemically or politically 
improper in me to vindicate the position which has been at an early day of this Southern republic, assumed by the Confederacy, 
namely, that slavery is the corner-stone of a Western Republic. It is not necessary for me to elaborate this proposition. I may merely 
refer, in passing, to the prominent fact, that the South is emphatically a producing section of North America; this is equally true of the 
West and Northwest, the people of which have been mainly dependent on the South for the consumption of their products. The other 
States, in which slavery does not exist, have occupied a middle position, as to the South, West and Northwest. The States of New 
England, from which all complicated difficulties have arisen, owe their greatness and power to the free suffrages of all other sections 
of North America; and yet, as is now evident, they have, from the adoption of the Federal Constitution, waged a persistent warfare 
against the interests of all the other States of the old Union. The great centre of their opposition has been Slavery, while the annual 
statistics of their respective State Governments abundantly prove that they entertain within all their boundaries fewer negroes than any 
single State which does not tolerate slavery. 


In view of these facts, and conscientiously believing that the proper condition of the negro is slavery, or a complete subjection to the 
white man, -- and entertaining the belief that the day is not distant when the old Union will be restored with slavery nationally declared 
to be the proper condition of all of African descent, and in view of the future harmony and progress of all the States of America, I have 
been induced to issue this address, so that there may be no misunderstanding in the future. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Financiers & Promoters of the “Lost Cause” 


Lionel Nathan de Rothschild (1808-1879) is introduced in the House of Commons on 26 July 1858 by Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Abel Smith. (A painting by Henry Barraud. 1872) (The Rothschild Archive) 


Jewish bankers Baron James Mayer de Rothschild of Paris (second from left, 1792-1868) and Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild of 
London (second from right, 1808-1879) played a prominent role in financing the Civil War from their banking houses in London and Paris. 


British Prime Minister Viscount Palmerston [Henry John Temple] (left) and Emperor Napoleon III of France (right) sympathized with the Rebels 
(Confederates) during the Civil War and proposed to establish diplomatic relations with the “Confederate States of America”. Viscount 
Palmerston served as the Prime Minister of Great Britain from February 6, 1855 to February 19, 1858 and from June 12, 1859 to October 18, 
1865. Emperor Napoleon III of France ruled France from December 2, 1852 to September 4, 1870. 


“Permit me to issue and control the money of a nation, and I care not who makes its laws.” 
— Amschel Mayer Rothschild (1773-1855), in 1838 








A Bs EA s A $ 
Financiers of the Civil War: Alleged Rothschild agent and Rebel (Confederate) financier John Slidell (left) and Rothschild agent and Federal 
(Union) financier August Belmont Sr. (right). August Belmont Sr., a Jewish banker born in Germany, was the Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee from 1860 to 1872. August Belmont Sr. married John Slidell’s niece prior to the Civil War. John Slidell was born and 
raised in New York City and graduated from Columbia University in New York City in 1810; John Slidell moved to New Orleans around 1819. 
John Slidell served as a U.S. Senator from Louisiana before the Civil War and served as a Confederate envoy to France during the Civil War. 


The “Secessionists” of South Carolina 
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Francis Wilkinson Pickens, Milledge Luke Bonham, Laurence M. Keitt, William Porcher Miles, William H. Gist (Governor of South Carolina) 






OTHER PROMINENT SUPPORTERS OF THE “LOST CAUSE” 








Left to right: Alexander H. Stephens, William L. Yancey, Pierre Soule, Gen. Jubal A. Early, Gen. John C. Breckinridge, William T.S. 


| e. . > ; . nee 
Edmund Ruffin (January 5, 1794—June 17, 1865), a “Fire-Eater”, slaveowner, secessionist, and traitor who participated in firing 
artillery shells into Fort Sumter on April 12, 1861 and committed suicide on June 17, 1865. 
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Confederate (Rebel) Cabinet in 1861, left to right: Judah P. Benjamin (Attorney General), Stephen R. Mallory (Secretary of the Navy), 
Christopher Gustavus Memminger (Secretary of the Treasury), Alexander H. Stephens (Vice President), LeRoy Pope Walker 
(Secretary of War), Jefferson Davis (President), John H. Reagan (Postmaster General), Robert A. Toombs (Secretary of State). 


“Leave America divided into thirteen or, if you please, into three or four independent governments -- what armies could they 
raise and pay -- what fleets could they ever hope to have? If one was attacked, would the others fly to its succor, and spend their 
blood and money in its defense? Would there be no danger of their being flattered into neutrality by its specious promises, or 
seduced by a too great fondness for peace to decline hazarding their tranquillity and present safety for the sake of neighbors, of 
whom perhaps they have been jealous, and whose importance they are content to see diminished? Although such conduct would 
not be wise, it would, nevertheless, be natural. The history of the states of Greece, and of other countries, abounds with such 
instances, and it is not improbable that what has so often happened would, under similar circumstances, happen again. But 
admit that they might be willing to help the invaded State or confederacy. How, and when, and in what proportion shall aids of 
men and money be afforded? Who shall command the allied armies, and from which of them shall he receive his orders? Who 
shall settle the terms of peace, and in case of disputes what umpire shall decide between them and compel acquiescence? 
Various difficulties and inconveniences would be inseparable from such a situation; whereas one government, watching over the 
general and common interests, and combining and directing the powers and resources of the whole, would be free from all these 
embarrassments, and conduce far more to the safety of the people. But whatever may be our situation, whether firmly united 
under one national government, or split into a number of confederacies, certain it is, that foreign nations will know and 
view it exactly as it is; and they will act toward us accordingly. If they see that our national government is efficient and well 
administered, our trade prudently regulated, our militia properly organized and disciplined, our resources and finances discreetly 
managed, our credit re-established, our people free, contented, and united, they will be much more disposed to cultivate our 
friendship than provoke our resentment. If, on the other hand, they find us either destitute of an effectual government (each State 
doing right or wrong, as to its rulers may seem convenient), or split into three or four independent and probably discordant 
republics or confederacies, one inclining to Britain, another to France, and a third to Spain, and perhaps played off against each 
other by the three, what a poor, pitiful figure will America make in their eyes! How liable would she become not only to their 
contempt but to their outrage, and how soon would dear-bought experience proclaim that when a people or family so divide, it 
never fails to be against themselves.” — John Jay, Federalist No. 4 


Notable Rebel Politicians 











Name U.S. Federal and State Government Positions “Confederate” Government Positions 
John C. Calhoun U.S. Senator from South Carolina (1832-1843, 1845-1850) 
(B.A. Yale 1804) Secretary of State (1844-1845) 


Vice President of the U.S. (1825-1832) 
Secretary of War (1817-1825) 

U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1811-1817) 
John C. Breckinridge Vice President of the U.S. (1857-1861) Confederate Secretary of War (1865) 
U.S. Senator from Kentucky (1861) 


U.S. Congressman [Kentucky] (1851-1855) 











Howell Cobb U.S. Secretary of the Treasury (1857-1860) Chairman of the Secession Convention in 
U.S. Congressman [Georgia] (1843-1851, 1855-1857) Montgomery, Alabama (February 24, 1861); 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives (1849-1951) | Speaker of the Provisional Confederate Congress 
Governor of Georgia (1851-1853) (1861-1862); Major General in the Confederate Army 
John Buchanan Floyd U.S. Secretary of War (1857-1860) Brigadier General in the Confederate Army (1861) 
Governor of Virginia (1849-1852) 
Jacob Thompson U.S. Secretary of the Interior (1857-1861) Inspector General in the Confederate Army; 
U.S. Congressman [Mississippi] (1839-1851) confidential agent of the Confederacy to Canada 
1864-1865 
John Slidell U.S. Senator from Louisiana (1853-1861) Confederate financier 
(B.A. Columbia 1810) U.S. Congressman [Louisiana] (1843-1845) Confederate Diplomatic Agent (Paris, France) 
Judah P. Benjamin U.S. Senator from Louisiana (1853-1861) Confederate Secretary of State (1862-1865) 


Confederate Secretary of War (1861-1862) 
Confederate Attorney General (1861 





Jefferson Davis U.S. Senator from Mississippi (1847-1851; 1857-1861) Confederate President (1861-1865) 
U.S. Secretary of War (1853-1857) 
Albert Gallatin Brown U.S. Senator from Mississippi (1854-1861) Confederate Senator (1862-1865) 


U.S. Congressman [Mississippi] (1839-1841, 1847-1853) 
Governor of Mississippi (1844-1848) 

Robert M.T. Hunter U.S. Senator from Virginia (1847-1861) Confederate Secretary of State (1861-1862) 
U.S. Congressman [Virginia] (1837-1843, 1845-1847) Confederate Senator (1862-1865) 

Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives (1839-1841) | “Peace Commissioner” at Hampton Roads 


Conference (1865) 











James Murray Mason U.S. Senator from Virginia (1847-1861) Commissioner of the Confederacy to Great Britain 
(B.A. U. of Penn. 1818) President pro tempore of the U.S. Senate (1855-1859) and France (1861-1865) 
U.S. Congressman [Virginia] (1837-1839) 
Thomas Bragg U.S. Senator from North Carolina (1859-1861) Confederate Attorney General (1861-1863) 
Governor of North Carolina (1855-1859) 
Thomas L. Clingman U.S. Senator from North Carolina (1858-1861) Brigadier General in the Confederate Army 
U.S. Congressman [North Carolina] (1843-45, 1847-1858) 
Robert A. Toombs U.S. Senator from Georgia (1853-1861) Confederate Secretary of State (1861) 
U.S. Congressman [Georgia] (1845-1853) Brigadier General in the Confederate Army 
Alfred Iverson Sr. U.S. Senator from Georgia (1855-1861) 
(A.B. Princeton 1820) U.S. Congressman [Georgia] (1847-1849) 
Stephen R. Mallor U.S. Senator from Florida (1851-1861 Confederate Secretary of the Navy (1861-1865 
David Levy Yulee U.S. Senator from Florida (1845-1851, 1855-1861) [President of Florida Railroad Co. (1853-1866)] 
Clement C. Clay Jr. U.S. Senator from Alabama (1853-1861) Confederate Senator from Alabama (1861-1863) 
Confederate Diplomatic Agent (1863-1865) 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick U.S. Senator from Alabama (1848-49, 1853-55, 1855-61) 


President pro tempore of the U.S. Senate (1857-1860) 
Governor of Alabama (1841-1845) 

Robert Ward Johnson U.S. Senator from Arkansas (1853-1861) Confederate Senator from Arkansas (1862-1865) 

U.S. Congressman [Arkansas] (1847-1853) 


William King Sebastian U.S. Senator from Arkansas (1848-1861) 








John Hemphill U.S. Senator from Texas (1859-1861) Confederate Congressman from Texas (1861-1862) 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas (1846-1858) Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
Louis T. Wigfall U.S. Senator from Texas (1859-1861) Confederate Congressman from Texas 
Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
Alfred Osborn Pope U.S. Senator from Tennessee (1840-1842; 1859-1861) 
Nicholson 


James Henry Hammond | U.S. Senator from South Carolina (1857-1860) 
Governor of South Carolina (1842-1844) 


U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1835-1836) 


James Chesnut Jr. U.S. Senator from South Carolina (1859-1860) Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
(A.B. Princeton 1835) Delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress in 
Montgomery, Alabama (1861 
Alexander H. Stephens U.S. Congressman [Georgia] (1843-1859, 1873-1882) Confederate Vice President (1861-1865) 
Governor of Georgia (1882-1883) “Peace Commissioner” at Hampton Roads 














Conference (1865) 


John H. Reagan U.S. Congressman [Texas] (1857-1861, 1875-1887) Confederate Postmaster General (1861-1865) 





U.S. Senator from Texas (1887-1891) Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
James A. Seddon U.S. Congressman [Virginia] (1845-1847, 1849-1851) Confederate Secretary of War (1862-1865) 
Thomas Stanley Bocock | U.S. Congressman [Virginia] (1847-1861) Confederate Congressman from Virginia (1861- 


1862); Speaker of the Confederate House of 
Representatives (1862 











William Smith U.S. Congressman [Virginia] (1841-1843, 1853-1861) Confederate Congressman from Virginia (1862- 
Governor of Virginia (1846-1849) 1863); Governor of Virginia (1864-1865) 
Muscoe Russell Hunter | U.S. Congressman [Virginia] (1856-1861) Confederate Congressman from Virginia 
Garnett Member of Virginia State house of delegates (1853-1856) (1862-1864) 
Daniel C. De Jarnette U.S. Congressman [Virginia] (1859-1861) Confederate Congressman from Virginia 
Member of Virginia State house of delegates (1853-1858) (1862-1865) 
Alexander R. Boteler U.S. Congressman [Virginia] (1859-1861) Confederate Congressman from Virginia 
A.B. Princeton 1835 1862-1864 
Francis Wilkinson U.S. Minister to Russia (1858-1860) Governor of South Carolina (1860-1862) 
Pickens U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1834-1843) 
James Lawrence Orr U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1849-1859) Confederate Senator from South Carolina (1861) 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives (1857-1859) 
William Waters Boyce U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1853-1860) Confederate Congressman from South Carolina 
(1862-1864); Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
William Porcher Miles U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1857-1860) Confederate Congressman from South Carolina 
Mayor of Charleston, South Carolina (1855-1857) (1862-1864); Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
[President of University of South Carolina (1880-1882)] 
Robert Barnwell Rhett U.S. Senator from South Carolina (1850-1852) Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1837-1849) Delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress in 
Montgomery, Alabama (1861 
Robert W. Barnwell U.S. Senator from South Carolina (1850) Confederate Senator (1861-1865) 
(B.A. Harvard 1821) U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1829-1833) Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
Milledge Luke Bonham U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1857-1860 Governor of South Carolina (1862-1864 
Laurence M. Keitt U.S. Congressman [South Carolina] (1853-56, 1856-1860) | Member of Confederate Provisional Congress (1861) 
Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
John Jones McRae U.S. Congressman [Mississippi] (1858-1861) Confederate Congressman from Mississippi 
Governor of Mississippi (1854-1858) (1862-1864) 


U.S. Senator from Mississippi (1851-1852) 
Otho Robards Singleton | U.S. Congressman [Mississippi] (1853-1855, 1857-1861, | Confederate Congressman from Mississippi 




















1875-1887) (1861-1865) 
James Lawrence Pugh U.S. Congressman [Alabama] (1859-1861) Confederate Congressman from Alabama 
U.S. Senator from Alabama (1880-1897) (1861-1865) 
Jabez Lamar Monroe U.S. Congressman [Alabama] (1857-1861) Confederate Congressman from Alabama (1862- 
Curry U.S. Minister to Spain (1885-1888) 1864); Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
David Clopton U.S. Congressman [Alabama] (1859-1861) Confederate Congressman from Alabama 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Alabama (1884-1892) (1862-1864) 
George S. Hawkins U.S. Congressman [Florida] (1857-1861) Judge of the District Court of Florida (under the 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida (1846-1850 Confederate Government) (1862-1865 
Martin J. Crawford U.S. Congressman [Georgia] (1855-1861) Member of Confederate Provisional Congress (1861- 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Georgia (1880-1883) 1862); Signer of the Confederate Constitution 
Herschel V. Johnson Governor of Georgia (1853-1857) Confederate Senator from Georgia (1862-1865) 
U.S. Senator from Georgia (1848-1849) 
Zebulon B. Vance U.S. Congressman [North Carolina] (1858-1861) Governor of North Carolina (1862-1865) 


U.S. Senator from North Carolina (1879-1894) 
Governor of North Carolina (1876-1878) 











Lawrence O. Branch U.S. Congressman [North Carolina] (1855-1861) Brigadier General in the Confederate army; killed in 
(A.B. Princeton 1838) action at the Battle of Antietam 
William Nathan Harrell U.S. Congressman [North Carolina] (1859-1861) Confederate Congressman from North Carolina 
Smith (B.A. Yale 1834) Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina (1862-1865) 

1878-1889 
John Perkins Jr. U.S. Congressman [Louisiana] (1853-1855) Confederate Congressman (1864-1865) 
(B.A. Yale 1840, Delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress in 
Skull & Bones 1840) Montgomery, Alabama (1861-1862) 
William T.S. Barry U.S. Congressman [Mississippi] (1853-1855) Signer of the Confederate Constitution (1861) 
(B.A. Yale 1841, Delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress in 
Skull & Bones 1841 Montgomery, Alabama (1861-1862 
Pierre Soule U.S. Senator from Louisiana (1847, 1849-1853) [author of the Ostend Manifesto in 1854] 
(attended Jesuit U.S. Minister to Spain (1853-1855) 














college) 





“The primary object of the conspirators was the retention of political power long enjoyed, but which they plainly perceived was about 
to slip from their grasp. The first seat of their action was the United States Senate; the most effective of their earlier co-laborers were 
ministers in the cabinet of Buchanan...In South Carolina, in Alabama, and indeed throughout the Cotton States, there were many 
different disunion schemes; but the one which at length reached a fatal issue was organized by United States senators and members of 
the cabinet of Buchanan. Though these men did not know the strength, they knew well the weaknesses of the government they 
undertook to betray. They knew what was the proper time for action, and that “Danger to slavery” was their correct war-cry. With 
that the Southern people could be unified. By dexterous manipulations with the governors and Legislatures of the Border States they 
expected to attach those important communities to their cause, and oppose them as a bulwark to the attacks of the loyal portion of the 
nation. They intended to seize Washington, to prevent the inauguration, or to depose, perhaps to dispose of, the new President, to 
secure the government — to Mexicanize the nation. They concerted for the capture of all the national works in the Slave States, and 
prepared garrisons for them; they entrapped the army, and dispersed the navy of the nation, which they insidiously disarmed. Taking 
advantage of the offices they controlled, they threw into confusion its finances, robbed its treasury, and broke into its mints. They 
stripped its arsenals of rifles and cannon, its dock-yards of ships. They rendered nugatory its courts of law, and seduced from their 
allegiance the officers of its army and navy. They introduced insubordination into the public service, and thereby paralyzed it. They 
kept their confederates in Congress for the express purpose of obstructing legislation, and ruining the government which had been 
intrusted [sic] to their hands. They tried to exclude from Washington all means of defense, and thereby make it easy of capture...A 
secret meeting of the conspirators had been held in Washington (January 5", 1861), at which the senators from Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, and Florida were present. They decided on the plan of action subsequently carried out, and 
determined that a Convention of the seceding states should assemble at Montgomery during the following month. The secession of 
the Slave States which had not yet joined in the movement was to be secured, if possible, without submitting the matter to a vote of the 
people; but their senators and representatives were to remain in Congress as long as they could , to paralyze any movements hostile to 
the conspiracy; the arming of the South was to go on unceasingly; munitions of war of every kind were to be assiduously provided, 
and such preparations made that a military force of 100,000 men, exceeding any thing that it was supposed the government could raise, 
was to be in readiness at the time of Lincoln’s inauguration. Every exertion was to be made to obtain possession of the forts, dock- 
yards, arsenals, custom-houses, mints, and other public property, to induce the resignation of army and navy officers, and to constrain 
the various legal and other agents in the South to refuse to do their duty. The seizure of Washington had become a part of the plan, 
and hence the importance of prohibiting, by Congressional action, if possible, the accumulation of troops in it. If that could be 
accomplished, and Lincoln’s inauguration prevented, his election was to be declared unconstitutional, and possession of the 
government taken by the conspirators under plea of the right of self-preservation.” 

— History of the American Civil War by John William Draper, M.D., Volume II, Chapter XXXV, p. 42-45 (published in 1868) 


“As soon as the result of the election was known, various movements in the South indicated purposes of resistance. Among the 
Republicans there was this feeling, that they had fairly, on an open declaration of principles and policy, and according to the provisions 
of the constitution, elected a President, and if for this the South was going to make war, the contest might come as well first as last. 
The incipient steps towards secession were taken, however, before the election, by the officers of the government under President 
Buchanan. During 1860, 115,000 muskets were removed from Northern armories to Southern arsenals by one order. The Southern 
forts were left without efficient garrisons unless commanded by officers who could be relied upon for the South. In the navy the 
efficient vessels were sent into distant waters, and President Buchanan had said that the government was powerless to prevent 
secession. South Carolina led off in the secession movement. A convention was called to meet December 17. It met at Charleston, and 
on the twentieth an ordinance was passed dissolving the Union then existing between South Carolina and the other States under the 
name of the United States of America. In the debates in the convention, Mr. Parker said the movement was “no spasmodic effort; it 
had been gradually culminating for a long series of years.” Mr. Rhett declared that “the secession of South Carolina was not the event 
of a day; it is a matter which has been gathering head for thirty years.” Disclosures which have appeared since the rebellion prove 
clearly that the entire secession movement was concocted by conspirators who had their headquarters in Washington, and that most of 
them were holding offices under the government of the United States. On the night of January 5, 1861, a secret meeting was held, at 
which the Senators from Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi and Florida were present. Men bound by all the 
solemn obligations of honor, and their oaths registered to protect, defend and preserve the constitution and government of the United 
States, under which they were holding office and receiving their salaries, here met in conclave to destroy what they had sworn to 
protect and defend. They there, by resolution, decided that their several States should secede as soon as possible; that a convention of 
seceding States should be held at Montgomery, Alabama, not later than the 15th of February; and that the Senators and Members of 
Congress should and ought to remain in their seats as long as possible in order to defeat measures that might be proposed at 
Washington hostile to the secession movement. Davis of Mississippi, Slidell of Louisiana and Mallory were appointed a committee to 
carry these resolutions into effect; and in pursuance of these, Mississippi passed her ordinance of secession January 9; Alabama and 
Florida, January 11; Louisiana, January 26; and Texas, February 5. This was a new era in the history of America. Thus were taken the 
first steps to overthrow the government and the constitution of the United States— taken from motives of personal and sectional 
ambition, and for the purpose of establishing a government which should be permanently and completely in the interest of slavery.” 

— The Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln by Charles Maltby, p. 102-103 (published in 1884) 


The Buchanan Administration 





_ — m~e ~~ 1a 
President James Buchanan and his Cabinet, circa 1859. From left to right: Secretary of the Interior Jacob Thompson, Secretary of State Lewis 
Cass, Secretary of War John B. Floyd, President James Buchanan, Treasury Secretary Howell Cobb, Secretary of the Navy Isaac Toucey, 
Postmaster General Joseph Holt, and Attorney General Jeremiah S. Black. Secretary of War John B. Floyd and Treasury Secretary Howell 
Cobb would serve in the Rebel (Confederate) army during the Civil War. 


President James Buchanan’s Cabinet 

Lewis Cass (b. 1782 - d. 1866) — Secretary of State (March 6, 1857-December 14, 1860) 

Jeremiah S. Black (b.1810 -d.1883) — U.S. Attorney General (March 6, 1857-Dec. 16, 1860); Secretary of State (Dec. 17, 1860-March 5, 1861) 
Howell Cobb (b. 1815 - d. 1868) — Secretary of the Treasury (March 7, 1857-December 10, 1860) 

Philip F. Thomas — Secretary of the Treasury (December 12, 1860-January 14, 1861) 

John Adams Dix — Secretary of the Treasury (January 15, 1861 — March 6, 1861) 

John B. Floyd (b. 1806 - d. 1863) — Secretary of War (March 6, 1857-December 29, 1860) 

Isaac Toucey (b. 1796 - d. 1869) — Secretary of the Navy (March 7, 1857-March 4, 1861) 

Aaron V. Brown (b. 1795 - d. 1859) — Postmaster General of the United States (March 6, 1857-March 14, 1859) 

Joseph Holt — Postmaster General of the U.S. (March 9, 1859-Dec. 31, 1860); Secretary of War (Dec. 31, 1860-March 2, 1861) 
Horatio King — Postmaster General of the United States (February 12, 1861-March 7, 1861) 

Jacob Thompson (b. 1810 - d. 1885) — Secretary of the Interior (March 6, 1857-January 8, 1861) 

John C. Breckinridge (b. 1821 - d. 1875) — Vice President of the United States (March 4, 1857-March 4, 1861) 
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Howell Cobb (left), John Buchanan Floyd (center), and Jacob Thompson (right) 








Conspirators (U.S. Senators) who participated in the Secret Meeting held on January 5, 1861 
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Clement Claiborne Clay Jr. (Alabama), Benjamin Fitzpatrick (Alabama), Alfred Iverson Sr. (Georgia), Robert A. Too 





Robert Ward Johnson (Arkansas), William King Sebastian (Arkansas), John Hemphill (Texas), Louis T. Wigfall (Texas) 


Notes: Judah P. Benjamin was born on the Island of St. Croix, Danish West Indies on August 6, 1811. David Levy Yulee was born in St. 
Thomas, West Indies [British colony] on June 12, 1810. Stephen R. Mallory was born in Trinidad, West Indies [British colony] in 1813 and died 
in Pensacola, Florida, U.S.A. on November 9, 1873. John Slidell was born and raised in New York City. Jefferson Davis’s brother-in-law 
Richard Taylor was a member of Skull & Bones and a graduate of Yale University. John C. Calhoun graduated from Yale University; Judah P. 
Benjamin attended Yale University. 


Dates of “Secession” and Resignations 


December 20, 1860 — South Carolina “secedes” 
November 10, 1860 — U.S. Senator James Chesnut Jr. (D-South Carolina) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 
November 11, 1860 — U.S. Senator James Henry Hammond (D-South Carolina) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 


January 9, 1861 — Mississippi “secedes” 

December 1860 — U.S. Congressman Lucius Q.C. Lamar (D-Mississippi) resigns from the U.S. House of Representatives. 
January 12, 1861 — U.S. Congressman William Barksdale (D-Mississippi) resigns from the U.S. House of Representatives. 
January 12, 1861 — U.S. Congressman Reuben Davis (D-Mississippi) resigns from the U.S. House of Representatives. 

January 12, 1861 — U.S. Congressman John Jones McRae (D-Mississippi) resigns from the U.S. House of Representatives. 
January 12, 1861 — U.S. Congressman Otho Robards Singleton (D-Mississippi) resigns from the U.S. House of Representatives. 
January 12, 1861 — U.S. Senator Albert Gallatin Brown (D-Mississippi) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

January 21, 1861 — U.S. Senator Jefferson Davis (D-Mississippi) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 


January 26, 1861 — Louisiana “secedes” 

February 4, 1861 — U.S. Senator Judah P. Benjamin (D-Louisiana) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

February 4, 1861 — U.S. Senator John Slidell (D-Louisiana) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

February 5, 1861 — U.S. Congressman Miles Taylor (D-Louisiana) resigns from the U.S. House of Representatives. 


January 10, 1861 — Florida “secedes” 

January 21, 1861 — U.S. Senator Stephen R. Mallory (D-Florida) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

January 21, 1861 — U.S. Senator David Levy Yulee (D-Florida) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

January 21, 1861 — U.S. Congressman George S. Hawkins (D-Florida) resigns from the U.S. House of Representatives. 


January 11, 1861 — Alabama “secedes” 

January 21, 1861 — U.S. Senator Clement C. Clay Jr. (D-Alabama) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

January 21, 1861 — U.S. Senator Benjamin Fitzpatrick (D-Alabama) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

January 21, 1861 — U.S. Congressman David Clopton (D-Alabama) resigns from the U.S. House of Representatives. 


January 19, 1861 — Georgia “secedes” 
January 28, 1861 — U.S. Senator Alfred Iverson Sr. (D-Georgia) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 
February 4, 1861 — U.S. Senator Robert A. Toombs (D-Georgia) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 


February 1, 1861 — Texas “secedes” 

March 3, 1861 — U.S. Congressman John H. Reagan (D-Texas) concludes his term and leaves office. 
March 23, 1861 — U.S. Senator Louis T. Wigfall (D-Texas) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

July 1861 — U.S. Senator John Hemphill (D-Texas) is expelled from the U.S. Senate. 


April 17, 1861 — Virginia “secedes” 
March 28, 1861 — U.S. Senator Robert M.T. Hunter (D-Virginia) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 
March 28, 1861 — U.S. Senator James Murray Mason (D-Virginia) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 


May 6, 1861 — Arkansas “secedes” 
March 3, 1861 — U.S. Senator Robert Ward Johnson (D-Arkansas) concludes his term and leaves office. 
July 11, 1861 — U.S. Senator William King Sebastian (D-Arkansas) is expelled from the U.S. Senate. 


May 7, 1861 — Tennessee “secedes” 
March 3, 1861 — U.S. Senator Alfred Osborn Pope Nicholson (D-Tennessee) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 


May 20, 1861 — North Carolina “secedes” 

March 3, 1861 — U.S. Congressman Zebulon B. Vance (D-North Carolina) concludes his term and leaves office. 
March 6, 1861 — U.S. Senator Thomas Bragg (D-North Carolina) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 

March 28, 1861 — U.S. Senator Thomas L. Clingman (D-North Carolina) resigns from the U.S. Senate. 


December 10, 1860 — Howell Cobb resigns as U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. 
December 29, 1860 — John B. Floyd resigns as U.S. Secretary of War. 
January 8, 1861 — Jacob Thompson resigns as U.S. Secretary of the Interior. 


February 18, 1861 — Jefferson Davis is inaugurated “President” of the “Confederate States of America” in Montgomery, Alabama 
February 20, 1861 — U.S. Senate passes the Morrill tariff bill by a margin of 25-14. 

March 2, 1861 — U.S. President James Buchanan signs the Morrill tariff bill into law. 

March 4, 1861 — Abraham Lincoln is inaugurated President of the United States. 

March 11, 1861 — Rebel politicians sign and establish the “Confederate Constitution”. 

March 21, 1861 — Alexander Stephens delivers his “Cornerstone Speech.” 

April 12-13, 1861 — The Bombardment of Fort Sumter near Charleston, South Carolina 

April 19, 1861 — Riot in Baltimore, Maryland between U.S. Army soldiers headed to Washington, D.C. and Rebel supporters 
July 21, 1861 — First Battle of Bull Run (Manassas) takes place in Virginia 


South Carolina Ordinance of Secession 


South Carolina was the first state of those that eventually formed the Confederate States of America to secede from the United 
States of America. On November 10, 1860, the South Carolina legislature called a special convention to consider the question of 
secession. On December 20, 1860, they adopted the Ordinance of Secession. The Ordinance of Secession as adopted in the city 
of Charleston is as follows: 


x k k 


An Ordinance to Dissolve the Union between the State of South Carolina and Other States United with Her under The Compact 
Entitled the Constitution of the United States of America. 


We the people of the State of South Carolina, in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and 
ordained, that the ordinance adopted by us in convention on the 23d day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-eight, whereby the Constitution of the United States of America was ratified, and also all acts and parts of 
acts of the General Assembly of this State ratifying amendments of said Constitution are hereby repealed and that the union now 
subsisting between South Carolina and other States under the name of the United States of America is hereby dissolved. 


Done at Charleston the 20th day of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty. 


x k k 


The following are the signers of the Ordinance of Secession and the parishes which they represented in the convention: 
* Abbeville: Thomas Chiles Perrin, Edward Noble, J. H. Wilson, Thomas Thomson, David Louis Wardlaw, John Alfred 
Calhoun. 

* All-Saints: John Izard Middleton, Benjamin E. Session. 

* Anderson: J. N. Whitner, James L. Orr, J. P. Reed, R.F. Simpson, Benjamin Franklin Mauldin. 

* Barnwell: Lewis Malone Ayer, Jr., W. Peronneau Finley, J. J. Brabham, Benjamin W. Lawton, D. F. Jamison. 
* Chester: John McKee, Thomas W. Moore, Richard Woods, A. Q. Dunovant. 

* Chesterfield: John A. Inglis, Henry Mciver, Stephen Jackson. 

* Christ Church: W. Pickney Shingler, Peter P. Bonneau. 

* Clarendon: John P. Richardson, John J. Ingram. 

* Darlington: Edgar W. Charles, Julias A. Dargan, Isaac D. Wilson, John M. Timmons. 

* Edgefield: Francis Hugh Wardlaw, R. G. M. Dunovant, James parsons Carroll, William Gregg, Andrew J. Hammond, James 
Tompkins, James C. Smyly. 

* Fairfield: John Hugh Means, William Strother Lyles, Henry Campbell Davis, John Buchanan. 

* Greenville: James C. Furman, P.E. Duncan, W. K. Easley, James Harrison, W. H. Campbell. 

* Horry: Thomas W. Beaty, William J. Ellis. 

* Kershaw: T. J. Withers, James C. Chestnut, Jr. 

* Lancaster: R. L. Crawford, W. C. Cauthen, D. P. Robinson. 

* Laurens: H. C. Young, Y. W. Garlington, John D. Williams, W. D. Watts, Thomas Wier. 

* Lexington: H. I. Caughman, John C. Geiger, Paul Quatlebaum. 

* Marion: W. B. Rowell, Chesley D. Evans, William W. Harllee, A. W. Bethea. 

* Marlboro: E. W. Goodwin, William D. Johnson, Alex McLeod. 

* Newberry: John P. Kinard, Robert Moorman, Joseph Caldwell, Simeon Fair. 

* Orange: Thomas Worth Glover, Lawrence M. Keitt, Donald Rowe Barton. 

* Pickens: William Hunter, Andrew F. Lewis, Robert A. Thompson, William S. Grisham, John Maxwell. 

* Prince William's: John E. Frampton, W. Ferguson Hutson. 

* Richland: W. F. DeSaussure, William Hopkins, James H. Adams, Maxcy Gregg, John H. Kinsler. 

* St. Andrew's: Ephraim M. Clark, Alex. H. Brown. 

* St. Bartholomew's: E. St. P. Bellinger, Merrick E. Carn, E. R. Henderson, Peter Stokes. 

* St. George's, Dorchester: Daniel Flood, David C. Appleby. 

* St. Helena: R. W. Barnwell, Joseph Daniel Pope. 

* St. James's, Goose Creek: John M. Shingler, C. P. Brown. 

* St. James's, Santee: Daniel DuPree, A. Mazyck. 

* St. John's, Berkeley: William Cain, P. G. Snowden. 

* St. John's, Colleton: George W. Seabrook, Sr., John Jenkins. 

* St. Luke's: R. J. Davant, E. M. Seabrook. 

* St. Matthew's: John J. Wannamaker. 


* St. Paul's: Elias B. Scott, Joseph E. Jenkins. 

* St. Peter's: Langdon Cheves, George Rhodes. 

* St. Philip's and St. Michael's: A. G. Magrath, William Porcher Miles, John Townsend, Robert N. Gourdin, H. W. Connor, 
Theodore D. Wagner, R. Barnwell Rhett, C. G. Memminger, Gabriel Manigault, John Julius Pringle Smith, Isaac W. Hayne, 
John H. Honour, Richard DeTreville, Thomas M. Hanckel, A. W. Burnet, Thomas Y. Simons, L. W. Spratt, Williams 
Middleton, R. D. Richardson, B. H. Rutledge, Edward McCrady, Francis J. Porcher. 

* St. Stephen's: T. L. Gourdin, John S. Palmer. 

* St. Thomas's and St. Dennis's: John L. Nowell, John S. O'Hear. 

* Spartanburg: John G. Landrum, B. B. Foster, Benjamin F. Kilgo, J. H. Carlisle, Simpson Bobo, William Curtis. 

* Sumter: H. D. Green, Matthew P. Mayes, Thomas Reese English, Sr., Albertus Chambers Spain. 

* Union: J. M. Gadberry, J. S. Sims, William H. Gist, James Jefferies. 

* Williamsburg: Anthony W. Dozier, John G. Pressley, R. C. Logan. 

* Winyaw: Francis S. Parker, Benjamin Faneuil Dunkin, Samuel Taylor Atkinson, Alex. M. Forster. 

* York: William Blackburn Wilson, Robert T. Allison, Samuel Rainey, A. Baxter Springs, A. I. Barron. 


The members who composed the Secession Convention of the State of South Carolina were chosen from the various parishes of 
the several districts of the State. Since the war, however, the State has been divided into counties, and reprepresentation from 


parishes is no longer in vogue. 


Source: 








SECRET MEETING OF SOUTHERN UNIONISTS—[Skercume py om Srectay ARTIT, A. R Wann) 


Secret meeting of Southern Unionists during the Civil War. Southern Unionists were Southerners (white and black) who remained loyal to the 
Union; many Southern Unionists adhered to Andrew Jackson’s loyalty to the Union and his opposition to nullification and secession. A majority 
of the Southern Unionists lived in the Appalachians, northern Alabama, eastern Tennessee, and western Virginia. Southern Unionists 
eventually served with the Union Army and fought against the Rebels to prevent Jefferson Davis and his Home Guards from conscripting 
[coercing] them into serving in the Rebel army. 


Many German immigrants living in the Hill Country in Texas (near Austin and San Antonio) remained loyal to the Union; at least 35 German- 
born Unionists were killed by Rebel (Confederate) soldiers during The Nueces Massacre near the Nueces River in Texas in the early morning 
hours of August 10, 1862. By an order issued (presumably by Jefferson Davis) on May 30, 1862, Confederate Brigadier General Paul Octave 
Hebert imposed martial law over the entire state of Texas. Paul Octave Hebert was the Governor of Louisiana from 1853-1856. 


Cornerstone Speech 


Alexander H. Stephens 
March 21, 1861 
Savannah, Georgia 


When perfect quiet is restored, | shall proceed. | cannot speak so long as there is any noise or confusion. | shall take my time—I feel quite 
prepared to spend the night with you if necessary. | very much regret that everyone who desires cannot hear what | have to say. Not that | 
have any display to make, or anything very entertaining to present, but such views as | have to give, | wish all, not only in this city, but in this 
State, and throughout our Confederate Republic, could hear, who have a desire to hear them. 


| was remarking that we are passing through one of the greatest revolutions in the annals of the world. Seven States have within the last three 
months thrown off an old government and formed a new. This revolution has been signally marked, up to this time, by the fact of its having 
been accomplished without the loss of a single drop of blood. 


This new constitution. or form of government, constitutes the subject to which your attention will be partly invited. In reference to it, | make this 
first general remark: it amply secures all our ancient rights, franchises, and liberties. All the great principles of Magna Charta are retained in it. 
No citizen is deprived of life, liberty, or property, but by the judgment of his peers under the laws of the land. The great principle of religious 
liberty, which was the honor and pride of the old constitution, is still maintained and secured. All the essentials of the old constitution, which 
have endeared it to the hearts of the American people, have been preserved and perpetuated. Some changes have been made. Some of 
these | should have preferred not to have seen made; but other important changes do meet my cordial approbation. They form great 
improvements upon the old constitution. So, taking the whole new constitution, | have no hesitancy in giving it as my judgment that it is 
decidedly better than the old. 


Allow me briefly to allude to some of these improvements. The question of building up class interests, or fostering one branch of industry to the 
prejudice of another under the exercise of the revenue power, which gave us so much trouble under the old constitution, is put at rest forever 
under the new. We allow the imposition of no duty with a view of giving advantage to one class of persons, in any trade or business, over those 
of another. All, under our system, stand upon the same broad principles of perfect equality. Honest labor and enterprise are left free and 
unrestricted in whatever pursuit they may be engaged. This old thorn of the tariff, which was the cause of so much irritation in the old body 
politic, is removed forever from the new. 


Again, the subject of internal improvements, under the power of Congress to regulate commerce, is put at rest under our system. The power, 
claimed by construction under the old constitution, was at least a doubtful one; it rested solely upon construction. We of the South, generally 
apart from considerations of constitutional principles, opposed its exercise upon grounds of its inexpediency and injustice. Notwithstanding this 
opposition, millions of money, from the common treasury had been drawn for such purposes. Our opposition sprang from no hostility to 
commerce, or to all necessary aids for facilitating it. With us it was simply a question upon whom the burden should fall. In Georgia, for 
instance, we have done as much for the cause of internal improvements as any other portion of the country, according to population and 
means. We have stretched out lines of railroads from the seaboard to the mountains; dug down the hills, and filled up the valleys at a cost of 
not less than $25,000,000. All this was done to open an outlet for our products of the interior, and those to the west of us, to reach the marts of 
the world. No State was in greater need of such facilities than Georgia, but we did not ask that these works should be made by appropriations 
out of the common treasury. The cost of the grading, the superstructure, and the equipment of our roads was borne by those who had entered 
into the enterprise. Nay, more not only the cost of the iron—no small item in the aggregate cost—was borne in the same way, but we were 
compelled to pay into the common treasury several millions of dollars for the privilege of importing the iron, after the price was paid for it 
abroad. What justice was there in taking this money, which our people paid into the common treasury on the importation of our iron, and 
applying it to the improvement of rivers and harbors elsewhere? The true principle is to subject the commerce of every locality, to whatever 
burdens may be necessary to facilitate it. If Charleston harbor needs improvement, let the commerce of Charleston bear the burden. If the 
mouth of the Savannah river has to be cleared out, let the sea-going navigation which is benefited by it, bear the burden. So with the mouths of 
the Alabama and Mississippi river. Just as the products of the interior, our cotton, wheat, corn, and other articles, have to bear the necessary 
rates of freight over our railroads to reach the seas. This is again the broad principle of perfect equality and justice, and it is especially set forth 
and established in our new constitution. 


Another feature to which I will allude is that the new constitution provides that cabinet ministers and heads of departments may 
have the privilege of seats upon the floor of the Senate and House of Representatives and may have the right to participate in the 
debates and discussions upon the various subjects of administration. | should have preferred that this provision should have gone 
further, and required the President to select his constitutional advisers from the Senate and House of Representatives. That would 
have conformed entirely to the practice in the British Parliament, which, in my judgment, is one of the wisest provisions in the 
British constitution. It is the only feature that saves that government. It is that which gives it stability in its facility to change its 
administration. Ours, as it is, is a great approximation to the right principle. 


Under the old constitution, a secretary of the treasury for instance, had no opportunity, save by his annual reports, of presenting any scheme 
or plan of finance or other matter. He had no opportunity of explaining, expounding, enforcing, or defending his views of policy; his only resort 
was through the medium of an organ. In the British parliament, the premier brings in his budget and stands before the nation responsible for its 
every item. If it is indefensible, he falls before the attacks upon it, as he ought to. This will now be the case to a limited extent under our 
system. In the new constitution, provision has been made by which our heads of departments can speak for themselves and the 
administration, in behalf of its entire policy, without resorting to the indirect and highly objectionable medium of a newspaper. It is to be greatly 
hoped that under our system we shall never have what is known as a government organ. 


Another change in the constitution relates to the length of the tenure of the presidential office. In the new constitution it is six years 
instead of four, and the President rendered ineligible for a re-election. This is certainly a decidedly conservative change. It will 
remove from the incumbent all temptation to use his office or exert the powers confided to him for any objects of personal ambition. 
The only incentive to that higher ambition which should move and actuate one holding such high trusts in his hands, will be the 
good of the people, the advancement, prosperity, happiness, safety, honor, and true glory of the confederacy. 


But not to be tedious in enumerating the numerous changes for the better, allow me to allude to one other —though last, not least. The new 
constitution has put at rest, forever, all the agitating questions relating to our peculiar institution—African slavery as it exists 
amongst us—the proper status of the negro in our form of civilization. This was the immediate cause of the late rupture and present 
revolution. Jefferson in his forecast, had anticipated this, as the "rock upon which the old Union would split." He was right. What was 
conjecture with him, is now a realized fact. But whether he fully comprehended the great truth upon which that rock stood and stands, may be 
doubted. The prevailing ideas entertained by him and most of the leading statesmen at the time of the formation of the old 
constitution, were that the enslavement of the African was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was wrong in principle, socially, 
morally, and politically. It was an evil they knew not well how to deal with, but the general opinion of the men of that day was that, somehow 
or other in the order of Providence, the institution would be evanescent and pass away. This idea, though not incorporated in the constitution, 
was the prevailing idea at that time. The constitution, it is true, secured every essential guarantee to the institution while it should last, and 
hence no argument can be justly urged against the constitutional guarantees thus secured, because of the common sentiment of the day. 
Those ideas, however, were fundamentally wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the equality of races. This was an error. It was a sandy 
foundation, and the government built upon it fell when the "storm came and the wind blew." 


Our new government is founded upon exactly the opposite idea; its foundations are laid, its corner- stone rests, upon the great truth 
that the negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery—subordination to the superior race—is his natural and normal condition. 
This, our new government, is the first, in the history of the world, based upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral truth. This 
truth has been slow in the process of its development, like all other truths in the various departments of science. It has been so even amongst 
us. Many who hear me, perhaps, can recollect well, that this truth was not generally admitted, even within their day. The errors of the past 
generation still clung to many as late as twenty years ago. Those at the North, who still cling to these errors, with a zeal above knowledge, we 
justly denominate fanatics. All fanaticism springs from an aberration of the mind—from a defect in reasoning. It is a species of insanity. One of 
the most striking characteristics of insanity, in many instances, is forming correct conclusions from fancied or erroneous premises; so with the 
anti-slavery fanatics. Their conclusions are right if their premises were. They assume that the negro is equal, and hence conclude that he is 
entitled to equal privileges and rights with the white man. If their premises were correct, their conclusions would be logical and just—but their 
premise being wrong, their whole argument fails. | recollect once of having heard a gentleman from one of the northern States, of great power 
and ability, announce in the House of Representatives, with imposing effect, that we of the South would be compelled, ultimately, to yield upon 
this subject of slavery, that it was as impossible to war successfully against a principle in politics, as it was in physics or mechanics. That the 
principle would ultimately prevail. That we, in maintaining slavery as it exists with us, were warring against a principle, a principle founded in 
nature, the principle of the equality of men. The reply | made to him was, that upon his own grounds, we should, ultimately, succeed, and that 
he and his associates, in this crusade against our institutions, would ultimately fail. The truth announced, that it was as impossible to war 
successfully against a principle in politics as it was in physics and mechanics, | admitted; but told him that it was he, and those acting with him, 
who were warring against a principle. They were attempting to make things equal which the Creator had made unequal. 


In the conflict thus far, success has been on our side, complete throughout the length and breadth of the Confederate States. It is upon this, as 
| have stated, our social fabric is firmly planted; and | cannot permit myself to doubt the ultimate success of a full recognition of this principle 
throughout the civilized and enlightened world. 


As | have stated, the truth of this principle may be slow in development, as all truths are and ever have been, in the various branches of 
science. It was so with the principles announced by Galileo—it was so with Adam Smith and his principles of political economy. It was so with 
Harvey, and his theory of the circulation of the blood. It is stated that not a single one of the medical profession, living at the time of the 
announcement of the truths made by him, admitted them. Now, they are universally acknowledged. May we not, therefore, look with 
confidence to the ultimate universal acknowledgment of the truths upon which our system rests? It is the first government ever instituted upon 
the principles in strict conformity to nature, and the ordination of Providence, in furnishing the materials of human society. Many governments 
have been founded upon the principle of the subordination and serfdom of certain classes of the same race; such were and are in violation of 
the laws of nature. Our system commits no such violation of nature’s laws. With us, all of the white race, however high or low, rich or 
poor, are equal in the eye of the law. Not so with the negro. Subordination is his place. He, by nature, or by the curse against Canaan, is 
fitted for that condition which he occupies in our system. The architect, in the construction of buildings, lays the foundation with the proper 
material-the granite; then comes the brick or the marble. The substratum of our society is made of the material fitted by nature for it, and by 
experience we know that it is best, not only for the superior, but for the inferior race, that it should be so. It is, indeed, in conformity with the 
ordinance of the Creator. It is not for us to inquire into the wisdom of His ordinances, or to question them. For His own purposes, He has made 
one race to differ from another, as He has made "one star to differ from another star in glory." The great objects of humanity are best attained 
when there is conformity to His laws and decrees, in the formation of governments as well as in all things else. Our confederacy is founded 
upon principles in strict conformity with these laws. This stone which was rejected by the first builders "is become the chief of the corner"—the 
real "corner-stone"—in our new edifice. | have been asked, what of the future? It has been apprehended by some that we would have arrayed 
against us the civilized world. | care not who or how many they may be against us, when we stand upon the eternal principles of truth, if we are 
true to ourselves and the principles for which we contend, we are obliged to, and must triumph. 


Thousands of people who begin to understand these truths are not yet completely out of the shell; they do not see them in their length and 
breadth. We hear much of the civilization and Christianization of the barbarous tribes of Africa. In my judgment, those ends will never be 
attained, but by first teaching them the lesson taught to Adam, that "in the sweat of his brow he should eat his bread," and teaching them to 
work, and feed, and clothe themselves. 


But to pass on: Some have propounded the inquiry whether it is practicable for us to go on with the confederacy without further accessions? 
Have we the means and ability to maintain nationality among the powers of the earth? On this point | would barely say, that as anxiously as we 


all have been, and are, for the border States, with institutions similar to ours, to join us, still we are abundantly able to maintain our position, 
even if they should ultimately make up their minds not to cast their destiny with us. That they ultimately will join us—be compelled to do it—is 
my confident belief; but we can get on very well without them, even if they should not. 


We have all the essential elements of a high national career. The idea has been given out at the North, and even in the border States, that we 
are too small and too weak to maintain a separate nationality. This is a great mistake. In extent of territory we embrace five hundred and sixty- 
four thousand square miles and upward. This is upward of two hundred thousand square miles more than was included within the limits of the 
original thirteen States. It is an area of country more than double the territory of France or the Austrian empire. France, in round numbers, has 
but two hundred and twelve thousand square miles. Austria, in round numbers, has two hundred and forty-eight thousand square miles. Ours 
is greater than both combined. It is greater than all France, Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain, including England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
together. In population we have upward of five millions, according to the census of 1860; this includes white and black. The entire population, 
including white and black, of the original thirteen States, was less than four millions in 1790, and still less in 76, when the independence of our 
fathers was achieved. If they, with a less population, dared maintain their independence against the greatest power on earth, shall we have 
any apprehension of maintaining ours now? 


In point of material wealth and resources, we are greatly in advance of them. The taxable property of the Confederate States cannot be less 
than twenty-two hundred millions of dollars! This, | think | venture but little in saying, may be considered as five times more than the colonies 
possessed at the time they achieved their independence. Georgia, alone, possessed last year, according to the report of our comptroller- 
general, six hundred and seventy-two millions of taxable property. The debts of the seven confederate States sum up in the aggregate less 
than eighteen millions, while the existing debts of the other of the late United States sum up in the aggregate the enormous amount of one 
hundred and seventy-four millions of dollars. This is without taking into account the heavy city debts, corporation debts, and railroad debts, 
which press, and will continue to press, as a heavy incubus upon the resources of those States. These debts, added to others, make a sum 
total not much under five hundred millions of dollars. With such an area of territory as we have-with such an amount of population-with a 
climate and soil unsurpassed by any on the face of the earth-with such resources already at our command-with productions which control the 
commerce of the world-who can entertain any apprehensions as to our ability to succeed, whether others join us or not? 


It is true, | believe | state but the common sentiment, when | declare my earnest desire that the border States should join us. The differences of 
opinion that existed among us anterior to secession, related more to the policy in securing that result by co-operation than from any difference 
upon the ultimate security we all looked to in common. 


These differences of opinion were more in reference to policy than principle, and as Mr. Jefferson said in his inaugural, in 1801, after the 
heated contest preceding his election, that there might be differences of opinion without differences on principle, and that all, to some extent, 
had been Federalists and all Republicans; so it may now be said of us, that whatever differences of opinion as to the best policy in having a 
co-operation with our border sister slave States, if the worst came to the worst, that as we were all co-operationists, we are now all for 
independence, whether they come or not. 


In this connection | take this occasion to state, that | was not without grave and serious apprehensions, that if the worst came to the worst, and 
cutting loose from the old government should be the only remedy for our safety and security, it would be attended with much more serious ills 
than it has been as yet. Thus far we have seen none of those incidents which usually attend revolutions. No such material as such convulsions 
usually throw up has been seen. Wisdom, prudence, and patriotism, have marked every step of our progress thus far. This augurs well for the 
future, and it is a matter of sincere gratification to me, that | am enabled to make the declaration. Of the men | met in the Congress at 
Montgomery, | may be pardoned for saying this, an abler, wiser, a more conservative, deliberate, determined, resolute, and patriotic body of 
men, | never met in my life. Their works speak for them; the provisional government speaks for them; the constitution of the permanent 
government will be a lasting monument of their worth, merit, and statesmanship. 


But to return to the question of the future. What is to be the result of this revolution? 


Will every thing, commenced so well, continue as it has begun? In reply to this anxious inquiry, | can only say it all depends upon ourselves. A 
young man starting out in life on his majority, with health, talent, and ability, under a favoring Providence, may be said to be the architect of his 
own fortunes. His destinies are in his own hands. He may make for himself a name, of honor or dishonor, according to his own acts. If he 
plants himself upon truth, integrity, honor and uprightness, with industry, patience and energy, he cannot fail of success. So it is with us. We 
are a young republic, just entering upon the arena of nations; we will be the architects of our own fortunes. Our destiny, under Providence, is in 
our own hands. With wisdom, prudence, and statesmanship on the part of our public men, and intelligence, virtue and patriotism on the part of 
the people, success, to the full measures of our most sanguine hopes, may be looked for. But if unwise counsels prevail—if we become 
divided—if schisms arise—if dissentions spring up—if factions are engendered—f party spirit, nourished by unholy personal ambition shall 
rear its hydra head, | have no good to prophesy for you. Without intelligence, virtue, integrity, and patriotism on the part of the people, no 
republic or representative government can be durable or stable. 


We have intelligence, and virtue, and patriotism. All that is required is to cultivate and perpetuate these. Intelligence will not do without virtue. 
France was a nation of philosophers. These philosophers become Jacobins. They lacked that virtue, that devotion to moral principle, and that 
patriotism which is essential to good government Organized upon principles of perfect justice and right-seeking amity and friendship with all 
other powers-| see no obstacle in the way of our upward and onward progress. Our growth, by accessions from other States, will depend 
greatly upon whether we present to the world, as | trust we shall, a better government than that to which neighboring States belong. If we do 
this, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas cannot hesitate long; neither can Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. They will necessarily 
gravitate to us by an imperious law. We made ample provision in our constitution for the admission of other States; it is more guarded, and 
wisely so, | think, than the old constitution on the same subject, but not too guarded to receive them as fast as it may be proper. Looking to 
the distant future, and, perhaps, not very far distant either, it is not beyond the range of possibility, and even probability, that all the 
great States of the north-west will gravitate this way, as well as Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, etc. Should they do so, 
our doors are wide enough to receive them, but not until they are ready to assimilate with us in principle. 


The process of disintegration in the old Union may be expected to go on with almost absolute certainty if we pursue the right course. We are 
now the nucleus of a growing power which, if we are true to ourselves, our destiny, and high mission, will become the controlling power on this 
continent. To what extent accessions will go on in the process of time, or where it will end, the future will determine. So far as it concerns 
States of the old Union, this process will be upon no such principles of reconstruction as now spoken of, but upon reorganization and new 
assimilation. Such are some of the glimpses of the future as | catch them. 


But at first we must necessarily meet with the inconveniences and difficulties and embarrassments incident to all changes of government. 
These will be felt in our postal affairs and changes in the channel of trade. These inconveniences, it is to be hoped, will be but temporary, and 
must be borne with patience and forbearance. 


As to whether we shall have war with our late confederates, or whether all matters of differences between us shall be amicably settled, | can 
only say that the prospect for a peaceful adjustment is better, so far as | am informed, than it has been. The prospect of war is, at least, not so 
threatening as it has been. The idea of coercion, shadowed forth in President Lincoln’s inaugural, seems not to be followed up thus far so 
vigorously as was expected. Fort Sumter, it is believed, will soon be evacuated. What course will be pursued toward Fort Pickens, and the 
other forts on the gulf, is not so well understood. It is to be greatly desired that all of them should be surrendered. Our object is peace, not only 
with the North, but with the world. All matters relating to the public property, public liabilities of the Union when we were members of it, we are 
ready and willing to adjust and settle upon the principles of right, equity, and good faith. War can be of no more benefit to the North than to us. 
Whether the intention of evacuating Fort Sumter is to be received as an evidence of a desire for a peaceful solution of our difficulties with the 
United States, or the result of necessity, | will not undertake to say. | would feign hope the former. Rumors are afloat, however, that it is the 
result of necessity. All | can say to you, therefore, on that point is, keep your armor bright and your powder dry. 


The surest way to secure peace, is to show your ability to maintain your rights. The principles and position of the present administration of the 
United States—the republican party—present some puzzling questions. While it is a fixed principle with them never to allow the increase of a 
foot of slave territory, they seem to be equally determined not to part with an inch "of the accursed soil." Notwithstanding their clamor against 
the institution, they seemed to be equally opposed to getting more, or letting go what they have got. They were ready to fight on the accession 
of Texas, and are equally ready to fight now on her secession. Why is this? How can this strange paradox be accounted for? There seems to 
be but one rational solution—and that is, notwithstanding their professions of humanity, they are disinclined to give up the benefits they derive 
from slave labor. Their philanthropy yields to their interest. The idea of enforcing the laws, has but one object, and that is a collection of the 
taxes, raised by slave labor to swell the fund necessary to meet their heavy appropriations. The spoils is what they are after—though they 
come from the labor of the slave... 


... That as the admission of States by Congress under the constitution was an act of legislation, and in the nature of a contract or compact 
between the States admitted and the others admitting, why should not this contract or compact be regarded as of like character with all other 
civil contracts—liable to be rescinded by mutual agreement of both parties? The seceding States have rescinded it on their part, they have 
resumed their sovereignty. Why cannot the whole question be settled, if the north desire peace, simply by the Congress, in both branches, with 
the concurrence of the President, giving their consent to the separation, and a recognition of our independence? 


Source: Henry Cleveland, Alexander H. Stephens, in Public and Private: With Letters and Speeches, Before, During, and Since the War 
(Philadelphia, 1886), pp. 717-729. 


Source: http://(www.teachingamericanhistory.org/library/index.asp? documentprint=76 


“Because the Declaration [of the Immediate Causes which Induce and Justify the Secession of South Carolina] thus baldly 
placed slavery before the world as the justification of secession, some opposition to it appeared in the convention. Maxcy Gregg 
thought it was a dishonor to the memory of those who had fought against the tariff, internal improvements, and the bank. 
[Robert Barnwell] Rhett argued that the “dissolution of the Constitution” should be made the basis of the Declaration, and that 
the cause would be elevated and would receive more sympathy from the world if represented as a defense against taxation and 
violated freedom, as a contest of free trade against monopoly. But efforts to send the Declaration back to committee were 
unavailing, and Gregg’s motion to table was lost by a vote of 124 to 31. The majority, like [Lawrence] Keitt, were willing to 
rest disunion upon the question of slavery. “It is the great central point from which we are now proceeding,” he said. As for the 
tariff, Keitt pointed out that he and all other Carolina congressmen had voted for the tariff of 1857 and every member of the 
convention would have done likewise had they been in Congress.” 

— South Carolina Goes To War: 1860-1865 by Charles Edward Cauthen and J. Tracy Power, p. 74 


Pending the debate in the South Carolina Convention upon the declaration of causes for secession, Mr. Gregg, a leading 
member, objected that no reference was made in it to the tariff, and internal improvements policy. But to this Mr. Keitt, who had 
for years been a prominent member of the United States House of Representatives, pertinently replied: “Your late Senators, 
and every one of your members of the House of Representatives voted for the present tariff. If the gentleman had been 
there he would have voted for it. The tariff is not the question which has brought us up to our present attitude. I am 
willing in this issue to rest disunion upon the question of slavery.”” 

— Samuel S. Cox, former U.S. Congressman, 1885 


Excerpts of President Abraham Lincoln’s Message to Congress in Special Session on July 4, 1861 


...At the beginning of the present Presidential term, four months ago, the functions of the Federal Government were found to be generally 
suspended within the several States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida, excepting only those of the 
Post Office Department. 


Within these States, all the Forts, Arsenals, Dock-yards, Customhouses, and the like, including the movable and stationary property in, and 
about them, had been seized, and were held in open hostility to this Government, excepting only Forts Pickens, Taylor, and Jefferson, on, and 
near the Florida coast, and Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor, South Carolina. The Forts thus seized had been put in improved condition; new 
ones had been built; and armed forces had been organized, and were organizing, all avowedly with the same hostile purpose. 


The Forts remaining in the possession of the Federal government, in, and near, these States, were either besieged or menaced by warlike 
preparations; and especially Fort Sumter was nearly surrounded by well-protected hostile batteries, with guns equal in quality to the best of 
its own, and outnumbering the latter as perhaps ten to one. A disproportionate share, of the Federal muskets and rifles, had somehow found 
their way into these States, and had been seized, to be used against the government. Accumulations of the public revenue, lying within them, 
had been seized for the same object. The Navy was scattered in distant seas; leaving but a very small part of it within the immediate reach of 
the government. Officers of the Federal Army and Navy, had resigned in great numbers; and, of those resigning, a and large proportion had 
taken up arms against the government. Simultaneously, and in connection, with all this, the purpose to sever the Federal Union, was openly 
avowed. In accordance with this purpose, an ordinance had been adopted in each of these States, declaring the States, respectively, to be 
separated from the National Union. A formula for instituting a combined government of these states had been promulgated; and this illegal 
organization, in the character of confederate States was already invoking recognition, aid, and intervention, from Foreign Powers. 


Finding this condition of things, and believing it to be an imperative duty upon the incoming Executive, to prevent, if possible, the 
consummation of such attempt to destroy the Federal Union, a choice of means to that end became indispensable. This choice was made; and 
was declared in the Inaugural address. The policy chosen looked to the exhaustion of all peaceful measures, before a resort to any stronger 
ones. It sought only to hold the public places and property, not already wrested from the Government, and to collect the revenue; relying for 
the rest, on time, discussion, and the ballot-box. It promised a continuance of the mails, at government expense, to the very people who were 
resisting the government; and it gave repeated pledges against any disturbance to any of the people, or any of their rights. Of all that which a 
president might constitutionally, and justifiably, do in such a case, everything was foreborne, without which, it was believed possible to keep 
the government on foot... 


It is thus seen that the assault upon, and reduction of, Fort Sumter, was, in no sense, a matter of self defence on the part of the assailants. 

They well knew that the garrison in the Fort could, by no possibility, commit aggression upon them. They knew — they were expressly 
notified---that the giving of bread to the few brave and hungry men of the garrison, was all which would on that occasion be attempted, unless 
themselves, by resisting so much, should provoke more. They knew that this Government desired to keep the garrison in the Fort, not to assail 
them, but merely to maintain visible possession, and thus to preserve the Union from actual, and immediate dissolution — trusting, as herein- 
before stated, to time, discussion, and the ballot-box, for final adjustment; and they assailed, and reduced the Fort, for precisely the reverse 
object---to drive out the visible authority of the Federal Union, and thus force it to immediate dissolution. 


That this was their object, the Executive well understood; and having said to them in the inaugural address, “You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors,” he took pains, not only to keep this declaration good, but also to keep the case so free from the 
power of ingenious sophistry, as that the world should not be able to misunderstand it. By the affair at Fort Sumter, with its surrounding 
circumstances, that point was reached. Then, and thereby, the assailants of the Government, began the conflict of arms, without a gun in 
sight, or in expectancy, to return their fire, save only the few in the Fort, sent to that harbor, years before, for their own protection, and still 
ready to give that protection, in whatever was lawful. In this act, discarding all else, they have forced upon the country, the distinct issue: 
“Immediate dissolution, or blood.” 


And this issue embraces more than the fate of these United States. It presents to the whole family of man, the question, whether a 
constitutional republic, or a democracy---a government of the people, by the same people---can, or cannot, maintain its territorial integrity, 
against its own domestic foes. It presents the question, whether discontented individuals, too few in numbers to control administration, 
according to organic law, in any case, can always, upon the pretences made in this case, or on any other pretences, or arbitrarily, without any 
pretence, break up their Government, and thus practically put an end to free government upon the earth. It forces us to ask: “Is there, in all 
republics, this inherent, and fatal weakness?” “Must a government, of necessity, be too strong for the liberties of its own people, or too weak 
to maintain its own existence?” 


So viewing the issue, no choice was left but to call out the war power of the Government; and so to resist force, employed for its destruction, 
by force, for its preservation... 


It might seem, at first thought, to be of little difference whether the present movement at the South be called “secession” or 
“rebellion.” The movers, however, well understand the difference. At the beginning, they knew they could never raise their treason to 
any respectable magnitude, by any name which implies violation of law. They knew their people possessed as much of moral sense, as 
much of devotion to law and order, and as much pride in, and reverence for, the history, and government, of their common country, 
as any other civilized, and patriotic people. They knew they could make no advancement directly in the teeth of these strong and 
noble sentiments. Accordingly they commenced by an insidious debauching of the public mind. They invented an ingenious sophism, 


which, if conceded, was followed by perfectly logical steps, through all the incidents, to the complete destruction of the Union. The 
sophism itself is, that any state of the Union may, consistently with the national Constitution, and therefore lawfully, and peacefully, 
withdraw from the Union, without the consent of the Union, or of any other state. The little disguise that the supposed right is to be 
exercised only for just cause, themselves to be the sole judge of its justice, is too thin to merit any notice. 


With rebellion thus sugar-coated, they have been drugging the public mind of their section for more than thirty years; and, until at 
length, they have brought many good men to a willingness to take up arms against the government the day after some assemblage of men 
have enacted the farcical pretence of taking their State out of the Union, who could have been brought to no such thing the day before. 


This sophism derives much---perhaps the whole---of its currency, from the assumption, that there is some omnipotent, and sacred supremacy, 
pertaining to a State---to each State of our Federal Union. Our States have neither more, nor less power, than that reserved to them, in the 
Union, by the Constitution---no one of them ever having been a State out of the Union. The original ones passed into the Union even before 
they cast off their British colonial dependence; and the new ones each came into the Union directly from a condition of dependence, 
excepting Texas. And even Texas, in its temporary independence, was never designated a State. The new ones only took the designation of 
States, on coming into the Union, while that name was first adopted for the old ones, in, and by, the Declaration of Independence. Therein the 
“United Colonies” were declared to be “Free and Independent States”; but, even then, the object plainly was not to declare their independence 
of one another, or of the Union; but directly the contrary, as their mutual pledge, and their mutual action, before, at the time, and afterwards, 
abundantly show. The express plighting of faith, by each and all of the original thirteen, in the Articles of Confederation, two years later, that 
the Union shall be perpetual, is most conclusive. Having never been States, either in substance, or in name, outside of the Union, whence 
this magical omnipotence of “State rights,” asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Union itself? Much is said about the 
“sovereignty” of the States; but the word, even, is not in the national Constitution; nor, as is believed, in any of the State 
constitutions. What is a “sovereignty,” in the political sense of the term? Would it be far wrong to define it “A political community, 
without a political superior”? Tested by this, no one of our States, except Texas, ever was a sovereignty. And even Texas gave up the 
character on coming into the Union; by which act, she acknowledged the Constitution of the United States, and the laws and treaties 
of the United States made in pursuance of the Constitution, to be, for her, the supreme law of the land. The States have their status 
IN the Union, and they have no other legal status. If they break from this, they can only do so against law, and by revolution. The 
Union, and not themselves separately, procured their independence, and their liberty. By conquest, or purchase, the Union gave each 
of them, whatever of independence, and liberty, it has. The Union is older than any of the States; and, in fact, it created them as 
States. Originally, some dependent colonies made the Union; and, in turn, the Union threw off their old dependence, for them, and 
made them States, such as they are. Not one of them ever had a State constitution, independent of the Union. Of course, it is not 
forgotten that all the new States framed their constitutions, before they entered the Union; nevertheless, dependent upon, and 
preparatory to, coming into the Union. 


Unquestionably the States have the powers, and rights, reserved to them in, and by the National Constitution; but among these, surely, are not 
included all conceivable powers, however mischievous, or destructive; but, at most, such only, as were known in the world, at the time, as 
governmental powers; and certainly, a power to destroy the government itself, had never been known as a governmental---as a merely 
administrative power. This relative matter of National power, and State rights, as a principle, is no other than the principle of generality, and 
locality. Whatever concerns the whole, should be confided to the whole---to the general government; while, whatever concerns only the State, 
should be left exclusively, to the State. This is all there is of original principle about it. Whether the National Constitution, in defining 
boundaries between the two, has applied the principle with exact accuracy, is not to be questioned. We are all bound by that defining, without 
question. 


What is now combatted, is the position that secession is consistent with the Constitution---is lawful, and peaceful. It is not contended that 
there is any express law for it; and nothing should ever be implied as law, which leads to unjust, or absurd consequences... 


The seceders insist that our Constitution admits of secession. They have assumed to make a National Constitution of their own, in which, of 
necessity, they have either discarded, or retained, the right of secession, as they insist, it exists in ours. If they have discarded it, they thereby 
admit that, on principle, it ought not to be in ours. If they have retained it, by their own construction of ours they show that to be consistent 
they must secede from one another, whenever they shall find it the easiest way of settling their debts, or effecting any other selfish, or unjust 
object. The principle itself is one of disintegration, and upon which no government can possibly endure. 


If all the States, save one, should assert the power to drive that one out of the Union, it is presumed the whole class of seceder politicians 
would at once deny the power, and denounce the act as the greatest outrage upon State rights. But suppose that precisely the same act, instead 
of being called “driving the one out,” should be called “the seceding of the others from that one,” it would be exactly what the seceders claim 
to do; unless, indeed, they make the point, that the one, because it is a minority, may rightfully do, what the others, because they are a 
majority, may not rightfully do. These politicians are subtle, and profound, on the rights of minorities. They are not partial to that power 
which made the Constitution, and speaks from the preamble, calling itself “We, the People.”... 


This is essentially a People’s contest. On the side of the Union, it is a struggle for maintaining in the world, that form, and substance of 
government, whose leading object is, to elevate the condition of men — to lift artificial weights from all shoulders — to clear the paths of 
laudable pursuit for all---to afford all, an unfettered start, and a fair chance, in the race of life. 
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New Orleans was a thriving commercial and financial city in the antebellum South, strategically located on the Mississippi River near the Gulf 
of Mexico. U.S. President Thomas Jefferson purchased the city of New Orleans and the Louisiana colony from France in 1803 for $15 million. 
American merchants and farmers in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Minneapolis, and other commercial cities depended on the ports in New 
Orleans for their commerce. Confederate powerbrokers John Slidell and Judah P. Benjamin (a Yale dropout) lived in New Orleans before the 
Civil War. A large population of French-speaking Creoles, “free people of color’, and English-speaking Americans lived in New Orleans before 
the Civil War; Louisiana was a bilingual state (English and French) before the Civil War. Two of America’s largest Jewish communities before 
the Civil War were New Orleans and Charleston. 
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Judah P. Benjamin (left) and John Slidell (second from left) lived in New Orleans for many years. Both Judah Benjamin and John Slidell 
represented Louisiana while serving in the United States Senate prior to the Civil War. Judah P. Benjamin was raised in Charleston, South 


Carolina and moved to New Orleans after attending Yale University for two years. John Slidell was raised in New York City and moved to New 
Orleans after graduating from Columbia University. 





William Preston Johnston (second from right) served as the first President of Tulane University in New Orleans from 1884 until his death in 
1899. Johnston graduated from Yale University in 1852; he was a member of Skull & Bones at Yale University. Johnston was a Colonel in 
the Confederate army and served as Jefferson Davis’s aide-de-camp during the Civil War. Confederate Lt. Gen. Richard Taylor served as a 
Louisiana State Senator from 1856 until 1861. Taylor served as the Commander of the [Confederate] Army of Tennessee in 1865. Taylor 
graduated from Yale University in 1845; he was a member of Skull & Bones at Yale University. 
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Bank notes of the “Confederate States of America” 


The “brains of the Confederacy” and “Jeff 
Davis's right hand,” Judah P. Benjamin was 
born in the British West Indies, the child 
of Sephardic Jewish settlers. A close friend 
of Jefferson Davis's, he served as attorney 
general and then secretary of war in the 
Confederacy. He quarreled with P. G. T. 
Beauregard and Stonewall Jackson and was 
chastised regularly by the Confederate 
Congress. Benjamin resigned under intense 
pressure but was then named secretary of 
state. He was the most influential Jewish 
politician in American history. National 
Archives and Records Administration 





(Photo and Source: Dixie Betrayed: How the South Really Lost the Civil War by David J. Eicher) 
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New York Democrats, left to right: Fernando Wood, William Marcy “Boss” Tweed, August Belmont Sr., and Joseph Seligman 


Fernando Wood was the Mayor of New York City in 1861 and a member of the Democratic Party. William Marcy “Boss” Tweed, who served 
as a “Grand Sachem” of Tammany Hall in New York City, U.S. Congressman (D-New York, 1853-1855), Deputy Street Commissioner of New 
York City (1861-1870), and New York State Senator (1867-1871), was arrested and convicted for embezzlement in 1874. Boss Tweed 
escaped from prison in December 1875, was captured in Spain, and died in prison in New York City on April 12, 1878. New York City banker 
and Rothschild agent August Belmont Sr., a Jewish banker born in Germany, was the Chairman of the Democratic Party from 1860 to 1872; 
August Belmont Sr. was a member of the Tammany Hall in New York City. Joseph Seligman, a prominent Jewish banker and businessman 
born in Germany, was a prominent Union financier and war profiteer during the Civil War. 


“With our aggrieved brethren of the Slave States, we have friendly relations and a common sympathy... Then it may be said, 
why should not New York City, instead of supporting by her contributions in revenue two—thirds of the expenses of the United 
States, become also equally independent? ... In this she would have the whole and united support of the Southern States...” 

— New York City Mayor Fernando Wood, on January 6, 1861 


International Bankers & the American Civil War 








International bakers, left to right: August Belmont Sr., Baron James Mayer de Rothschild, Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, and Junius 
Spencer Morgan. Junius Spencer Morgan was an American banker who lived in London during the Civil War. 


“The division of the United States into two federations of equal force was decided long before the Civil War by the High 
Financial Power of Europe. These bankers were afraid that the United States, if they remained in one block and as one nation, 
would attain economical and financial independence, which would upset their financial domination over the World. The voice of 
the Rothschilds predominated. They foresaw tremendous booty if they could substitute two feeble democracies, indebted to the 
Jewish financiers, to the vigorous Republic, confident and self-providing. Therefore, they started their emissaries in order to 
exploit the question of slavery and thus to dig an abyss between the two parts of the Republic. Lincoln never suspected these 
underground machinations. He was anti-Slaverist, and he was elected as such, But his character prevented him from being the 
man of one party. When he had affairs in his hands, he perceived that these sinister financiers of Europe, the Rothschilds, wished 
to make him the executor of their designs. They made the rupture between the North and the South imminent! The masters of 
Finance in Europe made this rupture definitive in order to exploit it to the utmost. Lincoln's personality surprised them. His 
candidature did not trouble them: they thought to easily dupe the candidate woodcutter. But Lincoln read their plots and soon 
understood, that the South was not the worst foe, but the Jew financiers. He did not confide his apprehensions; he watched the 
gestures of the Hidden Hand; he did not wish to expose publicly the questions which would disconcert the ignorant masses. He 
decided to eliminate the International bankers, by establishing a system of Loans, allowing the States to borrow directly from the 
people without intermediary. He did not study financial questions, but his robust good sense revealed to him, that the source of 
any wealth resides in the work and economy of the nation. He opposed emissions through the International financiers. He 
obtained from Congress the right to borrow from the people by selling to it the 'bonds' of States. The local banks were only too 
glad to help such a system. And the Government and the nation escaped the plots of the foreign financiers. They understood at 
once, that the United States would escape their grip. The death of Lincoln was resolved upon. Nothing is easier than to find a 
fanatic to strike.’ . . .The death of Lincoln, was a disaster for Christendom. There was no man in the United States great enough 
to wear his boots. And Israel went anew to grab the riches of the World. I fear that Jewish Banks with their craftiness and 
tortuous tricks will entirely control the exuberant riches of America, and use it to systematically corrupt modern civilization. The 
Jew will not hesitate to plunge the whole of Christendom into wars and chaos, in order that ‘the earth should become the 
inheritance of Israel.’” — Otto von Bismarck, Chancellor of Germany, in 1876 

(Source: 'La Vieille France,’ N-216, March, 1921) 


“The money power preys upon the nation in times of peace and conspires against it in times of adversity. It is more despotic than 
monarchy, more insolent than autocracy, more selfish than bureaucracy. It denounces, as public enemies, all who question its 
methods or throw Light upon its crimes. I have two great enemies, the Southern Army in front of me and the Bankers in the rear. 
Of the two, the one at my rear is my greatest foe...I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. As a result of the war, corporations have been enthroned and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of the 
people until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed.” 


— U.S. President Abraham Lincoln, November 21, 1864, in a letter to Col. William F. Elkins 
(Reference: The Lincoln Encyclopedia, Archer H. Shaw (Macmillan, 1950, New York) 


“Tf that mischievous financial policy which had its origin in the North American Republic should become indurated down to a 
fixture, then that government will furnish its own money without cost. It will pay off its debts and be without a debt. It will have 
all the money necessary to carry on its commerce. It will become prosperous beyond precedent in the history of the civilized 
governments of the world. The brains and wealth of all countries will go to North America. That government must be destroyed 
or it will destroy every monarchy on the globe.” — editorial in The Times of London in 1862 


Excerpts from The Chicago Tribune (1864) 
“ENCOURAGEMENT--NOT FOR THE 'ROTHSCHILDS’ 


The fact that the Chairman of the National Democratic Committee is the agent of the Rothschilds gives the Copperheads an immense 
advantage in receiving an unlimited amount of funds from the money kings of the old rotten despotisms of Europe in order to secure 
the election of McClellan and the destruction of the Government. That Copperhead Democracy and European despotism are working 
for the same end, there cannot be a particle of doubt. The hand of Belmont is most directly seen in the second plank of the Copperhead 
platform, and in fact it is demonstrable from the language of it, that it was all made in the interest of Jeff. Davis and his alies, the 
aristocrats and despots of Europe. Shrewd, far-seeing men on the other side of the Atlantic understand this matter perfectly. One of our 
citizens who has been making an extensive tour in Europe, writes to the Treasurer of the Union State Central Committee as follows: 


‘Enclosed is an order on --------- , for three hundred dollars, to aid the Union party in publishing and disseminating that proper 
information in order to secure the re-election of Abraham Lincoln to the office of President of the United States, and to aid in the 
election of the nominees of that party in the State of Illinois. * * * I have written to --------- to pay this order for me, and to respond to 
any calls of years to the extent of two hundred dollars more if you think it will be wanted. I feel that the future interests of our beloved 
country depend much on the re-election of Mr. Lincoln and the success of the Union party, and though absent, I wish to do what I can 
to secure that result. I hope to be home in time to vote for the Union candidates, both State and National, in November.’ 


Our shrewd patriotic citizen takes a wise and enlarged view of his duties, and of his interests as well; for if the Copperhead party 
succeed in the election, his ample fortune would not be worth the cost of a month's sojourn in Europe or elsewhere. The destruction of 
the Government--the sure result of a Copperhead triumph--would destroy all values, and all personal and public safety for the next 
generation.” 

— The Chicago Tribune, page 2, 10 October 1864 


“BELMONT'S CONFEDERATE BONDS. 


The Chicago rebel organ is annoyed by the publication of the fact that a controlling share in the stock of the Copperheads machine has 
been bought up by Auguste Belmont, the American member of the Rothschilds family and firm, well known everywhere to be 
controlling owners not only in the British debt and the London Times, which together control the British aristocracy and oppress the 
Irish people, but also of the Maximillian debt, (which fact accounts for the striking out of the Monroe doctrine from the Chicago 
Platform,) and finally of the rebel debt, (which accounts for Belmont spending two millions dollars to nominate a war man on a peace 
platform.) These facts are a little inconvenient to the Copperheads. They were never intended by them for publication. They are 
decidedly embarrassing. It is perhaps somewhat flattering to our national pride to know that the Rothschilds, who hold up every 
despotism in Europe, have concluded that it would be cheaper to buy up one of our political parties, and in that way secure the 
dissolution of the Union, than to have their agents in England and France interfere and fight us. But Irishmen and Germans have a 
something, which for brevity we will all a 'crop,' and this fact sticks in their crop, that the oppressors of Ireland and Germany, the 
money kings of Europe, not daring to carry out their first pet project of breaking down this Government by the armed intervention, of 
England and France, for the rebels, which would shake the bourse, lower the rates of consols and take away the ducats of the 
Rothschilds, have adopted the cheaper and easier mode of accomplishing the same object, by buying up the Copperhead leaders and 
running the Democratic machine. The Rothschilds want ducats, but to make their ducats they want votes. Votes for the Peace party 
will send stocks up and so the Rothschilds make their ducats. Votes for McClellan send the Union stock, which the money kings have 
no share, down, and so the Rothschilds make their ducats. Votes for the dissolution of the Union relatively strengthen England and 
France and send consols up--and so the Rothschilds make their ducats. The Union dissolved and Maximillian will not be overthrown, 
nor will England have to pay for her rebel privateering, nor will Ireland, backed by our Government, rebel and be free, nor will British 
America unite with us, by all which the Rothschilds and Belmont, chairman of the Democratic party, make ducats. The Rothschilds 
will fish with a silver hook for votes which net them so good a profit, but even the silver hook must be baited, and the Chicago Times 
is authorized to adjust the bait. It is “authorized to say that Belmont owns no Confederate stock, and that he knows that the Rothschilds 
do not.” Now, we are authorized to say that all Europe have known for months and years that they do. We know that a banker may, by 
the scratch of his pen, own nothing but Confederate stock one minute and nothing but five-twenties the next. We happen to have heard 
of some Copperhead bankers who own little besides five-twenties on the day the Assessors calls. But the financial community know in 
what stocks financiers are interested, in spite of anything true or false which rebel papers may be ‘authorized to state.’ Let Belmont 
state over his own signature, if he can that he and Rothschilds have not, directly or indirectly, in their own name, or in that of others, 
operated in Confederate stocks during this rebellion. Until he can face the music in that style it matters little what tune any of the 
Copperhead penny whistles may be authorized to blow, as they are very seldom authorized to state anything that is true.” 

— The Chicago Tribune, page 2, 16 October 1864 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF MEXICO (1862-1867): ROTHSCHILD OPERATION? 
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Left photo: Battle of Puebla, in Mexico between the French Army and the Mexican Army on May 5, 1862 (Cinco de Mayo) 
Right photo: Emperor Maximilian | of Mexico ruled Mexico from 1864 to 1867; he was the brother of Austria’s Emperor Franz Josef. 


The Execution of Emperor Maximilian | of Mexico by the Mexican Army in Queretaro, Mexico on June 19, 1867. During the Civil War, 
Jefferson Davis and Judah Benjamin proposed to cede Texas and Louisiana to France in exchange for diplomatic recognition and military 
intervention by the French Army; the French Army had conquered most of Mexico and forced Mexico’s President Benito Juarez into temporary 
exile. The Confederate envoy to France during the Civil War was John Slidell; John Slidell’s niece married August Belmont Sr., a Rothschild 
agent, prior to the Civil War. France invaded Mexico after the Mexican government defaulted on its debt payments to France. 


Salomon de Rothschild Tours America (1861) 


Salomon de Rothschild's Visit to America 





Baron James de Rothschild, 
father of Salomon de Rothschild 


In the fall of 1859, Salomon de Rothschild, the son of Baron James de Rothschild of Paris, came to the United States as a tourist. 
His travels in the North and South were recorded in a series of letters to his cousin Nathaniel in London, which are stored in the 
Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. 


Although Rothschild's visit was as a private tourist and not a business trip for his family's banking firm, he met with prominent 
personalities and commented intelligently on the issues of the day. His views on the conflict between the North and the South 
were decidedly pro-Confederate and his letters urged his cousin to use all his family's influence to gain the recognition of the 
Confederacy by the European powers. 


Source: Jewish-American History Documentation Foundation; http://www.jewish-history.com/salomon/index.html 


Salomon de Rothschild Tours America (1861) 


America at the End of an Era 
New York, October 17, 1859 


People are rather preoccupied with the internal politics of the country. The abortive 
attempt of [the abolitionist John] Brown and his accomplices, and their execution, 
have again aroused the hatreds of the two great parties which divide America, and 
there are some who go so far as to fear a complete schism between the states of the 
South and those of the North. The prudent men of the North, in order to avoid any 
such extreme, declare themselves in favor of maintaining the status quo, but the 
population is enraged against slavery, and it is aroused in this feeling by skilful 
ringleaders. 


At their head is [the Reverend Henry Ward] Beecher, the brother of 
` Mrs. [Harriet] Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Every 

* day he delivers the most fiery speeches, and since he is a 
clergyman, he generally chooses Sunday and the churches to give 
Se: E vent to his eloquence. 





In Washington, the Congress is so divided that it has not as yet been able to name a 
president [Speaker of the House]. In Philadelphia there have been disturbances, and in South 
Carolina $200,000 have been put aside in case of war with the Northern states. A pathetic 
union! But I think that all this excitement will go up in smoke! 





I am beginning to become popular in this new life; everyone is very polite to me and I have 

been getting invitations by the dozen. In my travels I'm frequently amused by the sight of 

fires. They are so frequent here that people pay no attention to them, and even the people next door are not 
even disturbed. Fire-fighting services are admirable organized; the fire engines are magnificent and manned by 
volunteers who vie with one another to arrive at the scene of the misfortune first. So it happens that if two 
companies of firemen arrive at the same time, the one that arrives first has the right to command the other, but 
they begin to battle about precedence. Anyway, the fires generally don't last long; the fire engines are well- 
suited to the task. Some of the engines are run by steam and they travel by themselves in the streets. But they 
have the disadvantage that each time they move, they crush several people and overturn carriages. Outside of 
that, they are very useful. 


But there is an event here more serious than most important political happenings: it is the construction and the 
establishment of a garden or park which will be nine miles in circumference. Thus all Americans tell me we are 
going to have a park more beautiful than the Bois de Boulogne [in Paris]. It will cost $10,000,000. [Central 
Park] 


New York, October 19, 1859 


I must confess that New York has made upon me an altogether different impression from what I expected. In it 
I found the most aristocratic sentiments side by side with the most thoroughly democratic institutions. I have 
seen few countries where society was more exclusive, and yet this exclusiveness is founded on nothing. Wealth, 
political position, education are not the criteria that get you admitted. You are fashionable or you are not, and 
the reason is completely unknown to those who are the object of this preference and to those who bestow it. It 
is, in my opinion, the most peculiar and often the most unjust structure of society possible. 


I found the men infinitely better informed and more worldly than I expected, and I would find them perfectly all 
right, if they didn't have a constant tendency to exaggerate the faults of their motherland. The financial and 
industrial activity has rather disappointed me, and with the exception of the unbelievable expansion of the dry 
goods trade (importing of manufactured goods), and the immense scale on which these houses are established, 
business seems to me quite limited at this time. 


It is true that the difficulties arising in European politics, and the fears conceived in this country of a dissolution 
of the American union, were dominant in the slowdown of commerce and long-term enterprises. Now I suppose 


that everything will resume again here, for the Italian question has been considered entirely resolved since the 
Congress announcement [of Villafrance di Verona, July 1859, whereby the emperors of Austria and France 
settled, as they thought, the Italian Question], and the differences between France and England completely 
ended by the union of the forces of the two countries in the Chinese expedition [in 1859 to bring that country 
into the sphere of European influence]. As for the internal politics of the country, judicious people have been so 
frightened by the consequences of a rupture between the North and South that a strong reaction will suddenly 
arise from all sides. Meetings have been held in favor of the Union, at the same time as people are expecting to 
see the anti-slavery (Republican) candidate named president of Congress [Speaker of the House]. Nevertheless, 
the understanding between the North and South will be re-established, and the great problem of the slaves will 
be left dormant until next year. 


Another thing that astonishes me very much is that, with rare exceptions, statesmen in public office or in 
Congress are so lightly esteemed, and people pay so little attention to them. Yet there are some that possess 
great eloquence, and if there are some interesting matters under discussion, I shall go to Washington next 
month to attend some of the debates. 


New York, January 3, 1860 


It is bitter cold. A snowstorm has made sledding possible, but I 
don't find that pleasant--you risk coming back with your nose or 
your ears frozen, but what is really nice is ice skating, and Central 


Speaking of Washington, I think I'll go next week to see the city 

§ that bears this name, for then Congress will be organized and the 
assembly [the House of Representatives] will be interesting to see. 
ES right now political passions have reached their peak, and the 
problem of slavery will be forever buried, or there will be a rupture 
between the Southern and Northern states, and perhaps a civil war will follow as a result of the breach. To know 
what political passions are, you must see them here, and it is a strange sight for a foreigner. 





After studying the problem on its own terrain, I must tell you something that will make you jump and make me 
fall considerable in your estimation. If I were an American and had to give my opinion, I would be as much a 
"staunch slavery man" as the oldest plantation owner in the South... 


New York, January 12, 1860. 


The negligence of the government in preventing all sorts of accidents is shameful, and I am surprised that even 
greater disasters don't happen. An engineer who, through his fault, negligence, and inability, caused the death 
of a number of people, went unpunished. But I hope that the latest frightful accident that has just occurred will 
bring about increased supervision. 


A manufacturer had built cotton mills at Lawrence [Massachusetts]. In order to save a couple of thousand 
dollars, however, he did not have the buildings constructed as sturdily as they should have been. Public opinion 
was aroused over it, but the government claimed it had nothing to do with it as long as no misfortune occurred. 
The day before yesterday the building suddenly collapsed on 800 workers [mostly women and children] who 
were working at their looms and almost buried them under the debris. The work of salvage was immediately 
begun, when, on top of everything, fire broke out among the ruins and burned to death the unfortunate people 
who had not been crushed. More than 300 perished in this catastrophe and 150 were injured, some seriously. 


It would really be a good deed for humanity if European newspapers took this unfortunate accident as an 
opportunity to attack the American government, which is infinitely more concerned with its political influence 
than with the welfare and the security of those whom it was supposed to govern paternally. The word /iberty 
means here, as in all democracies, being able to do anything but hurt one's neighbor or to inconvenience him. 
Source: Jewish-American History Foundation; http://www.jewish-history.com/salomon/salo01.html 





Gossip Political and Social 


With respect to democracy, the day before yesterday someone took me to the Tammany Hall Democratic ball. 
When I was led into the hall where the commissioners were gathering strength in a huge punch bowl, I began to 
deal out handshakes, right and left, to the cobbler and to the corner grocer. Then all these gentlemen, two 
abreast and giving each other their arms to counterbalance the effects of the rum, marched forward, with a 
band at their head, and following a pole surmounted by a more or less Phrygian cap, though altered by silk and 
gold galloons. They explained to me that this cap represented the victory won by General [Andrew] Jackson 
over the English at New Orleans. Enmeshed in this procession, I advanced triumphantly in the middle of two 
rows of ladies. What figures and what clothes! Why, in addition to all that, they were pretty! 


After several topical speeches, the dances began. But you might have thought they were done by apes...For a 
while this strange spectacle amused me quite a bit, but since I had forgotten my Eau de Cologne, I escaped... 


Yesterday there were more very heated debates in the House of Representatives. When one member couldn't 
find words sufficiently expressive, he pulled out a revolver from his pocket. His opponent immediately provided 
himself with a Bowie knife. The women, thrilled by this incident, crowded into the upper galleries, crying: "Let 
me see the fight." But the attendants separated the fiery orators, who afterwards apologized to one another. I 
shall soon send you [Hinton Rowan] Helper's brochure [The Impending Crisis], which is causing a great stir right 
now and which is a resume of Republican doctrine... 


New York, January 16, 1860 


...In the South, exasperation has reached its peak. Some Irishmen and Americans of the Northern states who 
had formed an unseasonable opinion on the question of slavery were flogged in the public square, then covered 
with tar and feathers, and were sent back to the North dressed in this simple but embarrassing costume. Such 
excesses are certainly very regrettable, but one has to admit that the Republicans are to blame. The violence of 
their invectives and the counsels of revolt given to the blacks would naturally lead to reprisals on the part of a 
passionate and inconsiderate populace. 


I think, however, that the good sense of the nation will prevail and will prevent disunion and conflict, but people 
are counting much more on financial interests to quiet the trouble. The large manufacturers are afraid that if the 
South secedes, it may refuse its cotton to the North and establish its own industrial plants. I have already 
written you all my thoughts on America, but I can add that the more I see of things, the less I am swayed in 
favor of this form of government... 


Universal suffrage confers authority upon persons unworthy of it and who often lack the aptitude necessary for 
public affairs. these persons, in order to retain the favor of the multitude, often support dangerous ideas and 
appoint to subordinate offices those who can be useful to them for their re-election... 


This system is carried so far that even in New York the city authorities use the enormous taxes imposed on the 
inhabitants, not for the beautification or for the maintenance of the city, but to encourage the support of the 
party, and you will be astonished when you realize that the taxes amount to the sum of $8,000,000 
(40,000,000 francs)... 


New York, February 6, 1860 


...You complain about the filthiness of Paris. What would you say of New York, in comparison with which Tetuan 
is a waxed ballroom? You should see New York! It snows every day, but the sun is given the task of melting the 
snow and making it disappear. The result: slush, three feet deep. 


As far as the mayor goes, he was named by the city contractors. He is their representative, to the great fury of 
the property owners who pay $8,000,000 in taxes and enrich the scoundrels. I laugh heartily when I think of 
the benefits of equality and find that one has to pay dearly and suffer not a little in order to bear the glorious 
title of American citizen... 
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Carnivals and Railroads 
N.Y., February 6, 1860 


While high society is amusing itself, low society isn't losing time either. Yesterday there was a celebration at a 
wine merchant's. Several young men, wanting to celebrate this solemn occasion in their own way, went and got 
a cannon, which they loaded and fired twice, amid great applause from their comrades. The police watched 
them do this without budging, but since it was three o'clock in the morning, all the good citizens of the 
neighborhood, who had been awakened with a start, came down scantily clothes, thinking that some unknown 
enemy was taking over the city. This is one of numerous American jokes. 


Lent continues to case a veil of sadness over New York. Celebrations have completely ceased, and there are 
only several occasional dinners given. The ladies go to the theatre, the gentlemen to the boxing matches and 
fights with gloves. I saw one of these exhibitions, and what interested me most was the audience made up of 
representatives of all the dangerous classes of New York. This type of amusement is of much greater interest to 
Americans than the most important political debates. 


New York, March 18, '60. 


Yesterday we had a celebration in honor of Saint Patrick, the saint of the Irish, who really had their fill of it. The 
city was entirely theirs. From morning to night huge parades furrowed the main thoroughfares and stopped 
traffic. Never have I seen such a grotesque throng. The car conductors, thinking that they alone had the right to 
obstruct traffic, became angry. There were fights. There were broken heads. Horses were killed. In the evening 
the celebration was ended by setting fire to a house, which, of course, was insured. 


The theatres, which the people of New York love passionately, aren't worth very much. Seldom have I seen 
such depraved taste. The weakest plays or stage farces worthy only of the St. Cloud fair are the ones that are 
applauded. This bad taste exists everywhere in the arts and in letters. You must see the creations of American 
painters! There is a French theatre, which went bankrupt three times this year. I have not as yet gotten up the 
courage to go there... 


New York, March 30, '60. 


...1 took a rather short but interesting trip to Washington, going through Philadelphia and Baltimore. I can't say 
I admire the way Americans travel. Their railroads are in a deplorable state and don't seem to care what's going 
to happen. To go to Washington, you've got to change six times, take the steamboat (known as the ferry) three 
times, and herd an infinite number of times into a great cosmopolitan omnibus. 


But here is the great joy in American railroads: there is only one class, in which everyone travels without 
distinction. You should see then what fine traveling companions you get. Go ahead, go among those you see, 
though they spit obnoxiously and though they indulge in all sorts of similarly offensive behavior! Yet, there are 
some who keep following you regardless of what you do, and finding themselves at ease in your company, get 
others and others to join them, ad infinitum. This happened to me, to the great horror of my faithful Pierre, who 
said to me in a frightened manner: "I've just found five bugs in your trunk." "Kill them," I answered him, with 
the stoicism of a Cato. 


As far as the comfort of the cars is concerned, one shouldn't talk about that either. They are first-class cars, 
adapted for the use of sixty persons. When the people enter, they purchase the right of doing anything they 
please, except maybe the right to lean comfortably. For when you finally do fall asleep on your arm, you are 
always awakened with a start, roughly shaken by the powerful hand of the conductor, who asks you for one of 
your many tickets. Or you are brought back to reality by the loud voice of the boy who offers you newspapers 
and the latest publications. 


Fortunately, we arrived in Washington only a few hours late. When the train was in Pennsylvania, the engine 
decided to imitate the local shoemakers: it boldly went on strike in the middle of a field and refused to budge, 
despite all the encouragement it received. Its location was quite unpleasant, since the railroad had only one 
track. Luckily, the approaching train had the courtesy to stop, which permitted ours to draw away, thanks to a 
relief engine. 


Our arrival in Washington was highly amusing. As in all the cities of the Union, a legion of hackney drivers, 
worse than the cartaneros of Valencia, argue among themselves for the [privilege of conveying] the unfortunate 
travelers, whom they assume to be sufficiently rich to allow themselves to be transported in their berlins. they 
begin by fighting among themselves, but then they maul the traveler under the pretext of leading him to their 
vehicles. You're quite fortunate if you enter one of them without a scratch on your body or a rent in your 
clothes. 
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The Politicos, A Lady, and the Prince of Wales 


Since Alphonse's visit to the capital of the Union (it is the seat of the disunion!) Washington has grown large, 
but it certainly hasn't changed... 


In a few days I became acquainted with the most distinguished people of the country, some of whom I had 
already seen in New York: [Judah P.] Benjamin...[M.S.] Latham, one of the senators from California, very young 
and destined to become the first man of his country; President Buchanan, the Cabinet members, and all the 
candidates for the presidency: there are fifty-three of them. 


In the Republican party, [William Henry] Seward has the best chance; among the Democrats, Joe Lane, 
[R.M.T.] Hunter, or [John C.] Breckenridge. The latter, who is now Vice President, has all my sympathies. He is 
a young man, charming, full of fire, intelligent, and, what is rare, a perfect gentleman. [John] Slidell gave a 
dinner in honor of Benjamin, [Edouard de] Stoekel, the minister from Russia, and myself. The most interesting 
men of the area attended, and I was showered by all these gentlemen with invitations which I could avoid only 
by promising to come back soon. 


Breckinridge, who presides over the Senate, took me to the Capitol, which is a very beautiful structure, and 
showed me in detail the two Houses, the Supreme Court, and all their representatives. 


I had intended...to go down to spend several days at the Charlestown [Charleston, S.C., Democratic presidential 
nomination] convention, but I took good care not to do so, after several large placards posted in Cincinnati 
announced to the public that the Rothschilds had sent incalculable millions to buy a President of their choice... 


In my opinion, the Democrats will lose the game and Seward will win out... 


You must have heard of the capture of two Mexican steamers by the American fleet, which is just waiting for a 
pretext to mix into everything. Brother Jonathan [the United States] is like John Bull: he worries little about 
justice and busies himself only with his own interest. Within two years, Mexico will be a province of the Union; 
meanwhile, the American government, as a reward for services rendered to the cause of Juarez [President of 
Mexico], will allow itself to be ceded the port of Sonora. When you have tasted the cake, you want to eat it all. 
The Yankees are also turning covetous eyes toward the beautiful island of Cuba. It would be so happy under 
American rule! It would be in the interests of humanity to rescue her from the Spaniards! The pretext will arise, 
as it has arisen for Mexico. Besides, General [William] Walker [the filibusterer] is highly esteemed here, though 
his intimate friend and confidant was arrested several days ago for swindling, but this is a detail of relatively 
little importance... 


New York, April 26, '60. 


...something quite unusual happened to me the other day. I received a letter, telling me that an old woman, 
age sixty-seven, sick, and confined to her room, had an important message to give me. It asked me to stop 

over at her place at a certain time, when her family would be out. The letter was signed by a well-known and 
honorable name, but warned that I had to go alone to the address indicated. 


In this country such a meeting could be a dangerous thing, so I was told. But the billet doux seemed so 
authentic that I went to the place it mentioned...armed with my revolver, a precaution which I considered 
completely useless. 


I was escorted through many rooms and two or three dark corridors. A heavy door closed behind me. I began to 
feel quite happy that I had six bullets at my disposal, when I was led into the room where the old lady was. She 
almost fell down at my feet, thanking me for having come. I asked her what I could do for her. She answered 
that she was a Jewess, that her dream had always been to see a member of the Rothschild family, and that now 
she could die happy, since she had satisfied the most ardent of her desires. 


Since I was very happy to please this poor lady, I had no need to make use of my revolver... 
New York, May 1, '60. 


...1 should like to ask you to come in June, to spend some time in Canada, where the Prince of Wales is 
expected, and where his arrival will serve as a pretext for very elaborate Canadian and Indian celebrations. The 
Prince is then scheduled to visit the United States, where there is a great deal of embarrassment as to how to 
receive him. Since it will be impossible to establish categories and to declare which social class will have the 
right to entertain the future King of England, just about no one except government officials will be able to 
receive him, and since these persons usually have only a dubious education, the good Yankees fear, and rightly 
so, that people will make fun of them. 


Right now they are in a dither trying to figure out how to receive properly the Japanese embassy which is going 
to arrive in Washington, and I can't tell you how amusing the newspapers are with their advice on how to 
receive these noble barbarians. They want to impress these new guests with American civilization. But since 
Emperor Tei Ho's representative is scheduled to go to Europe afterwards, they are afraid of a comparison, and 
don't know what to do, especially since they do not want to untie their purse strings. This Japanese embassy 
will share the honors of public interest with General Tom Thumb and the Barnum museum... 
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The Rail Splitter and the Cabinetmaker 
New York, May 22, '60. 


We would have had a politically insignificant and monotonous week if the Republican convention at Chicago 
hadn't nominated [Abraham] Lincoln of Illinois, a man of strong opinions. This, to a great extent, assures the 
presidential opportunities of [Senator Stephen A.] Douglas. 


People are talking much about the treatment of the Negroes. American warships have seized several slave 
ships, but certain newspapers censure their vigilance, for the American is philanthropic when it costs him 
nothing, and each Negro costs the government $200 to have him sent back to his country... 


It seems that the Japanese have brought magnificent presents to the President of the United States. Since 
Commodore [Matthew] Perry, father-in-law of [the banker, August] Belmont, was the first to make a treaty with 
Japan, the ambassadors are to make their first visit in New York to Mrs. Belmont, who will give them a party... 


New York, May 27, 1860. 


They play politics here also, and they play it perhaps more bitterly than in any other country...The same scenes 
that dishonored the Democratic convention at Charlestown took place at the Republican convention in Chicago. 
So Seward was sacrificed in favor of Lincoln. The latter had all sorts of jobs before he reached the [candidacy 
for] President. He was in turn a sailor, a grocer, a sailmaker, a rail splitter, etc., etc. It was this lowly origin that 
got him his nomination. But Douglas, before becoming a lawyer, was a cabinetmaker. The Democrats claim that 
the two candidates should be treated in accordance with their abilities, and should each be entrusted with the 
work which they understand best. [Thus they say:] "Lincoln is then to be intrusted with the care of making rails, 
and Douglas with that of making cabinets"... 
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The Baltimore Incident 
New York, May 27, '60. 


Let us leave politics aside and let me tell you a story about the Baltimore police. One day [when I was in 
Baltimore] I dined out and was returning home around 1L00 a.m. It was one of those pitch black nights when 
you are afraid you're going to step into the gutter. To make a short cut, I went into a little street even darker 
and narrower, if this is possible. Suddenly I saw, or rather felt, that I was being followed by a...huge figure. I 
quickened my step...but when I stopped there was my companion crossing the street right in back of me. He 
was about to put his hand on my shoulder when I turned around and seized him with my arms, holding back his 
hands so that he couldn't use them. As loud as I could I shouted: "Police!" The fellow struggled a moment, then 
finally said: "But what are you hollering like that? I am an officer." 


Hereupon a half dozen policemen, attracted by the noise, ran up and asked what had happened. The fellow 
rubbed his hands and said, "I had seen that man very near a store and thought that he had bad intentions." 
They questioned me and I answered that it was a shame to touch a peaceable foreigner in a free country, as he 
was re-entering his own house. Those policemen couldn't believe it when I told the man who had arrested me: 
"You have gone beyond your duty, and I shall have you suspended. Give me your number." To these words 
they replied: "Sir, you can go." I didn't wait to be told again. 


I'm lucky I left my leaded cane at home, for with one blow I would have dismembered a public officer and would 
have spent the night in the station house. 
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The Political Chaos Called a Nomination 
New York, June 12, '60. 


...People are scarcely occupied with anything beside politics here. Who will be nominated? Who will be the lucky 
one to be elected? Those are the questions of the day. In a week part of the great secret will be revealed. 


But a violent movement of dissolution has started in the United States. Whatever the result of the struggle may 
be, the malcontents will secede and will try to take along with them a section of the states. A rupture is thus 
imminent between the North and the South. Despite assurances to the contrary which I receive on all sides, and 
despite the smiles of incredulity on the faces of all my friends, I am sure that within a very short time America 
will be divided into Northern states and Southern states, which will soon be handed over to some adventurers 
such as we know in Europe. 


It is probable that I shall go to Baltimore for a few days next week to attend that political chaos called a 
nomination, that great struggle where all ambitions and all intrigues battle, where all means are used, honest or 
otherwise, where corruptions, threats, and influence join in battle, and prove to the whole world that this 
country, despite its apparent greatness, despite its youth, despite its vigor, is like a fruit rotting before it has a 
chance to ripen. I'll stop right here, for if you let yourself go too far in your thoughts, you would become a 
misanthrope. I shall go at once and renew my strength by taking a shower bath under one of the falls of 
Niagara, and I shall see if the homeland of the Mohicans has changed any in appearance and in nature since it 
was described by [James Fennimore] Cooper. 
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The Gentlemen From Japan 


New York, June 18, '60. 


...Last Monday the Japanese made their triumphal entry into New York. According to 
the newspapers, such a spectacle will never again be presented to human eyes. The 
reception of Queen Victoria in Paris and the coronation of Emperor Alexander in 
Moscow were nothing compared to the American magnificence. 


All the windows of houses on the parade route had been rented in advance at 
exorbitant prices. All stores and public buildings were closed for this national 
celebration. Even the Stock Exchange was to be idle. The city of New York, with its 
pretensions of being a metropolis and its feeble claim of being the real capital of the 
United States, wanted to distinguish itself. 






: zA First of all, a police order enjoined the public to behave decorously. At Baltimore the 
=e — ~~ == poor Orientals had been robbed. At Philadelphia people shouted at them 
contemptuously, calling them beggars, monkeys, etc., etc. These gentlemen don't know much English, but they know enough to 
understand that they weren't being complimented. 


Last Saturday cannon shots announced the landing of the representatives of the Tycoon. To honor them, or rather to exhibit them 
to the public, they were taken on a five-hour tour of the entire city. All the troops were out, showing again how the National 
Guard looked before '48. There was one difference, however. Each regiment could choose its own uniform. As a result, there 
was a Scotch regiment, a French regiment, a Prussian regiment, and so on. The Scotchmen, the Frenchmen, and the Fifth, a 
native regiment, were the only ones with any semblance of military bearing, but they never managed to keep ranks despite 
several very comical attempts. 


Parade of the Japanese Mission in New York, 1860 


The procession went by before us in the following order: first came a four-wheeled cabriolet that carried one of the police chiefs. 
He had a gold-knobbed cane, and used this instrument to make the crowd move out of the way, and let the wheels of his carriage 
roll over the feet of those who didn't get back swiftly enough. Then came a squad of policemen on foot, and another squad of 
mounted police...who paid much more attention to their animals than to the public. Then came the troops, who kept filing by for 
two hours, with an occasional stop for rest. The people took advantage of this pause to sit down on the sidewalks or to get a 
drink at a bar. The rich militiamen had a negro at their side to hold their rifles during the moments of rest. 


After a long wait, we finally got a glimpse of the principal actors in this grotesque exhibition. The city had really done things in 
grand style. Each distinguished Japanese had his own carriage. The three ambassadors were each accompanied by a naval officer 


and rode in four-horse vehicles adorned with the Japanese colors. The coachmen wore round hats, frock coats, waistcoats, 
trousers ad libitum; but to compensate for this, they each wore a magnificent pair of dark canary yellow gloves. It must be 
admitted that the carriages were a bit old and the coachmen's dress was not beyond reproach. 


After the three ambassadors came the box containing the treaty and two high functionaries entrusted with its care; they were not 
supposed to let it out of their sight for any reason whatsoever. In other cities less opulent than New York, a sufficiently spacious 
vehicle could not be found to hold the precious box. An omnibus had therefore been chosen, and the case and its guardians were 
perched on top. 


This time there had been constructed a special type of carriage, all covered with colored paper 
and with Japanese-American streamers. If it had had a large box, it would have made a very 
presentable traveling theater. A young Japanese boy whom people here call Tommy was 
sitting triumphantly on the case and making faces at the men who were throwing kisses to the 
ladies. 


Then came the other foreigners of inferior rank, each accompanied by an alderman or a 
common councilman. (I call them the "common men of the council"). These gentlemen 
looked a lot like the coachmen who drove their vehicles, the only difference being that they 
had on their Sunday suits, magnificent grey hats, and the same dark canary yellow gloves of 
which mention was made above. But inwardly they seemed irritated and ill at ease, though 
their sufferings seemed compensated for by the effect which they thought they were 
producing on the crowds round about them. The rest of the militia brought up the rear of the 
procession. 





The Japanese are very ugly---They are shriveled like baked apples and are often heavily pock- } Z 
marked. Their hair is shaved to a point from the forehead to the crown...Their hands are white, __ 
small, and very aristocratic, and their fingernails would make the prettiest Parisienne jealous. = -= 4A --" o 


They make enormous purchases here, but always buy objects of very little value, for which they haggle excessively. Several 
shopkeepers offered them as presents the articles which they admired most. They accepted without the slightest shame, taking 
advantage of their privileged position as barbarians to ignore the laws of reciprocity. they have no taste for the arts and prefer a 
child's toy or a clock worth fifteen francs to a well-wrought piece of silverware... 


Every day there are celebrations given in their honor. Monday there is the great ball given by the city, and Tuesday Mrs. 
Belmont is receiving them... 
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Codgers at War and Brothers in Arms 


The convention at Baltimore is still in progress but so far has gotten nowhere, and animosity between the 
Northern and Southern delegates is on the increase. These gentlemen take advantage of intermissions at the 
sessions to take a poke at each other, which produces the most shameful scenes. 


Here's an incident that took place, in passing: The Union Club is made up mostly of old codgers, among whom 
are two gentlemen whose ages total 150: Messrs. Niel and Boyant, very respectable otherwise and very rich. 
They had begun a political discussion on [the Italian leader, Guiseppe] Garibaldi. One of the men claimed he 
was an Italian; the other said he was of Scotch origin. After the most persuasive arguments, Mr. Boyant 
supported his logic with a terrific punch which, be a fatal coincidence, hit Mr. Niel on the nose. This nose, which 
is quite long, met the finger and got angry. Then its owner, undertaking its defense, fell upon his interlocutor 
with might and main, and the battle was begun with punches. When the two enraged septuagenarians had been 
separated, they went off, pistols in hand, to Norfolk to settle their quarrel. Mr. Niel received a bullet wound in 
his arm, which makes him very proud... 


Jamestown [New York] July 4, '60. 


I shall tell you some more about the Japanese. I must talk about them just once more, and I swear to you it will 
be the last time. Besides, those noble barbarians have, thank heaven, retaken the road to their penates, the 
Americans having told them that they [the Americans] are the greatest nation in the world and taking good care 
not to let them visit Europe, or even the "Great Eastern" [a British steamship, then the largest in the world]. 


Before their departure, the City of New York and [August] Belmont each gave a celebration in their honor. The 
city celebration took place in the Metropolitan Hotel, which had been connected for the occasion with a large 
theatre called the Niblo. That could have been very nice, but they only succeeded in bringing in a filthy 
crowd...We were part of a large group of society people to go to this celebration, to which 12,000 persons had 
been invited... 


After being amused for a long time by the shapes and the costumes of the guests, and with a certain amount of 
difficulty making our way through a solid mass of 3,000 persons, as we waited impatiently for several hours for 
the supper hall to open, we went to pay our respects to the Asiatic princes, who had not been embellished by 
their sojourn in New York. they were sitting on a platform, offering competition to the menagerie of Van 
Ambergh. In order to complete the similarity, there was a man standing by with a large staff in his hand, who, 
to judge by his figure and his clothes, could have passed for an exhibitor of bears. At the top of his lungs he 
kept yelling: "Pass on, gentlemen, pass on!" 


When we wanted to leave, we were all separated by the crowd, and I wound up with two women in my arms. 
The fair sex loses all its luck in a crowd. I confess I considered myself extremely fortunate when, after an hour, 
I found myself in the street. 


Belmont's party, which took place the following day, was one of perfect elegance. The Japanese spent their time 
eating and were greatly delighted by a liqueur from their country called soki [sake] which Commodore Perry had 
brought back. This beverage is very much like Athenian water... 


Here [in Jamestown] I have been able to study the American character in a form completely new to me. 
Corruption has as yet not penetrated here, nor that false civilization which I could not endure in New York. 
Democratic and even uncouth ways are carried to the extreme. You dine at the same table and eat the same 
food as the workingman. A man in tatters will extend his hand to you and will be offended if you don't take it. 
You've got to put away your aristocratic thoughts if you still have any left. But these are good people, refined by 
work, always ready to be of assistance, who have the realization of their strength and their independence,. They 
are self-made men are are proud of it. From childhood on they have only one thought: "Go ahead." The 
coachman who drove my carriage was certainly no more than nine years old, and a tiny chap five years old, 
seeing me taking pictures, came and asked me seriously to employ him, saying that he would take two piasters 
a day. That's the way you go places. And as much as the corrupt people of the cities of the Union disgust me, so 
much to the people of the country arouse my admiration... 


Today was the Fourth of July, a hallowed day in all the states of the Union, on which there are celebrations in 
every little village; the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. We were invited to go to Randolph [New 
York] to take part in the public celebrations and in a meal more cordial than appetizing. The toasts flew thick 
and fast, and I was not too well pleased when I heard my name pronounced, because I had to respond. But oh, 
pshaw! I swallowed my fear and I arose bravely. 


After having expressed my thanks and my regrets that my slight familiarity with the English language did not 
permit me to answer properly, I told how I had been impressed with the greatness of the country, its strength, 
its power, its commerce, etc. etc. I was happy to be in their midst to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. If their immortal glory lay in their accomplishing in a few years what it took others 
centuries to achieve, one of the most glorious pages in the history of us children of France was to have 
understood them and to have helped them gain their independence, of which they have since made such noble 
use. 


Rochambeau, Lafayette, Franklin, Washington, were brothers [in the Revolution]. We on the other side of the 
Atlantic have cherished those sentiments of fraternity toward America, whose every new progress brings us the 
greatest joy. On arriving in this country, I had seen that this feeling was shared by the Americans. I hoped, 
therefore, that my dining-room companions would join me in the toast, "To an eternal friendship between 
France and America." 


I had said enough when I finished, although the numerous knives noisily striking against the glasses and the 
table proved to me that my audience was satisfied... 
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Shakers, Politicians, and Matchmakers 
New York, August 5, '60. 


...Let me tell you about Lebanon, the village of the Shaking-Quakers, for such is the name of 500 or 600 fools 
that harm no one and spend their time cleaning their houses and working with straw. They claim that it is not 
with the heart and lips alone that one should pray to the Creator, but with the entire body; and they put this 
theory into practice by performing the most bizarre dance during worship. Every part of the body--arms, head, 
legs--is set in motion, and if you allow yourself to laugh, you are immediately asked to leave. 


Everyone is admitted into the midst of the congregation, provided that they will dance, an exercise which is 
somewhat hot at this time of the year. The Quakers are of both sexes, but they don't have the right to 
communicate with one another. Upon entering into the congregation, they give up all their possessions, which 
are used in proselytizing. their great hope is that at a certain future time, when everyone will have become 
Quakers, the world will come to an end! 


Should I tell you about Saratoga? You have to be an American and to have lived in America in order to 
understand what Saratoga is. It is a watering place where you drink waters without feeling thirsty, where people 
come together to enjoy themselves, but where no one gets any enjoyment. You never leave the hotel except to 
swallow dust or to let yourself get covered with mire. Here everybody dances, and swears at the heat. Here 
they let you starve to death, telling you all day that they are going to feed you soon. Here you see people of all 
varieties and opinions. All America is represented here. 


The politicians hold daily meetings where they discuss opposing views. Young ladies put on a different dress 
every day to attract admirers. When one of them has a number of men around her, she encourages them all 
until she finally comes to a decision in favor of one of them. On several occasions I took part in these 
manoeuvers as a confidant, and it was quite amusing, I assure you. The young ladies give their handkerchiefs, 
their gloves, even their slippers, but that doesn't mean a thing. The married women are less txtravagant, 


although they make exceptions in the case of a few persons. According to my calculation, I have a pretty 
collection of pocket handkerchiefs, for I never ask for anything else. 


The day before I left, there was a huge meeting in favor of Douglas, where the speakers called the residents of 
the South rascals, traitors, etc. To display even greater enthusiasm, the partisans of the "Little Giant" [Senator 
douglas] put a barrel of tar and of resin in the middle of the street and set fire to it. The flame was beautiful. 
Suddenly there arrived an omnibus driven by a coachman of a different party. In this country coachmen are 
great politicos. He directed his vehicle onto the barrel, which overturned and shattered into pieces, and ina 
second, the inflammable matter spread and caused a fire that the people in the meeting had to extinguish 
themselves. What rascals all these people are! 


New Port [Rhode Island], August 16, '60. 


...All New York society is assembled here. Boston, Philadelphia, and especially the South have amply sent their 
share...Here people do a lot of "cottaging," that is, they pass the time visiting and meeting in small, intimate 
parties at the homes of those who have cottages. Belmont has rented a very beautiful house and "entertains" 
with very good taste. 


New Port is the refuge of almost all the cities of the Union, because it is quite cool during the periods of 
intolerable heat in New York. It is here that you can made studies of American manners! 


The matchmaking that goes on! [The saying goes,] "Every young lady has to look out for herself," and applies 
herself ardently to the pursuit of a husband. There is nothing so amusing as to be a disinterested spectator of 
all the endless, little intrigues. I am behind the scenes, generally being friendly with the mothers and the 
married women. Since the young ladies know that I am not "on the market," [Salomon de Rothschild was 
betrothed to his cousin Adele] they leave me on the sidelines and are not afraid to confide secrets to me... 


It is very amusing to follow the young ladies in their diplomatic negotiations. They put into them more tricks 
and pranks than the signatories of the Treaty of Paris. they are charming with everyone, giving hope to all, but 
they never lose from sight the handsome young man or the large fortune on which they have set their choice. 
The thing I can't understand is that, after being so close to so many young men, these women become such 
faithful wives. They say here that it's love that works this miracle, but I think the husband's revolver and knife 
help most in frightening gentlemen friends away. Besides, the social constitution of the country is such that 
society throws the blame on the man as much as on the lady, and always backs up the husband regardless of 
what his wrongs may be. 


Nevertheless, I'll tell you that a foreigner has the right to be somewhat dumbfounded when, at ten o'clock at 
night, he sees a gentleman returning with a married or unmarried lady, who had gone off by themselves for a 
walk or for a carriage ride or a horseback ride... 
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Acrobats of Platform and Tightrope 
New York, September 15, '60. 


I'm back in New York. The city, although filled with foreigners, is sad and is like Paris in the month of August 
(minus Paris). I intend to go to Massachusetts to the heart of the mountain country, which I am told is 
magnificent, for New York is too full of excitement with the presidential campaign. All the streets are crossed 
with immense canvases that serve as advertisements for the different parties. Every day or every night there is 
some form of demonstration. 


[arene a VANITY FAIR Wednesday, a monster meeting was called at Joneswood [Jones Wood] in 
honor of Douglas. Twenty or thirty thousand Democrats were assembled. Since 
it was cold and there was fear there wouldn't be enough enthusiasm, they got 
up the idea of giving the crowd a banquet. They roasted a whole ox, a sheep, a 
calf, and a pig, so that there would be something for everyone's taste. Five 
hundred barrels of beer were prepared to wash down this huge mass of 
victuals. The kitchen facilities were of the most primitive type: a deep hole dug 
in the earth and two stakes holding a colossal roasting spit. Such was the 
sight, more picturesque than inviting, that this part of the celebration offered. 


The political side of the celebration consisted of four platforms that had been 
prepared for the orators. The meeting was opened, not by a banquet, not even 
by a repast, but by a real animal-like feed upon which the famished crowd 
threw itself like a pack of hounds. Once the feed was finished, they then 
grouped themselves around the platforms. I shall spare you the political part, 
and shall tell you only that Belmont, Douglas' friend, was acclaimed president 
of the meeting and addressed the crowd in a well-presented, though 





AMINADAB SLEEK AT JONES Wooh., 


SSS SS | improvised, speech. 


The next day, Thursday, was the Republicans’ turn. From eight o'clock in the morning on, traffic was stopped by 
a huge demonstration; from all parts of the city, the bands headed for Cooper Institute [Cooper Union], where 
the meeting took place. When the speeches were over, the audience, mostly dressed in red, formed into 
companies, each person bearing a torch. They went through the most populated sections, keeping perfect 
order, but making the most infernal noises. I can't describe to you the impression made upon me by that scene, 
which was worthy of Dante. It reminded me of the sad days of [the revolution of] '48; it made me think of the 
perils which are ever dangling over our heads, and made me forsee for this country an era of revolutions and 
civil wars. 


Several hours after the Joneswood political meeting, Douglas was replaced 
by [Charles] Blondin, an acrobat of a different kind. The famous clown 
performed his stunts on a rope 2,000 feet long and at a height of 200 feet, 
with a strong wind blowing. Some of those who attended this performance 
compared the sensation they experienced to the one you get when you 
see a man hanged. Blondin, who knows the value of time, left immediately 
for Niagara, where he was to work before the Prince of Wales. Despite the 
reiterated refusal of the Prince, Blondin carried his agent on his back along 
the entire length of the rope. Then he immediately made the dangerous 
crossing on stilts, to the great horror of the young man, who became sick 
from it. Still, several pure-blooded Yankees were very much dissatisfied 
and wanted their money back; some bad joker had started a rumor in the 
crowd that it was the Prince of Wales whom Blondin was to carry. Those 
naive spectators found themselves robbed... 





EER, å ù BLONDIN. 


THE COMING MANS PRISIDENTIAL CARI 
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The British Have Come! 
New York, October 15, '60. 


We have had such a busy week of political demonstrations and of 
celebrations in honor of the Prince of Wales [later to become King 
Edward VII] that I really don't know where to begin. 


Before the arrival of the noble heir to the crown of England, the 
city was set astir with processions every day. One day it was the 
Republicans who paraded their 12,000 "wide-awakes" (a veritable 
army, uniformed in red oilcloth)/ They carried large torches and 
American flags, as well as huge banners with their professions of 
faith. These men went through the streets shouting in favor of 
their candidates. The crowd answered, according to its convictions, 
either with hurrahs or with curses, which sometimes led to private 
scuffles of no consequence. These men, with their scarlet uniforms 
and torches, looked like demons just come up from hell. 


The next day, the partisans of the Union Ticket, [John] Bell and 
[Edward] Everett, made a counterdemonstration with colored 
torches and bands. Another evening, a large group of 60,000 
persons gathered for a demonstration around Cooper Institute. 


But politics had to come to a halt in the presence of the Prince of 
Wales, and the most enthusiastic partisans of the most divergent 
opinions called a truce to their internal discussions in order to 
celebrate his arrival. 





Imagine all the ships in the port and in the bay adorned with flags, 

the whole army and militia in full dress passing in review, and then 
following the Prince's carriage, and a throng of a million[!] people crowding at the windows and in all the streets 
along his route. The poor people waited uncomplainingly from ten and eleven o'clock in the morning until seven 
at night, because the military review greatly delayed the procession. When he did arrive, it was night and 
impossible to see anything, but you should have heard the frantic hurrahs of those fine republicans who greeted 
that royal scion with more enthusiasm than they would have shown for a liberator of their country. Lord 
Newcastle said to one of the members of the reception committee, Mr. Belmont: "I have never sitnessed such a 
scene in my life and never wish to witness any which could diminish the impression this one has made upon 
me." 


Indeed, there was nothing more beautiful than this popular reception where the spontaneity of feeling was itself 
worth all the money that the celebration cost. But, at the same time, what a lesson it teaches the politicians of 
this country, who dispute with each other over power, and who offer to the people nothing but the sight of their 
careless dress and their untrimmed beards! This country is too much in love with great names, big titles, 
decorations--in a word, with everything that glitters--to be able to keep its democratic government for very 
long, and I am becoming more and more confirmed in my opinion that within fifteen or twenty years, as I have 
told you several times, America will be divided, and that the different parts of this large country will each be 
governed by a man who will be a king, an emperor, or a president. The name won't matter, either, because in 
reality he will be a dictator, and if he gives celebrations, if he introduces an aristocracy into America, he will be 
adored, for here, as everywhere else, there are two quite distinct classes, one that loves to see, the other that 
loves to be seen. 


Right now the first class can find only an occasional foreign prince or some Japanese ambassador to satisfy its 
fancy; the other class, to its great regret, has nothing to show. The taste for pomp quickly invades this country, 
and those who will see the country again within ten years will find it quite changed. 


All the horses drawing the coach of the Prince of Wales and those used by him and his retinue in the procession 
belonged to the leading men of the city. In the procession, the prince rode a charming little mare owned by Mrs. 
Belmont. 


I'll skip the next two days, which were spent by His Highness in visiting New York, and by the people in looking 
at him, following him, and hurrahing him! 


The grand ball, given in the Academy of Music by 400 subscribers each of whom contributed $100, took place 
on Friday night. Three thousand persons were invited...There were a great many tricks used to get tickets. I 
must confess that those in attendance were well-known people who behaved admirably. Some of the ladies 
wore dresses of unparalleled elegance and costliness, and marvelously beautiful jewels. But what must have 
struck the young prince more than anything else (despite his mother's warning against raising his eyes to the 
fair sex) is the great number of pretty ladies that had assembled. Indeed, never in my life have I seen any 
similar collection. 


The supper was splendid and was served in a specially built hall to which only three or four hundred persons 
were admitted at a time. The service was admirable, with almost one servant for each guest. 


Everyone was already there when the Prince arrived. The hall, fully decked with flowers, offered the most 
engaging sight. The orchestra section was full of people, and the boxes overflowed with pretty women in 
splendid dresses. The orchestra began to play "God Save the Queen" and then "Hail Columbia." The last note 
had scarcely died away when the orchestra section broke down under the weight of the large number of people 
crowded there... 


Here I must give credit to the American women. Not one stirred; after the first cry, not a further word was 
heard. A panic would have caused the greatest disaster, but perfect order prevailed during the clearing away of 
the debris, and the only injuries were some sprained ankles, a few torn dresses, and one woman who fainted 
but soon came to. A long hour and a half was spent in repairing the damage done to the floor. This threw some 
cold water on the entire celebration. 


At midnight the Prince opened the ball, dancing with Mrs. Morgan, the wife of the governor. He kept on dancing 
until 3:30 a.m. His dancing partners were chosen from among the most elegant matrons and maids of the ball, 
Mrs. Belmont being among them. 


But the most beautiful spectacle presented to the Prince took place on Saturday night: the firemen torchlight 
procession. This is a specialty of the country, and one of the most beautiful things I have seen. I was opposite 
the Prince's hotel, so that I could see everything in detail. All the firemen corps not on duty were there. 6,000 
men in grand costume: black helmets with copper ornaments, scarlet flannel shirts, black flannel trousers, and 
white belts. They marched by companies, preceded by a band. Each fireman carried a torch, and they pulled 
their fire engines. One who has not been in America doesn't know what a fire engine is, with all its accessories. 
there are fire engines of all shapes and sizes, some of them of colossal size. Some are drawn by men, others by 
horses, and still others by steam. To the fireman, the fire engine is the most important thing in the world. It is 
dearer to him than his family. He spends everything he can to adorn it with jewels, paintings, ornaments in gold 
and silver. Judge what he must do on an occasion like this, trying to make his true mistress be more beautiful 
than those of the others. 


So these magnificent machines were covered with Venetian lamps, flowers, flags, and torches. Some of them 
were lit with Bengal fires, or with electric or gas lighting. When they passed by the Prince's balcony, each 
fireman shot off fireworks which lit up a great way off the immense streams of people crowded together for this 
splendid spectacle. After the procession was over, the various companies scattered through the city, which 
seemed to be lit up as though at midday... 
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An Armchair Jeremiah Forsees the Destruction 
Baltimore, November 18, '60. 


I am very glad that the political situation in Europe is now less alarming. I can't say as much for America. This 
great body is in the process of dissolution. You have doubtless read in the newspapers about the initial 
consequences of Lincoln's election; without awaiting the the definitive result, several Southern states (Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi), following South Carolina's lead, have indeed seceded from the United 
States, and are going to form a new confederation. They haven't as yet informed the federal government of 
their intention, but actually they are no longer part of the Union. All the federal officers have handed in their 
resignations, and have not been replaced; they no longer have either senators or representatives. In 
Washington, they have replaced the American flag with the "Palmetto Flag," the flag of the South. 


The various legislative bodies have assembled to vote on a new constitution and to clamp heavy taxes on the 
products of the other states. Charlestown is going to be declared a free port. Moreover, delegates have been 
sent to Paris to recommend the new government to the French government and to effect a new commercial 
treaty between the two. If this state of affairs continues, the city of New York, whose interests are intimately 
bound up with those of the South, will secede from the state of New York, will declare itself a free port, and will 
form a new, independent state uniting Staten Island, Long Island, and King County [Brooklyn]. This will hardly 
be able to be done except through a revolution, and will only be the last extreme. However, I don't think that 
there will be a civil war between the states; the separation will perhaps be able to be effected amicably. 


There would probably be two ways of setting these things in order. The first (which seems impractical to me) 
would be for Lincoln and [Hannibal Hamlin], frightened by the political and financial crisis that their election has 
aroused, to resign, and for the electors to apply their votes to Bell and Everett, candidates of the fusion party of 
the Union. 


The second expedient would be for the slave states that don't want to secede, but whose interests are akin to 
those of the separatist states--Maryland, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Louisiana--to intervene as mediators; 
they would induce the two sides to make mutual concessions. 


The horizon is nonetheless as black as possible, for the political crisis has brought in its wake a financial crisis 
which is more violent than that of '37 or that of '57. Public funds have fallen from thirty to fifty percent. Paper 
notes of the first order [promissory notes] are negotiated with difficulty at one and a half percent per month. 
Money is being hidden and is not to be found; it is invisible. What has given immense and incalculable 
proportions to the catastrophe is the senseless confidence which the speculators have had for several years, the 
exorbitant prices to which the madness of the capitalists and of the stock market players has carried public 
funds and industrial stocks. What has ruined America is this limitless confidence which its inhabitants have in its 
strength, its power, its richness, and its vitality. 


You will give me credit for the fact that I have never let myself be blinded by these appearances of prosperity 
and greatness, and that for months I have been predicting to you what is taking place today. Only I didn't think 
that my previsions would be realized so soon. I was alone in my opinion at that time, and the Americans, all 
optimists when it is a question of their country and themselves, laughed at my fears and my doubts. 


Now it is too late to repent; half of America is ruined... 
New York, December 14, '60. 


Nothing new here, except that secession is being carried out and, despite the efforts of the conservative side, I 
don't think that there is any way to preserve the Union of the states. South Carolina will secede the eighteenth 
of this month; North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, at the beginning of January. Loans have 
been floated in all the states, and arms are being bought to repel by force any material obstacle that would 
subject the federal government to the wishes of the people of the South. Let us hope that the separation will be 
effected peaceably. 


The North is beginning to become frightened, and a strong reaction is already making itself felt, but I fear that it 
is too late. Still, in Massachusetts, that center of abolitionism, the municipal elections of several cities have 


given a large majority to the Democratic Party. The "Almighty Dollar" is beginning to raise its voice louder than 
political sentiments. 


Factories are closing down due to lack of work. Commerce is at a standstill, and thousands of people are without 
work. Poverty is already extreme. What will it be like in midwinter? It will be a veritable war of the poor against 
the rich, of the idle laborer against the owner. Then you will see how right I was when I told you several months 
ago that everything in the Constitution of the United States was false. How wrong were those in high position 
not to fear that fiery crowd which they flattered to get it to vote in the direction of their private ambition when, 
on the contrary, they should have acted against it with measures dictated by the simplest prudence! 


The political revolution has taken place; the social revolution will follow soon. May God will that I am wrong... 


The English newspapers, which, according to their praiseworthy custom, mix into what doesn't concern them, 
are applauding the triumph of the Republican cause in this country, exciting the abolitionists to hold firm. What 
will they say when the crisis invades their country? Besides, let them muse a little on the so very happy 
condition of the coolies who take the place of the black slaves in the English colonies...! 
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With Buchanan and Lincoln Into the New Year 


New York, January 7, '61. 


...Here New Year's Day, far from being a family celebration, is literally the festival of people who are unimportant and even 
unknown. The ladies start getting dressed up at 8:00 a.m. in evening clothes to receive their visitors. The young men begin their 
rounds of yearly compliments at 10:00 a.m., and, in one gulp, they take in all the dinners, dances, suppers, etc., of the New Year. 
So, for the most part, all they do is walk in and walk out; there are some of them who have a list of 150 to 200 visits to make. 


For my part, I had a frightening number of visits to make, but at 6:30 p.m. I stopped at the fortieth! Among this number, I went 
to see two persons that I didn't know at all. 


In each house there is a buffet copiously stocked, and certain people visit only the different buffets... The barroom proprietors 
also serve free drinks to their regular customers and, as a result, in the evening the streets of New York present a slightly bacchic 
and eccentric spectacle. 


I was personally very well treated by the fair sex, for I received a rather large quantity of embroidered, knit, and crocheted 
articles... 


Politics is still as it was. the statesmen keep pace so little with conditions that they commit error after error and make a mess of 
everything each time there is a glimmering of hope for a settlement. Yesterday they were about to appeal to the people, with the 
hope that everything would be settled; but today reinforcements were sent to Major Anderson [at Fort Sumter] and the dispute is 
becoming exasperated. From one moment to the next I expect the first cannon shot, which will be the signal for civil war. 


Since the government is and considers itself to be powerless to control the storm, President Buchanan conceived of a day of 
fasting and public prayer. We're back in the days of Esther and Mordecai! So therefore, on January 4th, everything was closed 
except the churches (my faithful Pierre having naturally made his arrangements for my breakfast the day before, for despite my 
strong desire to see the Union saved, I can't actually sacrifice for it my stomach and my desire for nourishment). 


The churches and temples overflowed with penitents. Each "reverend" gave a topical sermon from his own point of view. But 
the most remarkable sermon was that of Rabbi Raphael of the German congregation [Morris J. Raphall of Congregation B'nai 
Jeshurun]. The Unionist [fusion party] leaders found it so beautiful that they allocated funds to print and distribute hundreds of 
thousands of copies of it in all the states of the Union, in order to enlighten the people as to their duties and their true interests. I 
am not at all so enthusiastic, for he says that the bible authorizes slavery. Forsooth! the Bible shows us Abraham and Jacob with 
a number of wives, not to mention [King Solomon] my "namesake". 


New York, January 21, '61. 


I won't talk at great length about American politics today, for I am too profoundly disgusted with the lack of patriotism and 
astonished by the complete worthlessness of all these demagogues. No one wants to sacrifice any of his ideas or pretensions. I 
believe that it is all up with the Union of the states; any compromise will come too late. 


Georgia seceded the day before yesterday. Louisiana is going to follow suit within two weeks, and then the border states will be 
forced to make common cause with the secessionists. The Southern states will then be able to form a powerful confederation. As 
for Lincoln, the future President, he is entirely below his position, and the Republicans themselves regret having nominated him. 
He refuses all compromises and thinks only of repression by force of arms. He has the external appearance of a peasant and all 
he does is tell tavern anecdotes. The other day I saw one of his partisans who had gone to see him at Springfield [Illinois], to 
chat with him about the current situation. He found him seated, in shirt sleeves, his feet on the mantelpiece, his hat on his head, 
amusing himself by making huge semicircles with tobacco juice that he squeezed out of his quid. 


After a conversation that threw no light on Mr. Lincoln's views, the visitor, who is one of the Republican chiefs, went off, 
greatly disappointed in the future President. Here nullities give no umbrage; the greatest claim to public favors is to be 
unknown... 
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New Orleans 
New Orleans, April 2, '61. 


Her[r]mann, the famous prestidigitator, who was one of the passengers [on the steamboat going from New York 
to New Orleans], did a few tricks for them. This Her[r]mann is a topnotch man, with extraordinary talent in his 
profession. His extreme munificence has gotten for him the honorary distinctions of sovereigns and the most 
flattering testimonials of private individuals. He is covered with decorations and medals. 


An Israelite by birth, he has remained strongly attached to his faith. Now that he has established his entire 
family and donated more than 800,000 francs for the poor in the various countries he has been through, he is 
going to retire in Hamburg with a fortune of 1,000,000 francs.... 


New Orleans, April 5, '61. 


The entry into New Orleans is very striking, with all those huge, three-decked ships lined up side by side. They 
look like bucentaurs, or like ancient Spanish galleys. They are veritable strong, floating chateaux, and beside 
them ordinary ships look like pygmies. 


New Orleans is a very French city which has preserved the customs of the mother country. Despite the Anglo- 
Saxon element which is beginning to become dominant, the old French city [still exists]. I asked what language 
I should speak in the city, and was told: "French on the right of Canal Street, English on the left."... 


The Creole women are very beautiful and extremely nice. They have the most beautiful eyes and the prettiest 
feet in the world. They are generally unlearned, except those who have been brought up in Europe. Their 
conversation never rises above the commonplace. At the races, where they got together last week, they were in 
full dress and occupied a platform similar to the one in Chantilly. There were about two or three hundred of 
them there, each more beautiful than the other and all belonging to society. I never in my life saw a more 
perfect and beautiful sight. 


I was admirably received...Mr. J. M. Call, a rich planter whom I met at New Port, made it his business to do me 
the honors of his city and his state. The other day he took me to his plantation eighty miles north of New 
Orleans, and he invited several people to accompany us... 


Mr. J. M. Call's plantation is well-kept and well-directed. He owns 250 negroes, and I confess frankly that they 
seem better fed and in better health and happier than many of our countrymen, and especially better than the 
free negroes. 


There is a complete difference between these and the Cuban slaves, just as there is between a stupid peasant 
from the mountains and the intelligent workman of the cities. I cannot deny that the negroes are punished 
when they do not behave well, but at the same time the greatest care is taken of their health, and even of their 
well-being. Each settlement has its hospital and its doctor. The negroes do not work on Sundays, and often they 
are taken, as a reward, in carts to the neighboring city, where they can dance and have as much fun as they 
want. Consequently, a negro prefers to receive twenty-five lashes than to be kept in on Sunday. 


The slavery question in the United States is not understood in Europe. It is even less understood in the Northern 
states, where political passions and hereditary prejudices obscure still more the judgments in this regard. I 
myself at New York did not conceive an exact idea of the state of affairs, and it is only through being here that I 
have been able to arrive at an impartial realization of the situation. 


The South could not do otherwise than separate. The invading element of the North would annihilate and ruin it, 
and it would perhaps not have the strength and the resources that it now has. Therefore it cannot go back on its 
decision, and whatever the national administration does, the Southern states will defend their independence at 
the cost of their last cent and of their last drop of blood. 


Therefore the European states should indeed intercede in order to avoid bloodshed which would be useless and 
very detrimental to their commerce. I am here in the center of the news, arriving at each moment and generally 
contradictory. 


We are expecting the bombardment of Charlestown [S.C.]. But what interest there is in seeing this new 
government being formed! Men are enlisting en masse, but money is lacking... 


New Orleans, April 20, '61. 


The political news is so important and occupies the minds of all to such an extent that there remains little 
inclination to bother with minor news and with tittle-tattle. Everyone still continues to be very nice toward me 
and tries to show me that the South is not inhabited by savages. And, indeed, in all my travels thus far I have 
found nothing that is so much like Paris. 


It is true that the numerous Creole families which came here at different times to seek their fortune, or to 
escape from political or religious persecution, have preserved those old traditions, which, unfortunately, tend to 
disappear from our country as the days go by. 


Life on the plantations amidst the negroes is the life of a country gentleman, the greatest comfort without the 
slightest luxury. 


The houses in New Orleans are for the most part small, but elegant and comfortable, and very good for 
receptions. 


The chief feature of the social make-up of the country is the horse races. The season lasts a week, but there is 
only one race a day, and these have little interest because of the small number of horses involved. Yet the race 
track is the meeting place for all the ladies in the city, and I can't describe to you what a pretty view they offer. 
The quadrupeds, therefore, aren't the heroes of the day, but rather it is the bipeds to whom much more 
attention is paid. 


Since the race track belongs to a private society, like our Jockey Club in Paris, the members don't admit anyone 
but "gentlemen," and they have a large, beautiful gallery reserved exclusively for themselves and the "invited 
guests." This gallery leads into another one where all the ladies assemble. Beneath this last gallery there is a 
large hall where, at all hours, a magnificent lunch is served for the ladies, paid for by the members of the 
society, who are very gallant, as you see. 


The great rage in the Confederate States and in the United States is to organize fairs. The ladies devote 
themselves to this project with an ardor worthy of our most indefatigable alms collectors. If you don't go there, 
they maltreat you; if you do go there, you are "taken for a ride"! but I must admit that the women merchants 
are quite pretty, and that they have everything they need to rob you. Some of them sell, others work the 
lotteries, and the prettiest are at the refreshment or the supper table. I saw one of these ladies asking twenty- 
five piasters for a chicken wing! In this way they do a good business for their cause... 


What is astonishing here, or rather, what is not astonishing, is the high position occupied by our coreligionists, 
or rather by those who were born into the faith and who, having married Christian women, and without 
converting, have forgotten the practices of their fathers. 


Judah P. Benjamin, the Attorney General of the Confederate States, is perhaps the greatest mind on this 
continent. H.M. Hyams, the lieutenant governor of Louisiana, Moyse, the Secretary of the Interior, etc. And 
what is odd, all these men have a Jewish heart and take an interest in me, because I represent the greatest 
Jewish house in the world. 


Hyams, for example, who is a topnotch man and on whose shoulders rests all the work of the state of Louisiana, 
comes to see me almost daily, or asks me to come to see him, and gives me a course, so to speak, in American 
and Southern politics. He has read to me a very large number of chapters from books written twenty years ago, 
to help me understand the present problem, giving me the pros and the cons, and having me read all the 
statistics that his position permits him to have, and giving me all possible information on the question of the 
tariffs, which is now the principal question of the moment. Thanks to him and to several other obliging persons, 
I can flatter myself that I know the American problem more deeply than any foreigner or than a large number of 
natives... 
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The Causes of the Civil War 
by Salomon de Rothschild 


I am writing you a separate letter on politics, which is even more confused here than in Europe, but I cannot 
recommend to you strongly enough to use every influence of our family and our friends to have the Republic of the 
Southern Confederacy recognized as soon as possible. You will tell me that my ideas have changed, but when you 
read my other letter, you will tell me I am right, for in this way bloodshed and an immense destruction of property 
would be stopped. 


New Orleans, April 28, '61 


I have been in New Orleans for a month now, and I had expected to spend only a few days here. But the political 
events, which followed one another with such rapidity, were of such a throbbing interest to me that I thought it was 
my duty to prolong my stay and to make a thoroughgoing study of this very difficult and delicate matter. 


Having stayed in the North and in the South, having heard all possible discussions in favor of and against each side, I 
had the leisure to form a completely independent opinion of my own. I am going to try to transmit it to you, though it 
is difficult to do so in writing. Therefore, I should start a little farther back. 


You know that the former United States was made up of two great parties, the Democrats and the Republicans. These 
two parties were subdivided into groups, few in numbers, but extremely violent. The abolitionists were the ultra- 
Republicans; the "fire-eaters" or secessionists, the ultra-Democrats. Fanaticism and extreme factions always carry 
things their way, and as I gave you a presentiment a long time ago, abolition on the one side and secession on the 
other won over the moderate neutrals, in spite of themselves. 


The point of departure, then, as you know, was the question of slavery. Naturally, since this institution is the source of 
the wealth of the South, it was defended to the utmost by those who derived profit from it. Two reasons impelled the 
inhabitants of the North to seek the destruction of slavery by all possible means. The first, which was given by those 
who wanted to deceive, to win over, chivalrous hearts and to lure European sympathies, was a simple reason, that of 
humanity. In a free country like America, there shouldn't be any slaves, and complete equality should prevail among 
all classes. The proof that this reason was not sincere is that the abolitionists spent millions in order to incite 
insurrections among the slaves, or to induce them to flee from their masters, but let them die of hunger because they 
were free, and gave them no opportunity for moral advancement. However, the real sentiments which guided them, 
and which they did not dare admit in that moment, was that feeling of leveling whereby everybody would have to be 
nominally equal. They couldn't bear to see the inhabitants of the South with 200 hands at their service, when they had 
only two hands themselves. This feeling was the first germ of the social revolution which is now swiftly following the 
political revolution. You will recall that I have been talking to you about this for a long time. 


The South had numerous sympathizers in the North, but these sympathizers were more interested than it was believed; 
they knew that with the help of the Southern states they could keep power. 


This state of affairs could have continued for many years if the two divisions, South and North, of the Democratic 
party had not split at the last electoral convention. Since each of them carried a different dandidate, they surrendered 
power to a third thief, Lincoln, the Republican choice. The cotton states understood that there was no longer any 
security for them in a union in which the chief of state and all his ministers were their most implacable enemies. 


They seceded. Unfortunately for them, the secession was carried out, as everything is done on this continent, illegally 
and boastfully; and their bravado alienated many moderate men from them and prevented the central slave states from 
joining them right away. 


The Republican administration, thinking that it was dealing with just a small number of states without a large 
population, and supposing that within these very states the Unionist feeling was still very much alive and was silent 


only because of the violence and coercion of some demagogic ringleaders, resorted to repressive measures, for which 
the constitution of the United States gave it no authorization at all. 


The first effect of these measures was to make the sentiment for secession unanimous in the Gulf states and strongly 
to estrange the central states. The latter made a last effort to bring the two factions together, but failed on both sides. 
After having promised the evacuation of Fort Sumter, the administration tried to resupply it. Several warships 
appeared in the roadstead; the population of Charlestown was aroused and, perhaps in too much haste, bombarded the 
fort and captured it. This first cannon shot decided the question. 


Lincoln issued a proclamation ordering the rebels to disband within twenty days and to raise the flag of the United 
States again under penalty of being punished and coerced by force of arms. The situation was becoming clear. The 
entire deep South was united; the North was beginning to be, but it still had within its ranks many persons who 
favored Southern rights. Pecuniary interests did the rest. The great question over which the representatives of the 
South and those of the North had been locked in bitter combat for thirty years was the question of tariffs. 


The South was a producer of raw materials, and a consumer; the North was a manufacturer. Free trade, or at least very 
moderate custom-duties, was the desire of the inhabitants of the South. The North was contending in favor of 
protection, often even of the prohibition [of imports]. By the old tariff law, the eastern states and New England 
furnished the other states merchandise which these latter could procure in Europe at reductions of twenty-five and 
thirty percent. 


As soon as the Republican administration (the protector of tariffs) came to power, Congress passed the Morrill Tariff, 
which raised duties to an unprecedented rate. The states which had seceded responded with a very great decrease in 
these same tariffs, intimating their eventual, complete abolition when the peaceful state of the country should allow 
them freedom from recourse to extraordinary measures. 


The North understood that it was lost if secession continued and made progress. Who would then come to buy the 
iron products of Pennsylvania and the manufactured goods of New England? It would no longer by the South, for the 
South would get its supplies in the European markets and would find a way to pass its purchases into the western 
states. From that moment on, the South no longer had a supporter in the North; Republicans and Democrats crowded 
around the flag of the Union. Patriotism and the old memories played some part in this; but believe me, the principal 
motive was the pocket. 


It was therefore necessary to get rid, at all cost, of this spirit of revolt which was making daily progress and bringing 
the North closer to its ruin. The western and eastern states offered their troops and their treasuries to the government, 
and were willing to go to any extreme of sacrifice, but this appeal reverberated in a different way in the states which 
had as yet not decided. Virginia seceded immediately and, bringing to the Southern Confederacy the help of her 
numerous population and of her inexhaustible storehouses, sought to make up for lost time by seizing the federal 
arsenals. Tennessee and Kentucky answered that they didn't have a single man to aid the administration to coerce the 
states of the South, but that they would find a hundred thousand men to defend them. Governor [C.F.] Jackson of 
Missouri, who was not counted on at all, for that state is surrounded by abolitionist populations and is only half slave, 
answered Lincoln "that his request was illegal, unconstitutional...and diabolical." Maryland also revolted, and the 
Federal troops had to make their way through Baltimore amidst a rain of paving stones, which killed some of them 
and wounded many more. 
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The Private Diplomat Views the War 


Here in Louisiana--and I am told that it is the same in the other states--everyone is rushing to the defense. 
Everyone old enough to bear arms, from the age of fourteen to seventy-five, is enlisting in the various 
companies. The young men are at the disposition of the President of the Confederate States, to be sent 
wherever the service of the state requires. The old men remain in the cities, to defend their hearths against any 
unforeseen attack. 


The young men of the better families, accustomed to a soft and idle existence, are enlisting as privates and, 
with knapsacks on their backs, are leaving with their company to defend Pensacola, to attack Fort Pickens, or to 
fight in Virginia. All conversation is about battles, armament, and attack. The women themselves, who without 
hesitation have given their sons and their brothers to the common cause, work all day sewing sandbags and 
making cannon-cartridges. Miss Eustace herself made 140 hoods to protect the soldiers against mosquitoes. 
One company which had just been formed had no time to get its uniforms made; it had received orders to 
proceed immediately to Pensacola. The governor's wife and twenty other ladies bought cloth, took their sewing 
machines, embarked with the troops, and when the company arrived at Mobile, it was fitted out. The first ladies 
of the city--and there are some very pretty ones--have organized to care for the wounded. 


In short, there is a strong will here to resist a foreign invasion to the last breath. And, as I say, it is not here 
only. In Texas, for example, they seized all the forts and several ships of the United States, and they sent here 
fifty or sixty men who had been captured. These were treated perfectly and sent back to the North. 


With the border states, the seceding states would have a population of from ten to twelve million inhabitants; 
this is almost half of the population of the United states. [Actually it was about one-third. ] 


Leaving aside the discussion of the federal law which permits or refuses the right of secession, a discussion 
which each side, with a little quibbling, can turn to its own profit, it seems to me that when America stretched 
forth its hand to all the peoples who wanted to revolt against their sovereigns, when it upheld with its promises 
and its writings the rather contested rights of Hungary and of Italy, when its legists and its orators proved that 
in a case of oppression revolution and rebellion were not a right but a duty, when it declared a hundred times 
that the states were sovereign and that no state had the right to encroach on the interests of another, how can 
the North stop thirteen states from seceding when it is in their interest? And even if they didn't have this legal 
right, there is the natural law which Congress has proclaimed a hundred times. If twelve million want to secede, 
you won't stop them from it. So the was which the North is going to wage against the South is an impious, 
barbarous, fratricidal war. In order to save a few pennies for those arrogant manufacturers, members of one 
and the same family are going to find themselves opposed to each other, old friends will cut each other's 
throats, and rivers of blood will be shed. The North and the South are going to hurl themselves upon each other 
like two locomotives driven at full steam and meeting on the same track. There will be no gratification except 
the brutal passion of vengeance, no result except death and destruction. When the two sides have exhausted all 
their resources, when they have seen the flower of their youth perish, when they have squandered millions in 
that bottomless abyss, the Civil War, they will find themselves right back where they started and, furthermore, 
with a gulf between them. 


The war will have to end. They will have to make a treaty; they will have to make mutual concessions, for 
regardless of who conquers, there will be no conquered, with each side fighting up to the very last moment for 
the rights it claims to have. 


Again, all that the South is asking is that it be left alone and permitted to govern itself as it sees fit. It will not 
attack except in its own defense; it is therefore senseless to believe that the South can be subdued. Besides, 
the North's blindness has reached such a point that it wants to fight the South regardless, and hopes to conquer 
it by blockading its ports. But it is not the South alone that it will harm; it is all Europe, which needs its cotton 
and its other products. 


It is therefore for the sake of its own interests, as well as for those of humanity and civilization, that Europe 
ought to intervene in one manner or another. It should exert all its efforts to stop this desperate and useless 
war. The sooner the great European states recognize the Southern Confederacy, which can invoke in its favor 
the theory of faits accomplis, the sooner they will have fulfilled a mission of peace and humanity. Furthermore, 
it is in their interest, for the independence of the South brings with it free trade and an immense market for all 


our products as well as England's. Besides, the longer the war lasts, the more embittered the hatreds will 
become and the more difficult it will be to reconcile these inimical brothers. 


I therefore entreat you to use all your influence to get the Southern Confederacy recognized as soon as 
possible. I speak in this way with the greatest impartiality, for I do not permit myself to be influences by any 
other consideration than that of humanity and that of good sense; and if my former ideas have been modified a 
little, it is because circumstances have changed. Events have moved forward, and personally, and by my own 
efforts, I have been able to convince myself of everything that I propose. 
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The Constitutional Question 


Boulogne, Sunday, June 23, '61. 
My dear Cousin... 


It has been a long time since I have had the pleasure of giving you the details about my trip, and events have 
moved swiftly in America since my last letter. 


I left that country in extreme disorder, and I can't tell you how calm life in Paris seems to me after all that 
political excitement which, without touching you directly, carries you along despite yourself, and makes you 
take the interests of others to heart as if they were your own... 


I don't think, my dear cousin, that I have written you in detail since my stay at New Orleans. Since then, I 
traversed the whole South, the West, and the North, and attentively observed the march of events. I came to 
the realization of the ideas prevalent in the different parts of the country. I succeeded in forming for myself an 
impartial judgment amidst the exaggerations of the two opposing sides. 


Now the struggle has been entered into between the North and the South, a struggle of giants, or rather of 
boule-dogues, in which no one will yield, and wherein, after months and perhaps years of implacable combat, 
the two sides will find themselves back at the very place from which they started, both of them weakened, with 
their resources exhausted, their country ruined, with the best of their blood sacrificed, and with no other result 
obtained than deepening the abyss between them. 


The Constitution of the United States is such that a good lawyer can easily find the pro and the con in it. The 
South claims that it has the right to secede. At New Orleans the foreigner who listens to the arguments will be 
persuaded by them. The North affirms that the Union of the states is an unassailable principle; if you return to 
New York you will find that it also is perfectly right. 


I am not going to discuss the problem from the legal point of view. I only want to give you an idea of the facts 
and my appreciation of the struggle which is going to break out. 


Several Southern states, as you know, were bought by the first states...principally of the North and the West. 
They are Louisiana, ceded by France for the sum of eighty millions [francs]; Florida, bought from Spain for sixty 
millions; Texas, and New Mexico. To keep these states, the federal government was obliged to spend additional 
large sums and to sacrifice a large number of troops in order to expel the Indians from them. It made all these 
sacrifices in order to possess the Gulf of Mexico and to be master of the mouth of the Mississippi. Since the 
Constitution declared that every integral part of the United States must have equal privileges, these new states 
were placed on an equal footing with the old ones, and they were granted all the privileges which the others 
possessed, included in which was the theory of the sovereignty of the states. 


This theory, which is one of the prerogatives of absolute liberty, was no danger to the existence of the federal 
government as long as each state was too weak to defend itself alone, and when the most complete union was 
necessary for defense against foreign invasion or internal enemies, as long as their interests seemed to be the 


same, and the population had not attained the development which it has now. Today, the Southern states, 
which were enticed to utilize the money and the forces of the North for growth and preservation, find that their 
interests are no longer the same. 


I'll come back later to the "slavery" question, which was the first pretext for secession, but which was just a 
pretext and is now secondary. The true reason which impelled the Southern states to secede is the question of 
tariffs. The South is simply a producer and consumer; the West and the North, and especially the East, are 
almost entirely manufacturers, but they need strong protection. The South could supply itself with all necessary 
items in Europe, at prices from twenty-five to forty percent lower than what they have been paying up to now. 
It contends that these duties do it no good and that the money goes back into the pockets of the Northern 
manufacturers. Therefore it wants to escape from this tax. The suppression of, or even a strong reduction in, 
these duties would completely ruin the eastern states of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, which could not compete 
with the cheap prices attained by England and even by France. Thousands of men would find themselves 
unemployed and would therefore threaten the well-being and the very existence not only of their employers, 
but even of the merchants and the producers in those areas, leading to an imminent danger of social revolution, 
which the North must avoid at all costs. 


This question of tariffs has been discussed in the deliberative assemblies for more than twenty years, and 
despite the efforts of the South, despite the majority which its supporters in the North gave it, the country has 
leaned more toward protectionism than toward free trade. Since a Republican President was elected, the South 
felt that its cause was lost, that the encroachments on its principles would become greater and greater each day 
under the protection of the federal government. It therefore preferred to fight at once rather than be paralyzed 
by the measures of the President. 


In accordance with the theory of the sovereignty of the states, the South declared that since the federal 
government did not keep the terms of the contract with the South and threatened its liberties, it had the right 
to secede, and it did so, impelled to this extreme decision by ambitious politicians who exploited the passions of 
the masses to their advantage, and who hoped in this way to preserve the power which they lost through the 
election of the Republican candidate. 


The North says that certain states have the right to secede, if the majority of the states meeting in general 
convention permits them to, but that they cannot do so without this authorization. It says that the Union is one 
of the principles of the Constitution, and that it must be maintained at all costs. And, indeed, if it is not, the 
North would cease to exist as a nation. If the principle of secession is recognized, there are no reasons why, 
within the two new confederations that would be formed, there should not be an individual secession of 
dissatisfied states, or, within the state itself, a secession of cities or of counties. Anglo-Saxon America would 
then be reduced to the wretched state reached in Spanish South America by the application of this unfortunate 
principle. 


Even supposing that things didn't go that far, all the advantages would be found on the side of the South, and 
the North would have no market. (1) With an imaginary and geographical line being the only separation 
between two countries of the same origin, of the same race, and of the same language, the smallest matter 
could plunge the country back into war. (2) Why did the North spend millions and fight for many years to bring 
the South into the Union? It was certainly not because of philanthropy for the people that inhabited it, but 
rather to be master of all the ports of the Atlantic and of the Gulf of Mexico, and of those of the Pacific, from 
Canada to the Rio Grande. Furthermore, it was in order to have a sure market for the products of the West 
through the Mississippi Delta. By recognizing the Southern Confederacy, the other states would abandon 
themselves to the good will of a rival nation, which, on any given day, could blockade all commerce for the 
purpose of obtaining new concessions. The North would be committing suicide morally. It therefore prefers to 
perish and to be ruined, with its weapons in its hands and with a chance for success, rather than to die from a 
lingering illness. 


Many people think that the struggle won't last long because of the important question of the "Almighty Dollar"; 
it is precisely the "Almighty Dollar" that will prolong the contest. 
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The Joined Issue Submitted to Arbitrament by War 


You see then, my dear cousin, that it is a question of life and death for the North. It will make the greatest 
sacrifices and will yield nothing. It is unanimous on this matter. Republicans and Democrats are fighting side by 
side, but from a different point of view. 


The Republican, who, not through negrophile philanthropy, but in order to give the whites a greater extent of 
territory, restricts the extension of slavery, wants to push the slaves back into the confines of the cotton states, 
and to emancipate those of the central states. In the blindness of political passions, he believes himself strong 
enough to reach this goal. The Democrat fights for the reconstruction of the Union and for this reconstruction 
alone. He wants to give the South all possible concessions, provided that it re-enters the Union. He doesn't want 
to make a conquered country of it, but he doesn't want to have to fear further dangers from it. 


The question has become such an embittered one, the facts falsified to such an extent by those who find their 
advantages in the civil war, that the two sections of the country do not know each other any more, and are 
completely unaware of their mutual intentions; and the farther they go, the less they will recognize them. 
Because of the immixture of party considerations, the point of departure will soon be forgotten, and, as I have 
already seen, it all becomes a question of personalities and of self-esteem. 


I have traveled through the entire South, and I have found there a complete unanimity for secession. The more 
or less imaginary grievances against the North loom up larger and larger in the minds of the secessionists, and 
some very distinguished men, generally peaceful and calm, have told me that they would prefer to live under 
the /iberal government of Louis Napoleon rather than to endure the unbearable oppression of the North. They 
say that they will fight to their last breath and will shed their last drop of blood and, what is most important, will 
spend their last cent. Besides, mediation by foreign powers will only aggravate the question. In the North, I 
have been told that if it is necessary, they will urge the slaves to insurrection and stir up a slave war in the 
South. 


You see, then, that it is a struggle which has no way out. With minds so determined and principles so opposed, 
reunion is impossible and secession is no less so. The North, with its 20,000,000 inhabitants and much more 
money, will have the upper hand, but 8,000,000 inhabitants can prolong the fight for many years. 


I see no possibility at all for a reconciliation, except through some entirely unforeseen event which may be 
among the decrees of Providence... 
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